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RULES: 


2 THe 


Society for the Promotion of Pellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects af this Seciety shall be as follows :— 


L. To advance the study of Greck language, literature, and art, and 
te illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neao-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and tnedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


LL. Te eollect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans. and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society nates 
or sketches. of archeological and tepographical interest 


Ill. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archxological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
é# officio members of the Council. | 


3, The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary; or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present, In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasures 
the Council or Committee shall appeimt one of their Members to preside 

é 


a 


4. The fiusids and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive ta the objects of the Society: in the Counci! shall also be. 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty: 


§. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the finds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council, All cheques shall 
he signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary 


6 In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7; The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


§ Due notice of every such Meeting shail be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three: Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 


1 All questions before the Council shall be determined by -a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to havea casting vote. 


it, The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Mecting of the Society. 


12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon. ® Special and Extraordinary Meeting of ‘the 
Council.on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council, 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shail be 
elected by the Society in each, year. 


14. A Gencra} Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when tle Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 





xi 


and determined. Meetings of the Society for the feading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16 The President and Vice-Presidents shal) be appointed for one 
year, alter which they shall be eligible fer re-election at the Annual 
Meeting, | 


17, Que-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
30° retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting, 


t8, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure af the Council 


tg. The elections of the Officers, Counvil, and Auditors, at the 
Atnual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall havea casting vote; The mode-in 
Which the yete shall be taken shall be determinéd by the President 
and Council 


20, Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issucd at least one month before itis held. 


21, All motiona made at the Annual Meécting shall be in writing 
and shall. be siened by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, utless notice of It has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meetine, 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents: shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23, All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in fike manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until] the next Annual Meeting, 


24. The names of al| canilidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, aid at their 
next Meeting the Council shal] proceed to the election of caundicates 
an proposed; na such election to be valid unless the canduiate receives 
the votes ‘of the majority of those present. , 

ee 


ail 
25, The Antiual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due-on the tat of January each year: this annual subscription: may be 
compounded for bya payment of rs 13s., entitling compounders to be 
Members.of the Socicty for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected an or after January 1, 1594, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
‘Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. Wher any Member of the Society shal) be six months in arrear 
af his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the-arrears duc, and. in case of non-payment thereof within,six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, wmless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Seeretary on er before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29: If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of-s 
Member of the Society, a Special Mecting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the ¢ase, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the. 
Members present shal! concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned [or 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confitmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who sliall thereupon cease tu be a-Member of 
the Society, ae | 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British of Foreign 
Honorary Members, The number of British Honotary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31, Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32, No change shal) be made in the Ruley of ‘the Society untless 


at least.a fortnight before the: Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


xu 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 2t ALREMARLE STREET. 


4. Tat the Library be administered by the Library Cuwiiittee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of who shall 
fontiea quoni£n 

H. ‘That the custed) and arrangement of the Library. be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the sitid 
Committee and approved by the Council, 


IL. That all books, penodicals, plans, photographs, &c,, be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
‘council at their next meeting. . 
[V. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Societys tame, | 
V. That all the Society's books be entered ina Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &e., a5 are not to 
be lent vut be specihed. = 
Vi. That, except on’ Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all weele days from 
eleven A.M, to:six P.M. (Saturdays, 07 A.M. to 2 pM,), when either the 
jbrarian: or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance, Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 ta August 37 finclusive). 
VIS. That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 
(+) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three 
(2) That the tine during which such book or books may he kept 
shall not exceed one month. 
(3) That no books be gent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII, ‘That the manner in which books are tent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian: 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian, | 

f4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclain it. 


ai: 


(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 


porrower.. 7 
(6) All books are dae for return to the Library before the summer 
Vacition. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categorie be lent out 
under any circumstances ;— 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photegraphs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission, 
(4) New books within one month of their coming into’ the 
Library. , 
X. That néw books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Liprary, 
AI.. That in the case'of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return,and If a book is Jost the 
borrower be bound ta:replace it, 





The Lubrary Committee. 
Mk. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
Fror. W. C.. F, ASNERSON, 
Mr. TALFourD Ey. 
PROF, ERNEST A, GARDNER. 
Ma. F. G. Kenvon, D.Litt 
Mr. Grorce Macmimuan, D.Litt, (Ain. See) 
Mn.J,.L.MYRES (Yow, Keeper of Photographic Collections), 
Mk. AnTuuR HAMILTON SsirH (fon. Librarian), 
MuSs..5. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
Applications for hooks and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the /iérarian 
(Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyré), at 22 Albemarle Street, W. 


SESSION 1903—1905. 
(seneral Meetings will be held in the Roome of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W., for the teading of Papers 
and for Discussion, at $ P.M. on the follawing days:— 


| 1003, 
Tuesday; November 3ril. 
Tuesday, November 24th. 
TOO4. 
Tuesday, February 23grd_ 
Tuesday, May ard, 
| Tuesday, June 23th (Annual), 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m, on each of the above days 
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SESSION 1902-19053. 


‘Tre First General Meeting was held in the room of the Society of 
Antiquaries. at Burlington House on Thescay, Now. 4, 1902, Mr. Douglas 
Freshfielc, Treasurer, in the chair, 

Mr. Jay Hambtdge read a paper on‘ The Natoral Basis of Form in Greek 
‘Art, with éspecial reference to the Parthenon, The invéstiration of the aus 
metrical forms found in Nature, both organic and inorganic, Jed to the dis- 
covery thatdallowing for mindifications of growth) a certain principle of 
propartion is rigidly persistent throughout. The examination af the pro- 
portions of crystals, and-of the proportions and. outlines of fiving forms, 
such as the flower-of the ¢rape, diatoms, radiolaria, butterflies (these being 
but a‘ few instances out ofa very large number), shows that the proportions 
and curves involved in these formes may be analysed by / 1) a primary series of 
circles which stand to. each other in a binary relation (1: 234: 3, &e.), 
combined with (2)a secondary series of circles deriverd] by using as radii the 
sides of the triangles, sqiares, pentagons, or hexagots Inscribed in the 
circles of the primary senes. The proportions of symmetrical natural 
objects canal] be expressed in terms of circles standing ta cach other tn 
this relation, and the curved outlines of Nature can be analysed by a series 
of osculating eireles which are similarly related The same binary system, 
it was shown, can be used to analyse the proportions and curves af the 
Parthenon, down to the minutest. detail The use of this principle involves 
no abstruse knowledge of mathematics, but requires only the simplest 
geometrical methods: On this system, with a strmg and a stick and a 
sanded floor, proportions can be worked out which, eet arithmetic- 
ally, would Involve incommensurable quantities. The mference ts that the 
Greek architect used some sitnple geometrical system of this kind, and refined 
his curves by means of circles related to each other on the system already 
described. He was this uncotisciously following the principle on which 
Nature builds up her symmetrical forma; and the investigation of the 
proportions and outlines of numerous other works of art, such. as Greek 
Wases, shows that the works of the best period. always approximate mcst 
closely to the same priticiple. The Partherion is only the most striking 
and ojmplete instance of the fact that the beautiful jn artirivelves adherence 
(presumably unconscious) ta the same law as lnderlies the beautiful in 
Nature—A discussion followed, in which Mr. Penrose, Sir Jee Evens 
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Mr. H, I. Statham, Mr. G. F, Hill and Prof, W. C- F- Anderson took part 
and Mr. Hambidge replied to the points raised. 


The Second General Meeting was held at Burlington House on Feb, 
24, 1903, Prof. Percy Gardner, VP. in the chair, | 

Mise H. L Lorimer-tead a paper on ‘The Ancient Greek Cart” 
(/.47.S. Vol. xxiii, p. 132) The paper was illustrated by lantern-slides— 
A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, Prof’ Ernest Gardner. 
‘Mr. A. G, Bather, and others took part 


The Third General Meeting was heid at: Burlington House on May 5, 
1903, Sir KR. Jebb, President, in the chatr- 

‘Dr, Waldstein read a paper of the bronze found off Cerigo, Two 
years ago, in the Afonthly Review, Dr. Waildatein published au article itt 
which, on the evidence of photegraphs of the upper part-of the ‘branze 
found in the sea off Cerigo, he considered that the statue probably 
represented a Hermes Paregoros and was of the Praxitelean style of 
sculpture. Since then the statue had been completely restored by the 
French sculptor M. André, and M, Cavvadias had kindly sent a number 
of different views of the whole statue. [n the light of this new evidence 
Dr, Waldstem reconsidered the question of the subject as well as the style 
of the statue The front view, showing the two middle fingers of the 
praised hand bent forward on the same level, made his interpretation 
of this attitude as that of an orator bidding silence before he began to 
speak less secure On the other hand, it seeined to him impossible that 
the statue represented an athlete about.to throw—tr who had just thrown 
—a ball, Nor wae it likely that the sculptor iwould have finished Off the 
hand inal) deisils and then inserted a round object. [t would be much 
easier to cast the hand holding the object-at once. Still the round object 
might have been of'some other material,-such as an apple, and thus it 
waa not impossible that the figure might have held ar apple as Paris, 
or the ‘hair of the heal of Medusa (Perseus), or the purse 
of Hermes, On the whole, it seemed to him most probable that the 
hand was merely raised in gesture, and that the statue represented Hermes” 
as anoorator. AS to the style, we must remember that, Pliny records that 
pur Aaesttatio est whether two sepanite groups were by Scopas or Praxitetes 
and [t cannot thus appear extraordinary that-after he had been-ahble to: 
study the several photographs of the fully restored statue, he should now 
change from Praxitcles t Scopes On the other hand, not having 
examined the statue itself, he could wot be positive as te its merit in all) 
details, and whether we might attribute the work te the hand of the master 
himself or his followers. But when we compare the statue with works of 
'raxiteles; such as the ‘ Hermes” (which the lecturer did throughout by 
meats of iantern-slides), we at once see thar the proportions of tle body 
are not these of the ‘Hermes,’ with its longer torso and the different 
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modelling of the museles. It is in this respect nearer to the '/Apoxyo- 
menos’ of Lysippus, only that here again the longer legs, the greater slim- 
ness, and the smaller head, of which the ancients speak as distinctive 
characteristics of that artist, distinguish it from the Cerigo bronze The 
lecturer then proceeded to show the difference in the treatment of the 
heatls of the bronze and the Praxitelean and Lysippean, statues, and 
demonstrated How the distinctive characteristics. of Scopasian heads, as 
shown by Dr. Graef and others, and a= maintained by himeell for many 
years, were to be found in a marked manner jn this Cerigo statue, He 
threw on the screen heads mentioned by Dr, Gracf in various museums 
and added to them some bronzes at Naples, at Florence, and elsewhere, 
and especially dwelt upon the characteristic treatment of the eye and 
forehead, and the peculiar way the hair seemed to.rise out of the forehead. 
‘Lastly he showed how in the ' Hercules’ of Lansdowne House—in the body 
and especially in the head—the same Scopasian characteristics were 
manifest. and that the famous Intaglio of Hercules by Cnéius in the 
British Museum was a replica of the same * Hercules, all manifesting 
the same style as the bronze from Cerigo—A discussion followed, m. 
which Dr, Rendall, Mr. G. F. Hill, Me. Stannus, and others took part 





The Annual Meeting took place-at Burlington House on June 39) 
1903, Sir Richard Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The Hon, Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the following Report 
on the part of the Council <— 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that the 24th Session of the 
Society has been one of healthy progress in every deparmment. The 
meetings at Burlington House have been well ‘attended and, as will 
appear, the Society has been active in publication, and in, assisting 

A. further grant of 100 has been made to the Cretan Exploration 
Fund by the heip of which Mr. Evans has continued his brilliant dis- 
coveries at (Cnoseus, While help has also been given by that Fond to 
excavations on the site of Palaikastra conducted by Mr. Bosanquet 
as Director of the British School at Athens, An important article by 
Mr. Duncan Mackenzie on the Pottery of Cnossus has appeared in the 
last number (xxiii. 1) of the Society’s Journal and full accounts of recent 
discoveries at Cnossus, Praesus, and Palaikastro appear in the new number 
of the Annual of the British School at Athens which has just been issued, 
The annual grant of £100 to the British School at Athens has been 
renewed fora further period of three years, and members will be ‘glad 
by know that the School has never been in a healthier condition than 
now, As the Society now makes a small grant to the British School at 
Rome members will be interested to hear that the School, though still 
needing financial support, is doing good work. A first volume of Papers 


was published last year and has been well received. ¢ 
nd 
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A grant of £25 has been made to Mr. D, G. Hogarth to assist him, 
in exploring Greek sites in the northem portion of the Egyptian Delta. 
It is hoped that some account of his résults may appear in the Journ: 1. 

The-contents of the twenty-second volume of the Journal are sufficient 
evidence of the value of the Society's work in this field. [n-connexton 
with the Journal two important steps have been taken during the past. 
session. Ly the first place, the Editorial Committee, in co-operation with: 
the Consultative Committee, have dfawn up a scheme for the transliteration 
of Greek names in the Journal, with a view to securing a uniform system 
for the guidance of contributers. This scheme, which was the result of 
careful deliberation, is somewhat af the nature of a compromise, but it is 
hoped that [twill] prove-satisinctory in working. In the second place it. 
has been decided to add a bibliographical section to the Journal, con- 
taining short accounts by experts of the most important publications in 
every branch of Hellenic study. 

The Facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, referred to m 
last year's Report, has now been issued at the joint cost of the Society 
and of the Archaeologica! Institute of America. Two hundred coptes 
were issued at the price of £6.65, bound in morocco, or £6 in it portlotio. 
Nearly half the Edition has been taken up in Europe-and America, are! 
it is hoped that the remainder will be subscribed for in due coorse so that 
the «um of about £200 which has been advanced by the Society may) be 
recovered. [t is generally admitted that the Facsimile, with the adinirable 
palacographical Introcluction by Mr, T..W.. Allen, is thoroughly creditable 
to the two Socicties concerned, | 

Another publication for which the Society has made itself responsible, 
that of the volume recording the results of the excavations undertaken 
by the British School at Athens at Phylakopi in the island of Melos, hay 
made steady progress during the past session and will probably appear 
before the end of the year. The heaviest part of the expense, that of the 
iilustratinns, amounting to vbout £169, has already been met, and the cast of 
the letterpress will be comparatively small. As statedlin previous Reports, 
this volume will be issued to members at about cost price, and it is 
carnestiy hoped that enough copies will he bought by members and at a 
higher price by the outside public to secure the Socicty against financial 
[css | 

Another item of expenditure which haa been incurred during the past 
year has been the printing of the Catalogue of the Society's Library 
Unfortunately the expense—about 475—has been considerably greater than 
was anticipated, and had it been foreseen the Council might have decided to 
make a small charge for jt even to members. The existence of such a 
Catalogue, however, should add much to the uschilness of the Library, and 
it is hoped that there may be a «mall sale for it outside the Society, To 
members elected after the current Session the Catalogue will besupplied-at 
25, net. The price to outsiders has been hxed at gs. net 
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made during the past year. Miss Johnson, who had done good service as 
Assistant Librarian for seven years, resigned her post at the end of the 
year, and the Council, on the recommendation of the Library Committee. 
decided to engage at a higher salary the services of a trained archacologist, 
with some practical knowledge of photography and lantern slides Steps 
were taken to advertise the post at the Universities and élsewhere, and 
weyeral good candidates: presented themselves. in the end a member af 
the Society, Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre, with quite exceptional qualifications, 
was appointed and has held office, as Librarian, since Christmas. Members 
who use the Library must already have felt the great advantage‘of being 
able to appeal to 2 Librarian with cam petert Enowledge of the contents of 
the Library, and of the use of Lantern Slides. | 


Library Reperi, 


During the past year 250 visits are recorded to have been made to the 

Library, compared with 343 in 1901-2, and 230'In 1900-1. ‘The number 
oi members using the Library was 65 compared with 66 and 81. The 
number of volumes borrawed was 211 compared with 247 and 199. 

In the course of the spring a thorough revision of the arrangement of 
the Library was undertaken. Some parts had become seriously congested, 
and the classification was imperfect. Additional shelves have now been 
added, the howks have been’ spaced out, as far as the size of the room 
allows, the classification has been improved and subject labels have been 
fixed on the shelves. It is cxtimated that there is now space for four years’ 
growth: 
The issue of the catalogue, to which reference is made elsewhere, 
chould increase the usefulness of the Library to members at a distance. 
it is hoped that the improved shelf arrangement will facilitate research at 
the Library itself. 

Three new periodicals have been added to the list; namely the 
Harvard Studies, the Papers of the British School at Kome, and archi fir 
Stenographie. Ninety-one new books have been added, among which the 
following deserve special mention :— 


Aristophanes. Facsimile of Codex Venetus, issued by the Hellenic 
Society in co-operation with the Archacological Institute of 

Burlington Fine Arts Club. Catalogue of objects of Greek Ceramic 
Art (1888). [lustrated copy on Japanese paper, 

Kaibel, [nscriptiones Graecae Siciliae ct Italiae. 

Witcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien. 

Blouet. L’Expédition Scientifique de Moree. 


The collection of Classical authors has been further strengthened by 
the addition of twenty-five Teubner texts. 
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Gifts of books have been received from the Archaeological Institute of 
America, the Syndics of the Cambridge University Tress, the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press, the Delezates of the Bodleian Library, the Trustees 


of the British Muscum, the University of Colorado, and the University of 
Missouri, The following authors have presented copies of their works; 
Mr. A. S. Arbanitopaulos, Mr, F. 5. Benson, Prof. 5. MH. Butcher, Mr NP. 
Eljeutheriades, Prof. FE. A: Gardner, Dr. E. Petersen, Mr: A. H. Smith, and 
Prof, Ul von Wilamowite-Maliendorf Miscellaneous books have been 
presented by Mr, G, F, Hill, Mr. Talfourd Ely, the Mon. Treasurer, and 
the Librarian. 


Photograpiic Coitection, 


_ In the course of the past six months the whole of the Photegraphic 
callection has been thoroughly revised by the newly appointed Librarian, 
and considerably enlarged by donations and, occasional purchases: and. 
several improvements have been introduced in its administrative routine 
which it is believed will increase still firther its usefulness to the members 
of the Society. 

A The Reference Collection of Photographs, a large part of which has 
been accumulated in bound volumes; the contents of which frequetitly 
overlapped one another, has now been entirely transferred touniform card 
motitits, which are arranged, iike the Jibrary card-catalogue, itt uniter 
compurtiments, and are consequently easy of access. It is farther interided 
to. reclassify the whole callection In onder of subjects, in (ie course of the 
vacation, and thus effect further economy of time and trouble in the use 
of collection which is probably already one of the largest photographic 
moords of Hellenic monuments and sites. A comprehensive index of the 
whole collection is in preparation, and sections of Tt aré made available 
for consultation in the Libmary-as soon as they are ready, 

B. Tie Loan Collection of Photographs has been allowed to develop 
more slowly, in proportion as time and expenditure seemed to be mure 
profitably concentrated on the Collection of Slides (sce C. below), Durpli- 
cate photoyraphs are, however, st aside as occasion affers, and are put 
at the disposal of lecturers and students in the same manner as arc the 
slides and the lihrary books 7 

C. The Loan Caltection of Stides still grows. rapidly, and is-at Jast 
becoming more widely known, During the past year more than 1,309 
slides have been lent to members: and inore than §00 have heen made for 
sale-from the Society's négatives A number of fresh slides and fegatives 
have been added to the collection; a number of the tess adequate slides 
are being replaced by elides male from the finer or more instructive nega- 
tives which have been placed in recent years at the Society's disposal, and 
Sreater attention is being paid than was possible formerly to the remedy 
of the wear and tear which results from more frequent use. In. spite, 
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however, of these fresh causes of expenditure, the collection still pays its 


way, In fact, the only serious obstacle to very wide extension of its 
usefulness is the want of an ailequate: nted catalogue. ‘The stock of 
separate copies of the original catalogue of 1597 and of the supplementary 
Hist of 4900 Is practically exhausted ; & second supplementary list issued 
last autumn in V' ‘L xxii of the Jowrval did little more: than report recent 
accessions, and reformulate. the whole contents of one or two sections 
where the size of the supplement exceeded that of the original list ; and 
the inconvenience af haying to consult three separate lists in different 
volumes of the fewrral i & serious Onc. The question of how these evils 
ean best be remedied is now Ender consideration, 

D The Collection af Photogrn vic Negatives has grown in & similar 
proportion: amd it has been found possible at last to compile out of the 
numerous separate negative-lists which have been accumulating since the 
collection was instituted 3 single negative-register of between 9,000 and 

In the compilation of this reaister, in, the complete revision of the 
whole ‘of the Society's material, and, above all, in inaintaining undisturbed 
the daily routine of the supply and loan of slides during the period of 
investigation -and readjustment, the Society Owes # special! debt of gratituae 
te ite. Librarian, Mr. Baker-Penoyre, who has siven up @ large part of his 
leisure to ¢lear off arrears And to statt the collection as fram September 
next ona more simple and expansible system: 


The Society has been officially represented at two important functions 
during the ast year In October the President and Hon, Seeretary 
attended the celebratiug at Oxford of the ‘Tercentenary of the Bodleian 
Library, and presented a Latin aiidress. which was printed 1 the hast 
volume of the Journal In April the President represented the Society at 
tle Historical Congress m Rome. 

Among losses sustained by death during the past year special mention 


is due to Mr-F, C, Penrose, the eminent architect, who had served ¢yt the 
Council since the foundation of the Society, and had for many years held 
the office of Vice-President. All who have had the pleasure af working 
with Mr, Penrose during these twenty-four years Will recognise how much 
the Society owes to his constant ‘aterest im all the objects with which it 4s 
concerned. We lurve also to recurd the lamented death of Mr. Stephen 
Spring Rice, C.B., ane of the Auditors of the Society. Mr. George Lillie 
Craik was provisionally appointed in his place and 1 to-day nom inated) for 
election. 

In June of next year the secrety will have completed! the twenty-fiith » 
year of its existence, the inuugural ineeting having been hell at Free- 
masons’ Tavern on June 19, i879. ‘The Council are of opinion that the 
occasion should be celebrated, and have already begun, to conaider the 
aes. to be taken in the matter. Full particulars will be announce! 
ater Onl, 
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Fruanes. 


The Balance Sheet shows the present financial position of the Society. 
Ordinary receipts during the year were £1070, against £1022 during the 
financial year 1901-2. The receipts from subscriptions, including arrears, 
amount to £659, against £641, and receipts from libraries, and for the 
purchase of back volumes £202, against £185, Entrance fees to the value: 
of £50 have been received. Life subscriptions amounting to 494, donations 
£3, and for lantern slides £26 have also been received, | 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £842 against £665. 
Payments for rent £80, insutance £15, are the same as in the preceding: 
year; the salaries owing to the appointment of a new Librarian have 
tisen to £68, Sundry printizig, postage, and stationery accounts show 
an increase of £30; the cost of purchases for the Library shows £80 
against £$2 and of lantern slides £35 against £17. The net cost of the 
Journal, Vol. XXU, amounts to £454 against £367, The usual grant of 
£100 was made to the British School at Athens, £75 to the British School 
at Rome, £25 to Mr. Hogarth for the Egyptian Delta, and £100 to the 
Cretan Exploration Fund The balance carried forward at the close of 
the year under review amounts to 456 against £409 at the end of the 
previous financial year. There is also a credit balance of £17 on the 
Aristophanes Facsimile account. | 

The expenditure on the facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristo- 
phates is shown in a separate account, The amount advanced by the: 
Society is £210. £160 has been paid towards the cost of the Phylakopi 
volume, 

Eighty-five new members have been clected during the year, while 
27 have been lost by death or resignation. The present total of subscribing 
members ts 819, and of honorary members 25. a 

Seven new libraries have joined the list of subscribers, making the 
number at the present time 150, or with the five public libraries 1 ay 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion, the Council feel that the Society may congratulate itself 
ona Session of varied-activity and substantial progress. The comparatively 
small balancein hand is accounted for by unusual expenditure, but some 
part of this will certainly be recovered by sales ef the Aristophanes 
Facsimile and of the yalume on Phylakopi, There has been a very marked 
increase i) the number of members and it may be sugrested that special 
efforts should be made during the coming year to bring in still more. 
There could be no more appropriate way of celebrating the Society’ 
twenty-fifth year than by raising the number of members fram 800 ta 1 DOG, 
The Society might then enter upon a new epoch of existence in a. 
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thoroughly sound financia! condition, and so be able to meet fully the 
increasing demands made npon its resources for the promotion of Hellenic 
Study in all tts branches. 


In movitig the adaption af the Report the President saul t— 


In moving the adoption of the Report which has just been read, it is in 
accordance with our custom that 1 should say @ few words on same of the 
more noteworthy incidents relating to Hellenic studies which have occurred 
sinee our last Annual Meeting, Such a retrospect can, of course, make no 
claim ta completeness ; and the notice given te each topic must needs be 
very brief. But a rapid survey, however imperfect, is perhaps not wholly: 
useless, if it serves as a reminder of the varied work which has been in: 
Propres- 

It js a remarkable fact that each of the more important metrical texts 
found im Egypt during the last few years illustrates a poctical type of 
which no example was previously known to us. The mimes of Herondas 
stand-alone in their class. So also do these six ades of Gacchylides, form- 
ing the second division of the recovered series, which in later antiquity 
passed under the general name of dithyrambs. A third instance 1s TOW 
supplied by a long fragment from a poem by Timotheus of Miletus, who 
flourished about 4oomc This poem was of the very old kind called ropos, 
nome ; a term which originally meant, probably, a custom, Use, oF mode in 
singing. The nome was a sacred solo in honour of some god, especially of 
Apollo. Terpander of Lesbos, in the early partof the seventh century, who 
developed the music of the cithara, was famous for his efapmdrco) ronee— 
aplos, chiefly, but not exclusively, in hexameter verse, sung to the cithara. 
Timotheus, who, like Terpander, was primarily 4 musician, gave 4 new 
popularity to the citharodic nome, which, in his hands, took & more artificial 
and also a more popular form, connected with hts innovations ity music. 
The papyrus containing this fragment was discovered near Memphis early’ 
in 1902. The objects found along with it are referred by archacolagists to 
a datenot much laterthan 350 .c. The writing of the papyels itself may, 
in Mr. Koenyon's judgement; be referred to the same period ; it cannot iti 
any casé be later than the early part. of the third century: This papyrus 
is therefore the oldest extant Greek MS.; being clearly of an earlier type 
than the Flinders Pettie Péaedo and Axntrope, which had previously stood 
first in age As edited by Prof. von Wiamowitz-Moilendort, the text 
‘consists of 253 verses, forming the middle part and the end of a cithsrodic 
nome. Unfortunately there is no trace of the ‘musical notation, The 
metre js lyric, in short verses and free rhythms, evidently determined by 
the music. A cértain analogy to the general metrical character may be 
traced in some lyrics of Euripides. 

The poem describes a naval victory of Greeks over Persians, which 
can be no other than that of Salamis; there are references to the Persian 
king a8 surveying the whole scene. The fragment belongs, then, to -one 
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of the most celebrated nomes of Timotheus—that entitled the Persex, 
which, as Plutarch. shows, was popular at the time when Agesilaus com- 
manded in Asia Minor, and remained in favour down at least to the days 
of Philopoemen, While the form of the whole is lyric, the central part of 
the nome jis epic in treatment, being # narrative of the sea-fght. inter- 
‘Spersed, in epic fashion, with speeches. Thus an Asiatic chief, who js 
drowning, cries aloud to the ome! s6i— Boid as thou -art, thay once 
hadst thy neck in a hempen noose" (en wede...Auvobére)—alluding to the 
bridge of boats which Xerxes threw across the Hellespont ;—and then, 
with his dying breath, predicts a final triumph for. his master. A very 
curious feature of this nome is the introduction of a distinctly comic element. 
After the battle, a Phrysian, taken prisoner by the Greeks, pleads for his 
life in bad Greek,— interweaving the speech of Hellas, as the poet Says, 
‘with that of Asia.’ Among other solecisms, he says epy@ instead of 
fpxouat, and makes Artemis masculine: calling her duds péyas Pevs, This 
quaint counterpart to the Scythian in Aristophanes shows haw far Timo- 
theus was prepared to go in appealing to the popular taste, The old nome, 
a: Derpander ktew ft was not only religious, but solemn. 

As to the diction of the fragment, it is the traditional lyric Jangnage 
i a degenerate phase, marked by extreme artifictalism, [t wae Timotheus 
who described a shield as ‘the cup of Ares" and metaphors of that nattire 
occur, aiso many uncouth compound words: One further poiit af interest. 
should be noted. The fragment illustrates the structure of acwonoy We 
knew hefore that the three principal parts were called dpyy, dudalkoe and 
ogpayis. Here the dey) is wanting; the central part, the ducedos, is the 
story of the battle ; ‘and the oPpeys Consists of the lest thirty-eight verses, 
in which the ‘poet speaks of himself by name He sats his seal on ‘his 
work, marking it as hisown, ° Apoilo be gracious to me,’ he-says.; ‘the 
great Spartan folk reproach me with (ishonouring the old music by new 
fashions of song.” Amd then he explains, in effect, thar his quarrel is wily 
with the. bed exponents of the old school (Movcowmharo\uped), lle, 
Fimotheus of Miletus, is im the true ime of Orpheus and Terpamier. But 
Terpander had only ten strings to his cithara, and fie hae eleven, 

The German editor conjectures that Timotheus sang this pouos tothe 
cithara, about 307 te¢,, at the Panionia, the festival of the twetve fonian 
cities, held on the promontory of Mycale “The editor seems tobe wrong, 
however, in supposing that it was a sale throughout. Probably the per- 
formance of the central portion was, in part at least, choral This would 
suit, for instance the verses describing the triumphal dances (yopelaiy) of 
the Grocks after their victory (vy. 2¢ 31): and, according to tradition, the 
meat <«lstinctive innovation of Timothens was to tnake the nome 
choral instead of sunply monodic Sparta’ was then supreme i 
Hellas, and it was the interest of the Asistice Greeks to encourage the 
Spartans in their warfare with the Persian satraps. Nut a single proper 
hame occurs in the narrative of the sta‘heht, Salamis is tacitly treated ae 
a’ Hellenic rather than an Athenian victory. It cannot he said that the 
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new fragment has much literary or poetics 





etical value But for the ‘history of 
the later classical poetry it is-indeed a curious document s. 

Reference has been made in the Report to the collotype Facsimile of 
the Codex Venetus (Marctanus 474) of Aristophanes, published jointly by 
the Archaeological Institute of America and our Society, It may be well 
to add = brief statement of the reasons why the Codex Venetus was 
chosen for reprexivection in preference to the Codex Ravennas. The 
Venice MS. dates from about the middle of ‘the cleventh century, and 
contains only seven plays (Pfstus, Ci fonds, Frogs, Kuights, Brrds, Peace, 
Iiasps), The Ravenna MS, is somewhat older; it contains all the cleven 
plays; and it has hitherto been generally regarded as the best authority. 
Aut its text hae twice been collated and published ; and an accurate edition 
of its Scholia is also available, The Venice MS., on the other hand, has: 
received compuratively slight attention, That was one reason for selecting 
it. But-another and yet stronger ground was the great importance of the 
old acholia contained m the Venice MS. Tt supplies the fullest and most 
trustworthy text now extant of comments on Aristophanes by the Alex- 
andrian scholars, In ‘cottrparison with the Venetian scholia, those of the 
axtex Ravennas are meagre and incoherent. Some fresh light for Me 
textual criticism of Aristophanes may be hoped for froma closer study uf 
the scholia in the Venetus, which the facsimile has now mace easier for 
specialists: We are much indebted in this amatter to! Prof. John Williams 
White; of Harvard, who, as. President) of ‘the Archucdlogical Institute of 
Aimerica, represented it on our Joint Committee To his initintive the 
enterprise waa primarily due: We are debtors also to MrT. W, Allen, for 
the palacographical account of the codex which is prefixed to the facsimile 
He shows how the work of writing the manuscript was divided among four 
scribes - B took the beginning, C the middle, and DP) the end-; while A, the 
supervisor Or broptonis, intervened mare wor less everywhere, and sometinics 
wrote a few pages continuously, It is alsp pointed out how the scholia 
relating to one page of text are constantly straying over to the next pare: 
The scribe, or reviser, has often to warn the reader of this, by such remarks 
as fires cig 7d GeieGen, ‘look back.) As Mr. Allen observes, the earliest 
ewner.to whom the Venetus can be traced is Cardinai Hessarion, with 
whose library it came to the Venetian Republic. It received its present 
binding In §722-. 

Another example of co-operation between England and America 
is furnished by the volume of the Tebtunis papyn, edited by Mesers. 
Grenfel}, Hunt, and Smyly. The University of Califomia defrayed the 
cost of the expedition, und f# the owner of the papyri: The volume és 
published alike for that University and for the Graeco-Roman branch: of 
the Egypt Expioration Fund. The papyri contained in Hts volume: came 
from the cemetery of crocodile mummies. {twas a singular fate, even for 
writings analogous to blue-books, to be used as wrappings for embalmed 
crocodiles. The date of the texts printed in this volume ranges from 
about 150 to 60. B.C. Among u few literary pieces, there is a passage of the 
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fitad (ii. 95—21e), with some critical signs, But the contents are mainly 
oficial documents: Theses serve te illustrate many detaiis of Ptolemaic 
economics ; amongothers. the various classes of land-tenure in the Fayoum, 
and the value-at that period of silver relatively to copper, which seems to 
have been: something [ike 39 t0.1, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have also 
been making fresh finds at Oxyrhynchus, and it mist sson be hoped that 
farther funds will be subscribed which may enable them to camplete their 
excavations there, | 

With regard’ to the progress of Nellenic archacology during the 
Past year, the centre of interest has certainly been Crete. Thereis reason, 
I believe, to hope that at a special meeting of this Society: in the autumn 
Mr. Arthur Evans will Hive san account of his most recent disceyerics, 
lustrated by photographs and drawings fi view of that prospect, even 
the attempt ata bare summary would be inoppartune now ; we shall loot: 
forward to having the {atest discoveries a Crossus described by the 
explorer himself. Besides thos excavations, noticed jn the Report, 
Which the British Schoo) has conducted at Palaikastro, another Cretan 
‘find’ deserves mention, —that of a fine palace discovered by the 
Italians at Agia Triadha, Where some large talents of copper have been 
found, like those represented on the tomb of Rekhmeraat the Ezy ptian 
Thebes, 

Outside of Crete, interesting results have been obtained at several] 
places. in the Hellenic landa. At Orchomenus. in Boeotia Professor 
Furtwangler has wmearthed 4 prehistoric palace with frescoes, vases arid 
inscriptions, in characters said to be similar to some of those found at 
Cnossus. Dr. Dérpfeld, seeking in Leucas for the house of Odysseus or his 
Prototype, is said to have come upon a larve prehistoric settlement. 

On 2¢veral other Sites, Hellenic remains of a. later ace have been 
disclosed, At Samos the Greek Archacological Society has been er raged 
i excavating the Heracum, The temple of Poseidon and Amphitrite has 
been brought to light at Tenos Ar Cos, Dr, Herzog has found the temple 
of Asclepios. ft may be vecollécted that, in the fourth mime of Herondas, 
some women of Cos bring gifts to Asclepios at’ his temple, and converse 
admirinely on the objects of art which they see around them: They speak 
of certain statues and allude to the inscriptions on their bases. Some of 
these statue-bases have been found. The site of Tralles has yielded 





xlix. 


Geology, Architecture; Marble Statuary, and Inscriptions. The second 
volume of this important work is to follow at no long interval, Another, 
publication of the past year which may be noticed is the work on * Ancient 
Athens' by Professar Ernest Gardner. While mainly topographical 
it treatment, it regards topography from the historical point of view, 
Early Attic art generally, and that of the sepulchral réliefs in particular, are 
included in the scope of the volume, which should be welcome to students 

In looking back on those events of the year which concem our 
studies, a: word may perhaps be said as to an incident which has attracted 
considerable attention in France, and which is not devoid of instruction: 
I refer to the lively controversy regarding the so-called tiara of Saitapharnes. 
The dfficial enquiry, which was entrusted to M. Clermont Garneau, has 
established the followmg facts: The tisra was elaborated, with the help 
of some reaily ancient pieces; by a living artist at Odessa. For the 
Scythian subjects which he represented on the tiara, hts authority was @ 
work by. two Russian scholars on the antiquities of Southern Kussia. For 
the Greek subjects he consulted a German work entitled ' Picture-/\tlas 
for the Study of World-History,” This book accounts for some Of the 
most peculiar figures which adorn the tiara, One of these, purporting-to 
be a wind-god, was taken froma page of the book which has the following: 
headline: ‘Gods of light and of bealing—Winds—Seasons. From the 
position of the figure on the page, the fabricator rashly interred that it 
represented a wind. His own statement is that he made the tiara in good 
faith, and that it was ordered as a present for a Professor of Archaeology 
who was about to celebrate his jubilee, 

lt is a matterof common, though perhaps vague, knowledge to most 
persons who care for such things, that the private art collections of this 
country are rich in treasures from ancient Greece. But the astonishing 
wealth of such collections has never, perhaps, been more strikingly manti- 
(ested) than in the exhibition of Greek Art at the Durlington Fine Arts 
Club, which isto remain open till the end of July, To mention only a few 
of the objéets which it contains, there are some of the Lansdowne Marbles, 
there is the Fragment of the Parthenon frieze lately found in an Essex 
garden, there ig an early bronze equestrian statuette, once in the Formats 
‘collection—there is the Leconfield head of Aphrodite, the Pierpoint Morgan 
statuette of Eros, the Ludwig Mand portrait of Menander (?}—+o say nothing 
af numersus bronzes, terra-cottas, vases, gems amd coins [t is a great 
boon for students of Greek antiquity that this wonderful collection should 
have been brought together from = many homes, by the generosity of 
the owners and the enterprise of the organisers, 

A Society devoted to the promotion of Hellenic Studies may naturally 
weleome another event which has occurred since our last annual meeting. 
A Charter has been granted toa British Academy; one of its: four 
sections is concerned with History and Archacology, while another is 
devoted to Philology. As has lately been indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness, the object of the new institution i not te be ornamental, but to do 





work. Before, however, it can do work such as that in which forvien 
Academies find their most useful fonction, it: must receive, as they receive: 
some measure of financial aid from the State. That such aid may 
ere long be granted, will, I do not doubt, be the wish and the hope of this 


Society. 

In concluding these remarks, I would ask leave to touch upon a subject 
to which the Report has already teferred,—the Joss which this Society has 
Sustained by the death af Francis Cranmer Penrose. As one who enjoyed 
the privilege of his friendship for many years, and as his colleague in 
more than one relation, | cannot refrain teday Irom adding a brief 
personal tribute, however inadequate, to that which has already been 
rendered in the name of cur Council as a whole. The delicacy of his 
perception, the truth of his instinct in al] matters relating to that noble art 
which he had made his life-study, were attributes-which only-an expert in 
that art-could fully appreciate. To a larger circle; they were in some 
measiire disclosed by his great work on the Parthenon. But all who were 
brought into relations with him came to know that the gifts of the artist, 
fine a4 these were, derived an enhanced charm, and a higher value, front 
the qualities of the man, He had true and rare dignity of character, and 
sweetness of character also; he was full of courage and of manly confidence 
when there was anything to bedone ; at the sanie time he was the most 
modest of men, and the most absolutely. unselfish, never thinking for a 
moment of recognition or reward, but altogether bent, in his simple and 
whole-hearted way, on using all hie powers to the best purpose for the 
work which he had in hand. He did much for the advancement of 
science invite chosen field, but he gave nothing better to those who were 
‘associated with him than the knowledge of a beautiful nature, and the 
exaniple of a worthy life They will always held his memory in respect 
and affection.. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by Prof Fairclough, and 
carried unanimougl—The former President and Vice-Presidents were 
re-dlected, and Prof. Emest Gardner-and Br. ©, Waldstein were elected 
Vice-Presidents Prof, J. Bo Bury and Dr, A. S.. Hunt were elected to 
vacancies on the Council—Mr. Hogarth, gave some account of his 
explorations in the Egyptian Delta and at Nauveratis, 
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FIRST LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
ADDED TO THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOUIETY 
SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE 
Marcu—Ocroner, 1903 


Abbott (G, F.). Macedoman Folklore: vo. Cambridge, NOs. 
Aeschylus, Perene. Ed. A. Sidgwick. Svo: Oxford, 1005, 
3 Septem contra Thebss. Ed. A. Sidgwick. | 
Svo, Oxford. 1000, 
Anstice (J.) Selectiona from the Choric Poetry of the Greek dramatic 
Writers. Evo, London, 1832.. 
Aristotle, Ethics, Ed, Al Grant. “vols. Svo, London, 1874, 
Bérard (V.) Lez Phiniciens et L'Odysste. Tome [. 
Bro. Paria: 08: 
Dejrertinent of Coins and Medals, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. 
Svo, Parthia. By W. Wroth. 1005. 
rlington Fine Arts Club. Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art 
an | to. London. 1903, 
Chandler (R.) ‘Travels in Asia Minor. dto. Oxford. 1775, 
Coleridge (H. N.) Introduction to the Study of the Greek Clnsxic 
Poets. Sve, London, 1846, 
Eleutheriades (N. P.)  } deirpros Benerqeia dv Toupee. | 
Svo, Athena [{05, 
Freshfield (E.) A Memorandam on the Byzantine Capitals place 
the Church of the Wisdom of God, Lower Kingswood. 
Fol 1908, 
urtwaengier (A.) [Das Tropaion von Adamlisai. 
oe ne dito. Munich, 1008. 
G—  (E; E.) The Makers of Hellas. = 8V¥6, EZondon, 1905, 
Greenidge (A. H. J.) and A. M. Clay, Sources for Roman History 
. ne. 133-70. Bro, Oxford. 1903. 
é 


liv 


Hardie (W. BR.) Lectures on Classical Subjects 
fro, London. 104 
Lear (E.) Views in the Seven Toninn Islands. 
| Fol, London, 18635. 
Millingen (J,) Peintures Antiques de Vases Groes de la Collection 
de Sir John Coghill, Bart. Fol. Rome. 1517. 
Niese (B.) Geschichte der Griechischen und Makedonischen Staaten. 
acit der Sehlacht bai Chaeronen, Part Itt. Handbiicher 
der alten Geschichte. Ind Series. Svo. Goths. 1905. 
Pallis (A,) A few notes on the Gospels according to St, Mark and 
St. Matthew, Bvo. Liverpool. 190s. 
Petersen (E.) ‘Tenjavs Dakische Kriege, Il. Der zweite Krieg. 
| | Bvo, Leipsie. 1403. 
Plato. Opera. Fd. J, Burnet, Vol. IT. [Seript. Class; Bibl, 
Oxon |, Seo, Oxford. 1. 
Thirlwall (C,) History of Greeee, 8 vole, Bvo, London. 1895. 
Ward (J.) Greek Coins and the'y Parent Cities. 
| Ryo. London, 19 
Wood (J. T.) Discoveries at Ephesus fyo, London 877. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBCTORS. 


‘THe Council of the Hellenic Somety having decided that it is desirable 
for a common systeny of transliteration of Greek wards to be adopted im 
the Journel gf Hellen Studizs, the following scheme has heen drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committes, and has received the approval of the Council, 

In consileration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
sclieme is of the nature of a goimpromise, antl in most cases considerably 
latitude of wage ts to be allowed, 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliteruted inte the Latin 

‘aiphabet accorting to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age, 

Thus « shoul be represented hy ¢, the vowels and diphthongs Vv, at, of, ov 

by y, aa, o¢8,and w respectively, fimal -o¢ and -o» by -ve and -wm, and -po¢ 

by -r. 

~ Bat in the case of the diphthong ei, 111s felt that-ei ts more suitable 
than e« or ¢ although in names lke Laodieca, Alexenafriiz, 
where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or ¢ should be preserved | 
aley wards ending in -eoy met be represented by -eum, 

A sortain amount of discretion mst be allowed in using ‘the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the « form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed az far as possible in -¢ and -® terminations, 
eg. Prien, Suyrao, In some of the more obseure names 
ending in -pes, as Adaypos, +r should be avoided, as likely 
to load to confusion. ‘The Creek form -o# is to be preferred 
to.-¢ for names like Dion, Hieron, except ma name so pommon 

. as Apollo, where it would be pedantic 

Names which have acquired «a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athene, shoul of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forme hke Hercules, 
Mercury, Minerce, should not he used for Heracles, Hommes, and 


Athens. 


Iwi 


(2) Although somes of the voile should be teunslitembel in the aane 
way as other proper names, names of personilications and epithets such as 
Nike. Homonota, 2 ycicinthios; should. tall water 34. 





(3) Inno case should necents, especially the ciecam 
vowels to show quantity, — 


(1) In the ease of Greek words other than proper names, used 1 ad names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek farm should be transli 
letter for letter, & being ved fore, cA for x. but y and w being substitatod 
tor v and ov, whith are mislesding in English, ew, Nike, gponyomencs, 
diafuncenos, rayon, 


This rule. should not be righlly enforced in. the case of Greek 
words in common Enyjish uss, such as gis, symposium. It 
is also necessary lo preserve the nse of ow for ev in a 
certain number of words in which 1¢ has become almust 
untyersal, such as don/e, gironsia, 





(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proof in accordance with this scheme, except in thy case of a 
special protest from «a contributor, All contnilmtars, therefare, who object 
‘on principle to the system approved hy the Council, are requested to inform 
the. Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal, 


In addition to the above system of tronsliteration, contributors ta the 
Sourmiel of Fellonte Studies are requested, so far aa possible, to adhere to the 
following eonyentions :— 


Guotations from Ancient and Modera Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, artioles, 
periodicnls or other collective publications shouldbe underlined (for italics) 
If the tithe of anarticle is quoted ne well as the poblication m whieh jt is 
contained, the latter shonld be: bracketed: Thus; 


Six, Jalyb. xvii 1009, pp, 34, 
— 
| Six, Protogenee (Jahrb, xvii 103), p. a4. 


Bit ne a puis the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
The anniber of the edition, when tiecossary, ehonld be indicated by it 
emall figure above the lines ag. Dittenb. Sift 123.. 


vil 


Titles of Pevintical and Cottective Publications. 
The fallowing abbreviations are suggested, fs alresily in wore! ar less 


general wee. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
ehould be employes. 


AEM, = Archilalogisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen. 

lnm, f= Atnall dell’ Lowtitute. 

‘Ach, Ave =Avehiivlogischer Anseiger ‘Helblatt <unr Talerhuch), 
Arch. Zeit.= Archanlogiacbo Zeitnng. 

Ath, Afitik.=Mittheilungen des Deutechen Arch. Lust, Athoniscbe Abtheilimg, 
Baumeister —Vanmetster, Denkmillee des klusziachen Altertann 
C01 = Hullstin ile “Snes oe ace Heiléniqne, 

Berl. Vai, =Fartwingler, Beschreibnng der Vaecosumiung mt Berlin. 
EM. Broasee= British Mozenm Catalogue wf Bronze 

BILC = British Museam Catalogue of Greek Colne 

BM, Jager. <Greek Inseriptions in tho British Muserm. 





ELM. Paees—British Museum Catologtie of Vases, 1893, etc, 

#.5,4.~ Annual of the British School a Athens, 

Bull. a. J. =Bullettino dell’ Inetitmto, 

CLG. =Corpas Inecriptionam Graccaram 

{.}.0,=Corpus Inscription. Latinarnm. 

CR Acad. Iyecr.=Camptes Rendus de l'Académis dea Inceriptions 
Dar,-Siyl = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire dee Antiquites 

Ditients, Syll. = Dittenberger, Syiloge lnacripijanam Graecurum. 

Ep: ‘Apy.="Equpepic Apxawhoyen). =e 

GP. f-=Collitz, Sammlnng der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gueh, A.¥.=Gerhani, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

(GA. =OUttingishe Gelelirte Anzeigen. 

i}, = Inseriptiones Graeeae.! 

L.A. =Rohl, Ineeriptiones Graecas antiquissimas, 

Fake. Jahrbuch des Devtechan Archiologischen Fnetituts. . 
Jahresh-=Tolreshefte des Qeatlerreichisclum. Arclidologischon Institutes. 
J. 4.8. —Journal of Hellenic Stustien | 

Le Bas-Wadil «Le Bas-Wadilington, Voyage Archéalogiqus, 

‘Michel —Michel, Reenei] d'Inseriptions greeq ses. 

Mon. d. = Monumenti dell" Tnetints, 

Miiller- Wise. = Millor Wieselur, Denkusiiler der alten Kunst. 

Iu. Murhiee= Collection of Ancient Marbles in. the British A mem. . 
Saue Jahrb, ELA lt = Neue Jabrbticher fiir das klassiehe Allertum. 
Nowe Jaheb, Phil Send Tuirtiicher far’ Philologiz. 





i The attention of contbutam enlled to the fart that tho tities of the wolamar of the mec il 
jaeua of the Corpus of Greek ‘Toweriptians, published. by the Prosisa Acaieny, furve nmw. bean 
ghianged, av follows s— 

Are 1, = Tnect. Atticar anna Eucliclis wetustintes. 
. hs wo Sette quae ext inter Kuck anu, it Angnett tempore. 





" HL ei antatie Poetrt tues. 

i = un 4 vgalidia, | 

OWT oe gp | Megntridia et Foeotion. 

ENS = yp Orneciae Septentvionalis 

REL = 42 teoml, Moris Acgual procter Treiam, 
MEE = yg Tale et Siciliae. 


Wiii 


Nom, Che =Nuiniinmalle Cloroi ce, 
Von, #1 =Numistuatische Zeitschrift ; 
Pauly-Wissrwa = Panly-Wissown, Beat-Entoyelopiidie der ¢lesstzchen Altertitmer igen 
euhali. 
PF hisil = Philologus, 
Free. Arch.= Revie Arclidologiy ue 
Atey. Et, tev, = Revue des Etudes Cineequen 
fier. Now, = Herne Numismatique: 
fier. PAitul_= Revie ile Phitologie. 
Wh, Moe —Kheiniselieg Mises, 
Row). Mitth = Mitteilungen des Dentehen Archdologischen tuatitnts, Honiiscle Ahiheils 
Wine, | 
Koether = Brecher, Lexicon der Metholigio. 
CAM =Titali Aston Minoris. 
#f- N = Zeiterbritt fir Nimiemtlik 


Tropatiteration of I ie Loa, 

[ ] Siuare brackets to indicate additions, 4 0 lacuna Hllod by conjectin: 

( ) (Curverl trackets to indicate ulterations, {4 (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbal ; (2) letters mistépresented by the engraver | 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver? (4) mistakes of tie 
copyist. | 

<= > Augular brwkets to indicate omissions; ty, to enclose Supertvois 
letters appearing on the original, 

--« Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna whon ble: exact number of thitssing 
lotters is known. 

-- + Dashes for the sane purpose, when the number of Tuissing: tetters is 
not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original ins jotu wiseript, it: should be reproduced in that forns ; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subserrpt. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, shoul be represented by a 
epenial sign, +. 


Quatationa fein MSS. wad Lit rary Treats. 


The same conventions shoukl be wimployed for this purpose as for inserip- 
tions, with the following émportirat exceptions -— 


( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 


avnibial, 

[L ]) Double square brackets to enclose supertluons letters appearing. on the 
onginal, | 
<> Angular brackets: to enolose letters Supplying an omission in thio 

original, 


———— — 


The Editors desire to press trpon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and nemnrutely indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precantion ads very-eonsidermbly to the cost of production of the Junswyal 








The Society 


for the [Promotion of thellenic Studies. 


PeisiresT— 


PROFESSOR Sie RICHARD JEBB, Liv), D.C... LLD., MP. 


Tite Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies was founded tn 1879 for 
the following objects — 

I, To advance the study of Greek language, hterature, and art, and to ilies 
trate the history of the Greek mace in the ancient, Byzantine, and 
Neo-Hellenic periods, by the pubheation of memoirs and unedited 
documents or mommments in a Journal to be issued perrodically, 

IL. To collect. drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs. a 
Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites amd remains, and 
with: this view to invite inpvellers ta communicate 16 ihe Society 
nites ar sketches of arclixological and topographical: interest, 

TT. To ongaiise means by whien members of the Society may have 
‘nereased facilities for visiting ancient sites and porsanie archeological 


researches In Gouritries which, at any time, have been the sites of 


Hellenic civilisation. 


Tn accordance with the first object the Jawrxal of fedlente Studies was issued 


<n 1880, andl has since been! published in hall-yearly parts, tinder the management 


at an: Editorial Conmmittes. “The present Comumittee consists of PRrorrsot 
fess? GAeoxes, Mu, G. Fo Hitt, and Mr: FG. Kenver, with a Consultative 
Comuuttee-consisting of Stn, Ricnaky Jenn, PHoressor BywaTer, Sin E. Manor 
Tuompsas, My. Sipsey Convin, Proresson Peacy GARDNER, and Mx. R. Cari 
Hosaxount (ex officio), as Director of the Pritish Schoolat Athens, ‘The fawrwel iz 
recognised not only In Engl and hutelsewhere-as ome of the leading organs ol classical 
archeology. Twenty-two volumes have now beet issued: “To enable the /varneé to 
be exried of) with the same efictency; and, further, 16 enable the Society to fulfil 
the other objects fat which it wae created, anid more especially to take th hand or 


2 


to support the work of expioration in Hellenic: countries and the publication of 
resiilta, the Couric! appeal.to all members to do what they can to enlarge the 
numbers of the Society, and invite ail persons who desire to see Eingland ar feast 
on alevel with othe: countries in devotion to Greck studies, to offer themselves as 
candidates for election, With its present $19 members and 150 subscribing 
Libraries ‘the margin of revenue left after the jniblication jn cach year of two 
numbers of the Journal with adequare Hustrations ig. not large enough to allow 
of more than occasional small grants for other putposes. Lf the numbers could 
be miséd to 1600 or more, there would remain every year a surplus whieh might 
be devoted with real effect to the prosecution of archeulogical research in whatever 
direction might seem advisable, Even. as mt is the Society has been able to give 
substantial lielp to the work of the British School at Athens, of the Asia Mivar, 
(Cyprus, and Cretan Exploration Funds, 2 well (as to some private explorers. 

By at arrangement recently made with the Society of Antiquaries; the Socicty 
holds occasional meetings in that Society's roams in, Burlington House, when papers 
are read and discussed, and any communications of importance can be made to 
members. The books and perigdicals which have been acgpired iy the Society 
for the wee of members are kept in a room secured for the purpose at 22 Albemarle 
Street. During the past few years the Council have made considerable progress 
towards: the formation of a good Reference Library of works dealing with every 
department af Greek art, language, and history, As the Library grows its usefolness. 
grows also, and it is eminently desirable that the Soctety should be ina position 
to devote from, £75. to “100 m year to this object, 11 should be added thar 
a very competent Librarian has: been appointed, and ts within-stated times daily 
at the service of members when the Library is Gpen. 

Some years ago the Cauncil began the dollection of aseries of photographs of 
Greek sites, scenery, and objects of art, by inviting travellers to supply to menibers 
at cost price copies of photographs taken im the course of their journeys m Greek 
fands. Of some of these photographs éxcelleot enkirgements wete made by he 
Adtorype Ce, which are supplied t6 members at a low mate. Tt was a nator! step) 
from: this heginning to have lantern slides made from these and other Greek 
subjects, which could be lent at alow rate to members for lecturing and teaching 
purposes: This branch of the Society's work met with so much encouragdmert 
that in 1898 the Council accepted an offer fram one of their body, Mr. |, Lititon 
Myres, of Christ Church, Oxford, to undertake the ongansation of a collectiun. 
both of plintogrmiphs and lantern slides which should be 29 far complete as to 
supply all the reosmmable demands of fectarers and teachers. It need hardly 
be pointed out that this Jevclopment involves not unly considerible labener wat. the 
part of the organi, but aloo mo sini) dénnind wpen the Society's funds: Hur ie 
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is obvious that when the collection is made and organised {and the work is now, 
wel) advanced) a very marked addition will have been’ made to the privileges of 
mombership, and the Society will have strengthened its apecial claim wpon the 
support of all serious students of Greek ar, archeology, hitory, andl lferature, 
and particularly of members of the teaching profession, whether at the Universities 
or in Publie Schools, Lasts: of photographs and lantern slides can be obtained 
from the Librarian at 2 Albemmarle Street, to” whom aiso should be aildressed 
all applications from members-desiring to borrmw them, 

The foregoing summary of the objects and the work of the Society will serve 
to show that a5 time goes on the demands made upon its resources are likely to 
imcrease tather than ty diminish, while some loss of reverie mist eceur year by 
year through the death or resignation af members, It is therefore of the first 
importance that the supply of candidates tor membership should be constant and 
increasing, Applications. for membership, or for information about the Society, 
should be addreseed to the Hon. Sec, Mr. (seorge Macmillan, St. Martin's Street, 
London, WC. 

Libraties may eubscribe tw the fowrnal of EHeflenic Studies at the menibers’ 
subscription of one. gumen per anni, Librarians deeirimg to avail themscives af 
this privilege should apply to the Hon. Sex, 

‘The Annual Subserjption of One Gumea entitles members to receive a copy cf 
the Journal uf Hellen Stodies as published. Back pumbers of the /oursa/ con te 
obtamed by mew members on payment of the subscription for the years in which 
they appeared. “The entrance fee due from new members on election is one gumea. 
‘he Asmual Subscription can be campounded for by » single paymentof £45 +54. 
The Life Subscription does not entitle new members to the volumes Issed) PTEV MOUS 
to the year of election, but all buck volumes: may still be had on payment of 
the Subscription for the year in which they were issued: A Subsenptions ane 
payable to the uccount of the Society, at Messrs. Robarts, Lathbock and Co, 
ts Lombard Street. 

The uifaire of the Society are administered by the Council, the presdilt comsti- 
bution of which is shown on the following page 
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Tae woller lal pt ahiiad posnis wick Lesurs iL sti of tier ters be 1 ae 
ope OF. Die west: interesting problerus i in the literary history of Greece, and, in < é8 
ppite OF shiny tentative solutions, it mivet be adbmitier tlvat ie origin and ve" a 
composition of this anthology still, remunin. ts aysterys ‘We know fhatMie - jp e = 
Th initen Tneluile poems couposed by Tyrtarns, Minnernins, and Salon, and. “ 
it ie efore hy no means unlikely that they alsa include’ ‘grenkene een Ot 

Wlegies thatican no longer be traced to-their pro ; - 
object of the fillowing article is. to disetiss a few points fretted with ilies | 
- poot’s life and: polition) surronnidiugs,'s we must firstool all diseover seme: test 
which will enable us tH distinguish the genuine poems vf Pheogniafrom tase 
of other poets represented i in the collection, We ean safely ‘ASsume tit 

* Theognis is the author of all the elegies in Book T. which opntain the name 

_ of Oyrnus, the young noble to whom the poet addressed a KEL af his 
Gidactic aud political pooma: For the name of Cyrnus is the odonyis* 

referred Lo by the poet in elexy TH-20, as something which will lend to the 

- Hetuetion « of the theft, if the powmy are stolen. The eiayyis, 

suppose, be ths name of the: ect tssriaatte the mere Sie 

of Theognis at the: begin 


Sil gt 20 pepe cab 


” Keene is su frequently introduced. E 
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T., HUDSON WILLIAMS 


Sitaler in his edition af Thoogois cortainly goes too fur when be reject: 
almost every poem that does ot hear thie *stul'= for an elegy may offen be 
m mere fragment, anid we neal not suppose that Theognts aBixed the seal 
to all the poe be ever eon prac), But ne material to illostrate the poat's 


life the renaming poems in the gollection must be used with the greatest 
caution, and mere occurrence in the collection should never induce ts to 
Hoe pt A. POON Me POLE. 

Outside the Theornilen we hove no trustworthy information about the 


poet himself, and. every reference 0 himin the works of ancient writers has: 





heen the subject af violunt oontrotmy. The anclente could not: 


oy the question of his home and birthplace, In v.23 he calls: hunself 


‘“Theognis the Megurian.’ ‘The poems contain such clear references * to thw 
Nisaean Megara on the fethions of Corinth Uhat moat moder acholark agree 
in regarding Theoguis isa native of that town, The ancients, it is trae, 
were divided im their apinions,.and many preferred the claims of Megara in) 
Sicily, The twtter liad the sapport af Pinto, whe! refers to Theopnis as 
arokiryp tae ee Sree Meyapéon: tn spite of many ingenious suggestions * 








Y Meyapaie without on adjeotrre” naturally 
fie “ew walle wf Bhd Mognira * ammul (ie wend 
will deny (lie cludes af Nien Megara jo thus 
(LG tiation, 

Pie frolithia) eitation. deacrtiod is the 
Theageides earieqjpuule elieely with the 
woontha af Mogara give by Aristotle anil 
Vintaroh, Many expregsoes in thy poome wny 
diattesl|y vefer te Nieaean Megara, hut: ae 
cannot be alwajyw ceria thit Thognis la tlie 
authorof the pommna lvquestiom. 

The opeting eonplet of eluyy r3-7e) <on- 
tulnd a mofirened to eonblnantal Migarn, anol ite 
patron Apollo, : 

bends deel, cht hy ple dlpyoeae tive Zepyr, 

“Anuaildg Tikenos euall xegi(pedey 

For we know that Apollo Welpai. Aleathene te 
rebndlil Hhe seals nf Mepacras wml one nf the 
iowri'a ttterlels bears the ieome of Almithom 
(Yaw. 1 42). (Aleathowe ie get Wo hve 
ivilradeel a totale 16 “AtdAKo@ Aypniny emi 
“Apragis beypordpe (IMome | at) “The opening 
poems of the collation oro mdiieeean| to leitiue 
e#pectally connectiil With Mogem, vic Apelic 
and Arius, whe Nyare promiiamely wai the 
bron nnd oitrer Gelpe of thin etutn, 

* Lowe Ap 2, 

‘AG gpeoryeduale Gale Terai, the gine 
wip Adqeaion, raile Fa watltqe yerdieemy, | _ 

GU AM, “Apes 36 yy a yader derwe padre Fy) 
gaute dysliwny pleas wal awh} tobe de og weylery 
raAdagy yeyrouirowr dpierows ieparse gene he 
bi tal Spier pepvope drawer, Wopiur, eine 
tee de Suretle Merpaptee, 


© Moat uadvrn erliles endutvaiy to puter he 


HiMoaliy hy accepting the wnneaitan ofa ardyniie 


mE (quoted jy Sitater, Thoognttie Heliijnii, 


aiewele Lo yy 40) el Bd dedAver aoyhe fe racres 
ple leagues Meyapldoy, dey \dderae Wooly ZacwAlan, 


0h reratia Pye, yerdrtay Puy Moyes bee’, dy 


fai rir Tupraion AcesSandeior : Wate, they say, 


Moga, and fi the jakeage aide dbserucion |e 


tills ne thar the poct heil received the franebiae 
lw the’ Shetllats hts. Heed Plato mont this, fie 


wonld surely have aililod thu word —pedpeiuer te 


Sotlrae (we inthe ease of Tyrtacus), Waleleer 
followed by Sithler) pomones the diffeatty by 
veantuing that ii thi above qnetation from the 
lawe the words soi queir tnoun ‘we Inhahitants 
Attica’ Thhtsanhd cortainly make every: 
hing: wltar,: bat auch a prdsetation te qnite. 
imypowitilo, Although the apeukur iy ss 
Atlindan, wal juris (ithe done 86 two Jinse 
carlin) tom Oly tuewn “we oni) thom whe: 
agree Hit 9 of tide pednt,! "ae whe Milter 
from Tyytacte Inoue views cxn-alac briug for 
vanl iu yoet ta wuppert of amr opinions” 
Thaogtia j* Wot Lirouggh tines thads acting se 
Fatite of Altios to. meet Tyemeus the Sparta. 
Stel) © soutret font of qaetiin ker Nor 
ouly woul! ik le inmtevait andl owt af place, 
fol Tyrawwe bie if fe at Lie vory cortmel 
uit sition seit tole we a tnt ive of Atticn, 
leat tat th Aidan Phir bend pois aie dritira 


‘Mucor to repmemnt mot two oFlviticte lit: (we 


aliwilina at option om the qyimetion at ieedin, 
viz, Vw rexpective morte of wrdow aa) g 
aa FeAdwon fa toute of ie nlnii'y tru) radi 
thes i 


THEOGNIS AND HIS POEMS. 4 


it le impossibly to reconcile conflicting statements by explaining these words 
away, and we must admit that Plata looked upon Sicilian Megara as the home 
of our poet, But the proveata of the ancients" and the testimony of the 
poems themselves justify us in rejecting the philosepliers statement ancl 
accepting the claims of continental Megara onthe borders of Attics, So 
strong is the evidence in support of this view that even tlie two German 
critics’ who refuse to reyard Nisaean Megara as the home as birthplace of 
the poet, have foul thenuselyes compelled to connect him. with that town, 





and to admit that at least part of his life was spent there. 
We must next diseuss the question of date, In elegy * 43-00 Theognis 
deals with the changes in the political situation, and iuforms us thut 


sovercion power had been taken own 


passed into the hands of the ‘low. 


y from the good’ i, the nobles, antl 
‘those who befure Knew. not sitite or 


laws, but wore ont with their sidea the skins of goats, nnd like stags dwelt 


outside the city: 


Megara: to fix ite date we have but ¥ 


This isa yeferenes to the mtroduction af democracy at 
ery scanty unterials at our disposal, but 


we may still arrive at a fair degree of certainty by examining tlie stutenwrnts 
of Theognis himself und the stray bits of evidence we nay gattier from the 
works of Aristotle and Plutarch. We must start with the reign of Theagenes, 
who mised himself 10 power by the means commonty adopteil by all aspirants 
to tyranny in those days.’ Posing aa the champion of the poor, he attacked 


the nich landlords who, it would appear, had 


dvctipied a particularly 


fertile tract of land near the giver, and there he élaughtered (herr cattle. 
With the help of a body-gaard furnished’ by the people he made himeelf 


tyrant, anid seema, for a tine at least, 


to have been a midst snecessfal ruler. 


Tow Jong he riled we do ndt know, bat we do know that be was already 


tyrant when lis son-in-law Cyloo, with 


the help of a body of mercennries 


sont over from Megara, seized the Acropolis at Athena ani endeavoured to 
nuke himself master of the-city. During his rule Theagenes adored the city 


with works of public utility.” 


His reign cannot liavé been @ long one 


Plutarch (Qi. (raeens, 18) tell us that the tyrant wae expelled by the 
peopte of Megumn; some ™ sololars have assumed that the eanse of his ex- 


yuilsion was jis failmre 


Png Dicky, at Behe, al J tat logger. PHL 
jute by Bitalor)@bret A alMouon, dmraghidase vit 
rg Ddrwel dit raerropsderst and Harpocretion: 





dbron Ye Meyageds deh cay spor re ATriNt 


Meqdpert airés dp gare 4 eugrer BAto 
phe yp Gyeqe wal de Eeiedhe wore pala 

2, BF. Unger (! Dia Heimat yon Theoynis,” 
Piriloloyns 45) takes the poot to be a nagive 
a Megara on the borders of Macedon util 
Epirss, amd a cuemnber of phir tile ATzaee 
(el. -Theog. 1209), 

J, Bolonh [Miia vFahrts 6 Fai. 0 eWat 18H) 
accepts The riew of Plate, ebinity an perenne val 


to: prevent Salamie falling mio the hands of the 


ite rofervnce to ooralry to Taso. S0-Go4. 
+ Pas griechiduhe Megara ut so. watile wie der 
cause Meloponnes bis an daa Ente des Som Th, 
tine Reitorel untorhelter.” 

* Gwoted in fall balow, man. My “notations 
ary takets from Dergk-Hilker-(lrnuius Aniholegiy 
Lerlea, 1071 = DLO.) Thoognda, ye OF 1 

* ariatotie, Pal, 1906 & 

lo nvintetly TST, res okeke ool AmB 
étupalerevee, 
0 Pausanias, 1. 40: 

Quoted below, i. 1S, 

Mi ¢.9. Borgk, Urtedh filteeraturgedchichte it 
I". ait 

Bz 
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Athenians when they attacked the islam! atthe inativation of Solow Ae the 
capture of Sainmis can handily have occurred before B00 Ke, we must reject the 
ubove suggestion, for it would give Theagenes a reign of at least “ twanty- 
five years, in whieh eae hia name would certainly have heen inserted. by 
Aristotle in his list of long tyrannies, since the foarth place on the lets held by. 
the tyranny of Hieron nol Gelon, which lasted only eighteen years (including 
the reigns of the two tyrants)” The reign of Theagenws tans then have bern j. 
short one, and we shall not be far wrong If wa redure its datation t five or 
#iX Years. 

Pivtarcl tells ig that after expelling Theagenes the Mevarians enjoyed 
* short period OF‘ moderte* government, and afterwards, under the feader- 
ship of demagognes “who gave the people copious draughts of the wine of 
freedom,’ becume thoroughly corrupt and violent towards the ried), witsring 
their houses and trenting themselves to sufoptnous banquets at their ex- 
pense. Finally they pnseod a measure on polling the |Wwones-leuders to Tetum 
thy interest they hil exacted, In another passage (On. Gr. OO) we find a 
reference Lo gu incident in the histary if this same democraey which the 
author velers (0 4s. 1} aed\artos éypoxparia, ) eae coe wakurroeda eroinaeé 
xai Hr fepocvlier, Then follows an accoupt of an act of vidleties com- 
mitte! by row Meyapeor ot Spaciraro pebvatlérres. who, BBpe xa} 
wpornrt, nssaulted a Gewpia TeNororineiop, Aa the state theglected to 
punish the authors of this act of veritable Hooliganiem,” the Anrphictyons 
interfered wold punished the ‘accursed’ citizens, some of whom were pul 
to denth and others driven. inte exile!" The conduct of thia deémodrney 
is charaeterized by the same expressions in the two passuges of the 
Quacstiones Gracene: its features are dgédyeta, Spy, Gporyy and ar atin ; 
it differed the stock mstance of doernodrativ juwleszness at Meyarn, and 
it is distinguished from all others by the epithet aedAagros. 

Ii, in other Greek autiore Wie ileal with the fortones of Megarn, we 
find references to a democracy iu which promineuse is given to the volanee 
rd) Line lecwsery (eee tf the COLTS, we shull, untess it is otherwise ata bei, 
nob be wrong ity assuming that) the one referred to by Plutarch ‘is 
Meth, 


| ee 





“ile Wwe aopept 624 mt, mathe fateot dute 
posalhio for the attowpt of Cylug, 

Aristotle, 1615; war Bl Acme } irae! 
eee Mpwre wal Pikare wep) Fnpawobwas, fry 8 
ott afrqg wohAl Aduswer, MAAS a ee 
Gene torre vleoy Cian ple ap deed rope 
revo vy byptle cbr Aree icra, Bie 
FW ‘bisa, Gpordtowhap Ze re deMedre worl ffs. 
veers, al Sa wohAal rar teyarribae dd puypdiv 
Fora peypdran wartedes : 

 idurstivmer iroreas, 16 

Megapsit Geryirg, the roparvor, deBailerey, 
Ohiper eer deenbpdeqear were tir maarre (ey 
ales wuA Ae —<ard (Arere—eai dapat oe moray e 


Pfapieres worrdwasi, ra -ré KAAS raly TAmrrianr 
ova SportPiperra, wai wapideres ali ray 
oidlat obras of girgres Adluup imate xal 
Sartre eohere swe’ he wh Try aren, Tele 
Bier wal jail’ Odpess fyparra mie, Tian J 
Sdyua Mipevej), pebs +dacot dveeparrarro ried 
rev Lersarur, ele Nebuwdran yearn mikise 
‘erie rh yurtgas FOr pega yopiearres, | 

Vat jake Mevemsre. Gi" demting Tht -woktreles 
etAgtar 750 dturlaroy, 

"As Athens had her geuis rtvce nd eh Barge 


mo Migrara hal het edsrrorio and af frayed. 


THEQGNIS AND HIS POEME: 7 


For further light on the subjec)\we must go to the Politics uf Aris- 
totle,” 1804b,  wapawdyoles*? dd wal) dv Meydpors xatehvbn Snpowparia- 
of yap énpaywyol, iva yonjwata Eywor Sypevew, FeSadhov woddoiy Tar 
yrupineor, Eos woKhovy Eratnaan Toug devyorras, of de xatu0Tes evienoay 
pnyoueror Tov Syuow Kal xaTéoTHCaL THY dAvyapylax. 

1302 b. vy rais Sypoxpariary [eracidfovew] of ebropor xatadpor)- 
qartes tie ataflas «al dpapylas, lov Kal dy ChjBais perd thy ev Olvodt- 
Tose meayNP KaKwS wohivevoperors ¥) Gypoxpatia deepOday, xal } Meyapeor 
éiaratiay cay crapylav yrTqlerron, cat ep Supacotoais wed THe PéXavos 
Tupaveddos, Kai ev "Podqs 6 hijuos mpo Ths éravacracens. 

The characteristics of this Megarian democracy aro exactly those piven 
by Plutarch - if Aristotle had not the dxaXacros Snoxpazia in minil when 
he was talking of deéA-yera, ateF(a, dyapyia, aud confiseations, he would 
sutely have said #0, expecially as in the very same passage he is so. careful 
to specify the other examples he addnces, ny. dr QySars ata THe ATA; 
tere was no need of further description in the case of Megam, as the 
reference was at once plain to all. We gather from Plutarch that demo- 
cracy was established after a glort period of moderate” government stil 
sequent to the expulsion of Theagenea A sentence ih the Poetica of 
Amistotle (ch. 8:3) may give us firther help in fixing the date® The 
Mogarians, we are told, claim:.comedy aa their own, dating its invention: em 
THe wap avratg Snuoxpatias. 

The Parian marble (wc, 264—3)* tells us that the people of Tearia 
instituted competitions in comedy ih a dite somewher: between 481 
ant $62": Susarion i referred bo as the ‘inventor.’ Whether tho above 
stntament is correct ot not, we can certainly draw the following covelusions 
People living less than sixty yenrs after Aristotle ™ believed that comedies 





were performed in Attien before 562 B.c. In the time of Aristotle (without 
The ancients attributed = Meyapder woke = =ooppotimis Hi luttle but seturned ninder an 
rely to Arivtotle. Gtrabe, Wh. wil F at “Ape. agrenmnt! (sarskeyardueros mavd yours), 


rové uve woAsrea Sq Agbore 
‘Orourtiow wal Meyopter 

© wapawAnyrion tofire to the precevling ty 
ttunces of Che atytirnent made of the begining 
of the whapter, vis. ef par ode  Syyoxpariai 
pdAcota peradddaoues fa the tae Fyre yet 
dod A ypecees, 

1 Another paniaya: iin the Politics probably 
refers fo tie overthrow of this demacmey: 
13a wepl mie vier Apyde earerraere - . . 
evey de Meydpuce de pee ewyeareAdsrror «ai 
TummAyéPapdeew wohy vox Bimor, Som [9 
Caer) refer 1900m, 192 bh, amd 1808 be pe tle 
retury of thw celles parrated in Thue, iv. 74, 
but aa Welckor pointed out in his Prolegomene 
to Theogais (p. xit:) thin ta torpomible awing 
then wordy deieqrar paydaeret, freyideree and 
cuppeydroudeae : for the oxtloe of 424 did not 
secure their matoration. ry slefeating their 


eo oli ia deory 


2 phe way copy tiog [devireorry) ol Mepapeit, 
al ev derattc, ce fel ray wee’ eirreis Sqauyper los 
yeroudrg?, wel of dx DineedXles. . 
© Fisch, Chroninoy Parncm, 1884, Chriat 
“Cr. Taitt.-Geech,' in Miller's Afirudhoech, vol, 
vii. 4), 3, LAS, p. G57. 

® Thee was a dafinite date engraved oo the 
martle, bot itis no longer vetile The entry 
copes (nibetween the urhonship of Daninelus 
amd the trrinny of Pisietratue: Flach, p. 15, 
$20 ap of de “AG grid compl dew scolpl ee 
nights [erqledyirae airhe] cor “Lempefan, 
séprtes Xmurapleves, nel GfAor drdiy. wparror 
oryaBel er] Rprexols| <ul aleve [dapap)e[ir}. 

Bergzk teade de audferr aeopySla qipdig Ur, 
fitt eek, ive pr. 4a. . 

’ Soom think that the compiler of the 
ohiromtale derived bis denforatlon Crows a yrupil 
af Aristotle. 
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being contradicted: by him) the people of Megara claimed the imvention of 
comedy, They would not be able to get anyone to listen to their claiia 
unless they asserted that comedies were performed at Megara ut 4 dite 
previous to the pipularly oceepted ilate of thie Icarinn contests avi the 
appearance of Susarion: whether they claimed him as a Megarian or tot is 
a question which does not concern ua bere. | 

The date they gave was éwi tis map abroty Syuoxpatias. So this 
democracy must have been established at least before 570 Be, probatily an 
youl many years earlier, What happened at Megara after the restoration of 
the oligarchs mst femain a matter of conjecture, Weleker assumes that 
the commons again tale themselves masters of the state and set up a 
democracy which remamed in power till Olymp 39..1.% Bnyt this theory 
must be modified, as Thucydides closes his account of the changes at Megarn 
($24 ne.) with the words: «mi wAeieroy By ypover airy te EXayioren 
perouéem ex esvicewy petiotacy Evyéuewer, As this most have been 
written hefore 396 B.C (the probable date of thé historian's death), the 
‘oligarchy of $24 mist have broken the record whon they had been consider- 
ably less than thirty yearsin power. We can therefore eafely assume that 
political power at Megara changed hands several times in the interval 
assigned by Weleker to democracy alone. 

Poems which umloubtelly belony to Theognia contain references to a 
astute of things parallel to that deseribed by Plutarch and Aristotle, and it 
can be proved that he wrote poetas addressed to his young friend Cyrnus 
soon after the demooratic revolntion™ In announcing his intention of 
writing poems for the special benefit of Oyrnus; Theognis assumes the tone 
Ufa mon who haa wide experience and falke to his young protégé like a 
father? We can infer that the age ul the poet at the time of the democratic 
revolution waz at least thirty, | ar 

Altliough the elegy 773-782 doey not bear the cds we need not 
hesitate to aceeph it us genuine, for the mention of the god Phoebus building 
the citadel for Alcathous proves conclusively thatthe poem is the work af 3 
Megarian and besides Theognis we know of ‘no Megarian poot who coulil 
have written tt Itisa prayer addressed to Apollo entreating: him ' te kewp 
the wanton borde of the Medes away from out town.’ We have seen that 
Thenunis wae born before tle close of the seventh century; ao the: eeterence 
in the above lines cannot be to the Persian invasions of 490 or 480 nic. but 

* Aristotle dove oot mention him garchique qual sentry tt d 
= at, Pa rm hin ‘atone Vee an 
atperior facta oat, qiitim OL 80, L. ex demi. dileg. reas. (LS88), p. 2, qin princiyen mt 
cratia torus _skracitire Hominatim retitatnin  wobilian demu populsriloe turbie ceagemat : 
cane ecauatet 3 Thuy. Th eeh ya alee jut statos ad Olymp, 89, 1, weiss otiGlemila, =| 
nil. "populatle wtatun quia) OL 502, mayae ™ Thie Wy divcnmeed in detail bolow. 
Pe emcavhees Sot es 
‘otto iinvoratio dubs aii leuko ‘gueh te are ma Seba ae dwipperar edkor 
guectr in Mloponmése : du nine Thusydtide. 
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to the terror owused hy the xdd 


i appearance of Cyrus and by his conquests: 


in Asis, when some of the Asiatic Greeks had to flee from their homes and 
seek a refuge across the sea. Thé: general tone of this elegy, as well as of 
757-768 (probably written by the same poet), is much better auitel to the 


ciroumetancea of 445 nc. than the yenrs of actual fighting with a Persian 


army in Gieecs ieelf ‘The language used does not sqggest a present danger, 


but rather a cluud looming oo 


the horizon, the fear of an tmvesion mode 


possible by the want of agreement smong the Greeks themselves: Instead 
of calling his fellow citizens to armé and srousing: their martin! ardour, the 


poet urges tham to itrink and be 


The careof the oeity he is quite willing to leave to the gods. 


merry, and not -to fret about the Persians 


Acoording 


to our ealinlations the age of Theognis would be about dixty In the year 


545 no., and this aeontda very well with: his prayer (in Vy. 
‘baleful old age’ should he Kept away 


767, Bi that 
fiom him. ‘The dates we have 


arrived at agree with thuse given by ancient grammarians and chronotogists 
who place the poet's fornit st QL 49-87, «9g Hieron; OL 59, 1, (ihronic 
Pasob. Ol. 57, Suidas yeyorms évorq wh ‘Odvperretée™ 


Many attempts liave been made to 
Megara during the first lislf of the sixth 
detailed is that of Cauer™ Starting with the 


reconstroct tho politien! history of 
century before Christ: the most, 
pooms of Theagnis, he tlis- 


tiuguishes two periods in the political [ie of the poet, of which he gives the 
following accumint. Though hn aristocrat ly birth, Theognis entered the 
political arena asa memibor of the middle-class party which inclided men of 
low birth who lini] enriched themselves by trade and munofseturing industry; 


among them Were multy mechanics and 
Caner refers to ae the ' Hawdaverherstinned.” 


espocially armotirers. This party 
He traces the fortunes of this im 


dustrial clase up to the time immuilintely preceding the tyranny of Theagenes 
(about 630) when their extretie poverty had (Iriven thet to seek a-remedy 
in revolution, It-was mainly by their help that the tyrant raised himself to 


power, and they derived the greatest benefits 


“1 O8 the threateof Gyrus, Jered. |. 185 
potas, he dye Fpalre, ob ra “Winer wdive bore: 
PrAteye AaAd ra oldie. 

© fierhery attrilintes it to Xenophunos; ct. 
Sitsier, Thengnidia Lehiqaine, p30, tite Aaa, 

 Thog, vr. 891-6 ar taken by Olirlat Cr. 
Dite-iaob, fi 281) to cofer to the Arhewtin 
expedition under the Uypynlin MTlthaihow be thee 
year 600 1c, nil ate Wied ae au ergament In 
favour uf a later dato for Theagnis (750 py. 
TTS apy, teborto the expedition of Mardoniuw 
2 oj, Bot thom im Gal gud grout! fur 
attritutine ihe elegy (301-4) to Theagnis, wor 
is (hin mefdrenco xo ctonr aa Christ woul! hare 
us bulinvy, Haloch, in the article suferred be 
whore (uote 7), abales bie lielief that Magara 
lial \paaeell tirongty tie aoeial mrolition (ele 
grossa evaluation, win 18) 2! the aed) of be 


from his rule, far the only 


with eontury ite. > ati this + one of his 
trashue for tufmsing to regend Theognia aa o 
native of Megars Nimes, He twitly mlinits 
that if this Moyers was the home of Theagis, 
Hin port mart have fived. wi the @md! of ‘the 
seventh: ventary, Mis jiterpretation of 773- 
cud, which hw tikes to refer to thy events of 
the yaar 180 a¢., compels him te rect this 
darlg date; xtid he emmaiders that the palitiual 
otepies multr to the struggles hetweoe the noliles 
aul tle people ia Sicilian Megara, #2 the other 
Megara Wed passe throagh [he same wainin 
quote than # eutury before. 

2 Prortedew semnd Politiber tm Megneryt wad Athen, 
vou Friedrch Cage, Stuttgart, 1600, of F, 
Caner, Studies ce Thegnde In Phtlologue 46, 
49, 54. 
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recon! we have of his reign refers toa step taken in their intercats™ The 


full of the tyrant wasn great blow to the party; they failed ta hold thoir 
own against the nobility, and list all the privileges they had won. The 
nobles were atill at the heal of the stato when Theoguis began to whte™ 
In the poems that belong to this period he refers to the members af hix 
party as citizens (dros): the nobles We calls yyeperes. In elegy 39-42 he 
praises his own comrudes, the aoro/, addresses & solemn warning to the 
Fyeuowee an expresses his fear that the conduct of the latter will leail to» 
tyranny? After this, Theoguie quarreiled with his political frends wud 
wenl over to the avistociacy, whose cuise he took up with the greatest 
enUiusiasm Henceforth he appears us the mouthpiece of Lhe most exeluaive 
easbe-feeling, his old companions an to him no longer ‘citizens,’ but the 
‘had,’ of «axel, for that te the name he now applies to them. He speaks of 
them in tones of bitter hatred and advises his young fiend not to associate 
with them orattond their gatherings (wg vv. $186). Themnobles were atill 
in power whon they poet dhanged silos™ The expanses of the war with 
Athims and the logs of Salamis alméat mined the nebles: fer aa the in- 
distrin! clase wae not called upon to defend ihe state against her énemies™ 
the brant of the fighting fell on the aristoersey, their land wae laid waste, 
their foreign trode roined, and their coffers dinined by the expenses of pa. war 
which they alone had to meer, while their political opponenta were allowed 
to pursue thet trade-undisturbed and rmypidly nmmssed princely fortuies ly 
the sald of arms: ‘The cewol now felt themselves strong enough to demand o 
alure inthe government: they were auccessfil in their demands and received | 
& share in the administration of the Jaw, Caner aces a reference to this im 
Theog. ¥. (0 which he. tranelates- ‘md kannte weer die Rechtspriche der 
Edlen nooh die der Gemeinen.’ Finally they practically deprived the tioblas 
of all power ond ruled the state with # rod of tron, stifling all opposition and 
dnving their critics to seuk refage in ridilles and parables (Tl 667-682),4 
The next change was brought whont by the revolt of the population of the 
country districts; their condition lind beeu one of extreme poverty and they. 
had derived uy beemnertiét from tha: ovente desorbed above, They now Tose 


, fornia® pioties, 
eal jou Brad) geatiitet hat, Deen dee ai 





wid You seluer Regicraig ivethii-winl, der Bau 
view? Warsylnttung (faux 1,40, 42) Ing im 
Jritepeese her Atl jects Beevalkeerma” ipe B) 

™ "Noch ‘aii elnlgeti Stellan let Thedgnis 
omehuint der Adel ale dey allein jrereechoide 
Renal ' (ys, 22), 


© What pean lial amber of (hile auld 


nies party to ew the ree of w'tereant with 
font © Jt Grae the “ofl of 2 Operant that had 
riinell their proapetia. The deviied adherent 
of e party thal owod all ie power on] pros. 
‘a to the treat Theagese wonld not bo eo 
porrificd at the thoogl of a mbes ly thel 


mise, = * Titew (51-34) Stellen lad goeahrighen, ohe 


die Gemeines [of wecel] die potitiachy Mache 
etrungeii liattin, welche thowy Thiopaie nicht 
Rite. * 

Se wate wich retpiltalite:—oder nicht 
Voereectrtiet—atrras Krdownmid devotee © {je 2) a itati- 
tment whith Caner emloaeoun bo prove Vie ql 
Lint of Thmeerls Ah OG8,. fy it likeiy Wet 
airy etate Wonk kiep mh a lene esctian af the 
population in jdleweas wt o rttisie whinh Uheegd.. 
tie! ite very exiatenn § 

* / Falctiovh wae ale elie Zoli ling die 
herrwehoodé Porto .; . Dives Parte thie Hie 


saiien Terrorherms wia,ujayw. ya EL: 
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eh ieee Liwk the town by storm, and established » democracy, luis to this 
revolution that Theagnia refers in vv. 53-60). 

Plausible nz thie above theory may appear, it ig impossible to wecept it, 
raninly for the following reasons, Thengenes, weare told, came to power as 
champion of the industrial class Of this statement no proof whatever is 
oifered beyond a mere reference made by & louriet many centuries laten toa 
aquednet built at the tyrants onlers, It is mich more probable tliat” The 
agen caine forward a3 the protector of the country population, aud we can 
appeal for suppert to the passuge in the Politics already referred to (1305-4), 
for the attack on the fertile lands of the rich was evidently = bid for the 
favour of the distressed ponsante whose laude isy-ou the barren and unpeo- 
dactive hillsides. It was easier to set up a tyranny in those ald days, saya 
Aristotle in the same passage, because the people lived oo the land and were 
busy at work _Theagenes, like Pisistratus (with whom his nate is mentioned 
niore tin ono by Aristotle), probably did all in his power to help thw 
pensant farmers anil to keep tliem busy with their own private: affatra ov thee: 
lomd; he had no wish to see then flocking Into the towns. This policy he 
seems to have carried out with great neces, for tle country people remained 
wn the fand and kept aloof frou ylities till the time of Theagnis (Th. 
vv, 53-80), | = 

Te ie hurd to see Low any reader of ‘Theagnis can for a moment believe 
that the poet ever changed sides in politics, Elegy 27-35 is the work of a 
man who has always been trie to the creed taught to him in his chilihood, 
and has never swerved in his alleyiance to the only true inith. Such words 
eould never have:come from the lips of a man who had been guilty of the 
very dffence ho himeetf denonnces, hor would le have liad the ossurance. bo 
speak in auch self-confident tones: ty i pupil whe Nad not yet forgotten the 
repronches hurled at those le was now called upon to imitate and oilmire as 
the only possible savioure of society. 

Again, the language used by Theownis' in Hlegy 53-04) makes it quite 
clear that the rule of the nobles war immediately followed by a democracy, 
and this there ia no room left for the assimed joint-nile of the uristocrats 
and the industrin| class which led to the triumph of the lutter. In. referring 
to the revolution only two classes are mentioned? by the poet, viz." the good * 
and the Hew eamere) and he ileseribes the change by ¢ay2ng dhint the ‘good © 
aco now “bad? and the ‘bad'* good.” This. can only mean that power was 
hefore held exclusively by the ' vod, (that is, the nobles) and that they lost 
it at one swoop: there was a complete reversal of positions, Caner takes the 
term eaxol to denate the wealthy middle-class as distinguished trom the 
nobles (dyaGe!) and the cominon people (anaes), Such a distinction does not 

7 : we are told that the peusanté are How ‘quod * and the 


axist, In vv, 57,95 


Aiipee, Aut vir to Be wlan, Aged 34 3) BAA cw Maka rie wee rare’ bedyerr” daeyier j 
ol epdai” obra Minas Gieear attre rouowns dh Adaais B dwariow ox BAAR OU PAGET HT, 
GAA’ dagpl wAceppos Sopa alywr carer Bar, obre qacaw “proyma oltre ety’ ape 


tet ber! Paap ried! deduorre eodeor, 
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‘wood’ are derdo/, and Gerdo/, az Caner himself admity, can only mfer to the 
commons who lave now acquired political rights. In Theognia the two 
terms xaxoi ani dedkoi are’ constantly interchanged and need a8 syTONylils, 
just as dya@ol mod ee@ei ard used iniifferently to wenote the robles: ef, 
101, 9" In another version" of (he alegy we are now discussing (43-81) 
caca/l is substituted for Serdo/, but I should not he inclined to lay inuch stress 
on this point, as the second version is evidently the work of a person who 
intentionally changed the order of the words in the first As a political 
term Theognis uses waxol without distinction for al] who are not of pood 
birth, and ales for these who desert the dye@ol and join the other side 
caxtw in ¥. 60.must refer to the sume persons us Berke! of 55," and v, 00 
means ‘they do udt know the distinguishing marks of “ good" and “had” 
men,’ that is, they do not know how to behave. jn their new position ; althongh 
they have assumed the role of «yall! they still conduct themselves like 
eo. 

Nor can we accept Cavers inlorpretation of 30—42, thongh he is partly 
supported. by most editors of Theognis, who masume that the poet is here 
protesting ugainet the violence of his own colleagues in the aristocratic 
party. In vv. 41, 42 tho blame is attached to the dyexone:, and by this 
Theognis must mean the ‘leaders’ of the masses, for he never blames the 
nobles, nor ia it likely thas he would use the word xaxoras in referring to the 
eonduet af the dyafoi*? The elegy was written when the commons hail 
wiready seized political power, but had not yet begun to uae it in their own 
interests. So for they are’ prudent,’ but they are not likely to reminit so, 
us their lenders are egging them on. If is. these demagogues who “give the 
masses copious drauglite of the wine of liberty” that are made responsible for 
the excesses of the democracy by Anatotle, Plutarch, and Theoguia himself, 


™ Phifdlogne 60, pp. S34 * Dario day} Then. 
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The two #legies 32 —42, 45—52: are exnetly potallel and describe ove tet 
the saine state of affnira, In the eeoond weare wid that ‘good men never 
ruined a state, bul where the "bad ‘ are Inwless'and give suite to the ungiwit 
[this proves that the bad are alvewdy i power] and sacrifice the public wien! 
to private gam, that state will soon be mined, thongh i miy now be enjoy rar 
perfect qtitet: for the inwiosspess of the ‘bad’ leads to strife, muriter, and 
tymuany: The «axol of the second elegy are thé pyeHdves of the firsts In 
both olagics they are acctised of &fpts. aavoi pen yt EO atée eaoppores = 
un’ et vow wokhd xetrae dv poevyly. In both elegies the poot fears a tyrant 
may be chosen to direct the people in their attacks on the nobles, just a6, 
hnlf 2 century before, Theagenss led them against the landowners, and this 
id what I take to he the meaning of line 40, ‘a man to steer or ginide the 
lawlessness in mit alates 

—« E suggest the following 4s a probable account of what occurred it 
Megara daring the life-time of Theognis, After the expulsion of “Theagenes 
the nobles ruled the atate and refuseil to give their fellow-citizens any share 
in tle government. This exclusiveness on their part lel to the formation of 
a temporary alliance between the fown population including the rich mann- 
facturers and merchant of the middle: class and the distressed pansanta of 
the country districta. There was a revolution, and m democracy waa estal- 
lished. Before long there was a split in the coalition, for the masses, at the 
instigation of their lealers, attucke the richer citizens without regard for 
party cousiderations, ami passed measures depriving them of a great part of 
their property. The nobles and richer middle class were now drawn together 
by community of interests, and a new political party was formed; MmArriages 
between members of the oll) uobility and the richer citizens of the middle- 
class became frequent, anil distinetious of birth tended to dizappear altogether. 
Some of the nobles still held aloof aml looked upon the breaking-lown af 
accial barriers with dismay. Theogniz can see 10 hope of safety for the state 
except in @ return bo the good days when the nobles were supreme, and he 





protests with greal bitterness againet the contamination of nobility by. inter- 
mariage with the ‘bad and 'low.” But he was the prophet of u lost cause. 
for self-interest and their common losses brought the nobles and meher 
citizens closer and closer together; great numbers of both classes had ther 
property coufiseatad and were driven into exile. Finally they returned 
Logetlier with ano army, attacked the ditorgatiised! emocrate, and defented 
ihem, A now eonstitution was drawn op im which political privileges were 
shared by all who hed taken part m the restoration of the exiles 





OL ebderriip ofag desc Suppl ote baworae, yakerte iyepdes orden, 
This wlugy (3-42) eocmre & ceinid dime i © a toadting which bw «till me favour bo the 
the collection (1081 279.) where Lrveteud oF wo a explanation here stepegnie Lee 
we rit! » Aristotle 1h) 6 
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il. 
The Arrmigement af the Foams. 


The Théogniden, aa we possess then, consist of two books: the seeund! of 
thuse, which deals exclusively with the love of beantiful boys, is founil only in 
one MS. (Mutinensis 10th cent.)," and is cerlainly not the work of Theegnis 
himself. ‘The firet book contains @ very great amount of foreign matter, and 
must be very different from whist passed under the name of Theognis in the 
days of Plato anil Isecrates. Many attempts have been male to discover some 
venetul plan or method in the arrangement of the poema The whole 
collection is not arranged acconling to subject-matter, nor is there any 
reason t) suppose, as some have stiggested, that the poems were once 
arranged in alphabetical order®’ Of all the theories advanced the most 
flausible is perhaps the catchworl theory, which was frat stiggested with 
extreme caution by Welckerin his edition of Theagnis(1826), was afterwards. 
worked out in-detail and stontly upheld by Nietazsehe* fyrther exenuplitied, 
shorply criticized and qodified, but still accepted in part by Fritzsche,™ and 
hua received. the qualified approval of one of the greatest authorities on the 
subject, J. Sitzlar, who has given ax the best equipped and most compre 
hensive edition of the poems.” 

It will be convenient to take Nietzsche's: articla as the baaisiof our 
investigation. Before introdumny is own theary, he denies that (here is 
oy trace of arrangement according to subject-matter: "the poems are not 
oven vathered! together umler special headings, as for instance, wepl dian, 
wep alvew” (p, 170); a statement which is quite trne so far.as it refere to the 
colledtion faben ax me whole, for we certainly do not find all the poems on one 
subject collected into a single group: but we can trace the Hanenve of 
thought intmany parts of the collection, and we often come across & Series of 
several poems dealing with the same topic,” and, as we shall ses, ome 
gection™ of the boak js very carefully put together, with opening prayers. 
general introduction, headings, subbiendiape, end epilogue Se =F iis 
very section which gives the best support to Nietzsche's theory. He states 
his theory as follows: ‘Our collection then ia mot arranged ucoording to 
subjects ot letters of the alphabet, but aceording tn words [or expressions), 


“2230-1889 with) tw HEle dAdo B The closely connested jy eubjeot-tattor: 
eatue MS. gives to the Mrmt binok (1-2990) the — * Bhsiniaciie Miisewm, ERT, py 1E-TIT 
Mirren theysterees (So * Philologus xxix, pp. $9054 

* Thengh every reeder of dhe. honk Inat & Thoognidia Retigniae, 1980, 
have been struck hy the omureside of xevers! = 185-72 wren porns on the unoop 
Saucisive elegies begining with the eame  tilnty of Maden effnies, 487-390 vomvivi itis 
lattes (4. 74, 75, (7, FPt CL, WD, SIF 2 G1V, OTL-TOLE ren pone on conrdvlality 19am. 
Gal, 628), the-eagea ues pot [itmmrows ebongh  j48 eonvivlality, Wade-1109 wight shorn fi 
1a justify us ic MEInIDE @lth ah wrtangement Prbowilabidyi. | 2 
for tie whole collection: and Vewidiw, thie © Tapa, 
woold lidceeeiiate (ie anpmration of ebegle, i 
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The fragments are inked together by eatehwordn ap that we fini tho Gears 
word [ar similar expressions }inevery pair of adjacent piers “After stating 
his theory he proceads bo discuss two sets of exceptions, which he labels (1) 
‘apparent’ and (2)* real” ‘Sometimes in the three consecutive elegies abe, 
we find’ catchword connecting a with e, but none to connect a with b, or b 
with «' Here the dxeoption is only apparent. for in such cases we mist, 
According to Nietzselie, assume that ‘lis not m separate elegy, but a part’ of 
dithernore.™” Before accepting thiseanon withoutaty limitations we should 
Hirsh prove the existence of the catehwaord principle in the rest of the collwetion, 
and even then we should not be justified in combinmg two totally distinct 
poems, lu defiance of all probability and possibility, merely bersuse the 
combination will supply a uiissine link in the cham of cntchwords. Nothing 
bit « blind adherence to the catchword theory could induce any man to Jom 
amch poems aa 050-§2 anil 163-70), or 191-2 awl RSS, 

Next come the ‘real exeeptions. According to Nietzsche, every Drevile 
in the series of catchwords is due to an omission im wur manuscripts. When 
the editor of the "last edition‘ of the: poems (i.e. the eatchword edition) was 
nnable to fil a suitable catchword, he went back to wems be hed already 
incorporated in his collection, selected one that supplied the required links, 
and inserted it» second time, Later copyiaty, thinking these repeated poems 
siipertinous, omitted many of them, ‘There ia not the rémotest foundation 
for this extraordinary theory, The object of the repetition of poems, we ate 
iol, is to supply eatchwords. A glance at the repeated poems will show ns 
that in mout cases they have no catehwords at all to connect them with their 
neighbours, ‘Nietzsche's remeily for this is more repetition : if arepented poom 
does not give us o eatchword, he adds another poem. ‘Take away the 
repouted poem. ani frequently we can find fairly geo cutchwords to jom 
the poems for whose ‘special benefit the repented elegy is supposed to have 
been brought in, The followmg may serve as instances of the failure. of 
Nietzsche's explanation of these repeated poeme™ 

Most of the repeated poem occur masseil togetlier in groups near" the enil 
of the book. Between 1080 nnd 1083 come tuo poems of four lines each that 
linve- occurred before ($8-42, 87-90)" They uve we cutehwords to connect 
them with one another or with the preceeding ani succeeding poems. To tape 
hold the euteliwonl theary hero, Nietzsche had to assume tht these repetitions: 
originally inehided etght mere lines: which he wrranged thus: 57-02; 
{8-100 forming one poem with 1088, 4 which le comidered to have once 
Vm Ie 


= Prete: Semminng ft alee wodar wach  mpented poems 





ate printed exactly aa they 


Hedamken uoch ooh Bathetabes geordunt 
Wolil aher nneh Worl Nach Btichwortes 
sini ‘die Fraymeute ut ejnander goreilit, 
lass jo xwee Fraguute ein glielohus oder 
dlintinhes Wirt gutieln bebe." y. 171. 

Sf P47), Tho wlewies are not divided ta mtr 
best MSS, o0 that we have ni goed meamtincst pt 
trafition.to qriila itd (a maki ome divisions. 

O° Hinn PBecephe- Mibler-Cormmmienal” fed iveiiypion all the 


stand ii the text of the bert madiecrip. (ther 
oditary gunerally sorbent themerives with « 
tefercece in the motes. 

“Only (Ares repetitions vocur befime 10a, 
all the ret. fexcepting half a dopem In the 
Pontica) uneur betwien 1098 and TI66, 

“2 Lites $2. 4 are pot: repeated here in the 
MES, withongh Bek kes ail Bergh * aiule (hat 
they ate 





ban 
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been the closing couplet of US—1W), ‘All this manipulation still leaves UB 
with a gap at-each end of the group of repetitions (jc before LOS! and 
after 1084). Leave out the repented poums, anil we immedintely get a 
catchword é8Ady (107), 1083). 

Between LIGO and 1163 we have three repetitions: these have ne 
catchwords, Nietasche joined the first repetition to the preceding poem (an 
impossible combination ) aud so found a catchwort for the second repetition In 
1157. Ths next entry in lite scheme is * Liicke: which means that he 
fail! to connect the third repetition with the two odjotning poems Omit 
the three repetitions and we vet catchwords that would certainly satisfy 
Nietesche, @ugdn (1160)=pdo¢ (ELG8). 

Between 114 and 1165 we have two poems repented (97—LO0 
415—418), In subject they are closely connected with the following 
couplets (1165 eqq.) With 1163, 4 they have no connection whatever, To 
uke them fitin with liistheory, Nietzselie added two more lines (05, 6), to the 
firat, and to connect the secoud of the repeated elegies with what follows, he 
was compelled to form one poem out of three separate couplets (1165—1170), 
Tho poems are repeated, he says, to provide  catehword, Even granting 
that we may have to introduce fio poema-to get the required links, what 
reason could there possibly be for repeating two poome with fhe sane 
entehword, 43 éraiper (1164 a, 1164 1)? Some repetitions lave no anteh- 
worls at all, ey 2104 ~—1106, L109—1114, 1638 ab, Othera have o 
catchword jjointhg them forwards or backwards but not both ways, eg: 
1114 ab, 332 ab, 509,510. There is only one case of a repeated poem 
with satisfactory catchwords (45—4). It ie thus quite clear that the 
ripotitions give its no help in proving the catchword arrangement; indeed it 
would bo fae more plausible to maintain that the poems were first arranged 
necording 40 catch words and thal the seriey was then broken in many places 
by the insertion of repeated povnis, | _ 

Nietysche's theory fails to account for the position of the repeated 
passages which he assumes to have bean omitted in the later manuseripts. 
The editor, he tells us; went Ieeh™ to what he had already: weed. Ta 
Nietzsche's siheme™ we live gevernl gops between 125 and 145; these 
equnot Le Alled by uaing any poems from 1—L28> and agnin, eootrary to his 
owu bole, he adde 1179 after 172, and after 208 he suggests the insertion of $93. 
Asa rile Nistzeclie does not sperify the poome thet are to fill the gaps; but 
Fritzsche has endeayoured to do so, and in his wcleme 15 of the first 16 gaps. 
and Slot the first 44, are filled with pooms taken from later parts’of the 
book. Ifwe secept the theory, we mtat assume that the later copyiata, on 
hoticing the repetition of any poem ty the junuseript, often left it in where 
ih weeurredl for the wow? thie wn weit Voeck ail crossed if out whine 


a eel 


“ This complet (1157-8) & oot found 1m The for Vive proomme That Lead wedtli tlie aaeniel anid Jed 
MSS of Pheogula, (oh Via tate terete! Mera “Ey gril conick zo den schon gotten * 
Siolacus [Pingmentan) p. 72 

fom as oleewlore eatclhwordas can te fiend yi, LTS, 
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it frst occurred, o supposition which is 
the earlier MSS. are found in.oné place 


absurd, 


| Poms witel: occur twice m 
only in eome of Hie later MSS. and 


it fa always tle repvtifion which is omitted” 

‘The older our MS,", says Nietzsche, * the greater the number of repeli- 
Hons it contains’; that ie a fact; therefore, he argues, a MS. older than the 
oldest -we possess will contain still snore repetitions, and s0 on until we arrive 
atan original MS. which contained all the repeaball poems and an unbroken 
series of catchwords. This argument will sot hold, because the number of 
repetitions we nitist assume to have dropped. out ih the ¢arlier stages of thw 


history of our text is far too great. 


The difference between the nuuber of 


repetitions in our oldest MS, (A. LOth century) und the loth century Paris C™ 
consists of lesa than forty lines. To recount for the 112. gaps in Fritzsche s 
arrangement,” we must assume that at least 224 lines have heen omitted in 


the interval of five centuries” 


that elapsed between the copying of the 
original MS. ani our'tenth eonvwury A. 


Wien a poem is repeated in the MSS. itis often given in & ttally )liffer- 
ent form, 40 that we may almost cousider if asa different poorn "7 samelimes 


the difference is but slight. 


Nietzsche endeavours to.explain the variants by 


assuming that the editor parposely changed the reading merely for the sake 
of variety. But the changes are frequently far bo serious to be thus 
explained away and point to the existence of several rival versions of the 


poeuins. 


A good argument against his theory 1s 
vleey which begiva with #8a poe (or Apuos for the 
certain, but there is no doubt that the first word 1s: seme form 


furnished by S778, an 
remling is not quite 


n8—). After 1070, where the couplet again oecurs, ali the MSS, hut 


contain the repetition read tépmred 
require) as a eatchword (=n 1 
qnite ignore the testimony of the 
Of B77. 


pos, although 8a is the very word 
O70). 
MSS. and quietly insert the reading 


Hure Nietzsche and Writzsche 


Nietzecha hay taken four sections of the poems and endeavoured bo 
arrange them according ty eatehwords, In the first section (I—260), he ins 


poems. In the second 


been fairly successful in finding similar words or phrases n_ neighbouring 


and third sections (410-510, 853-1216), the catch- 


words ure not so satisfactory, he has taken more unwarrautable liberties with 
the text, and the catchword connection 1s broken more frequently, In the: 
last section (1255—1399), the pooms all deal with the same lope (musa 
paedica), wod acconlingly. supply more or less satisfactory. entoh words. 





“og Acolone Tepenta wit, 10 after 8a, wll 
the oiher MSS have it in ble thest plooe only 

We smuat retpomber. thal the trate 
joemse are not thr only things onlited im thi 
straw MES. 2.) O07, Buen veenittodl i 14 MSs. 

® Feitewhe lina arranged the wholn collection 
anitoriing to eatelwonts, and thorgh he use 
rory simpli nul eemmnon wotla, hia eolerne 
still contdos Ltgape OF 48” Lov hon 7) 


Fragreanten wml 172 Lochen det Stleheortver: 
hipederng:" 

i Niviesshe dates oar collection between 455 
A.D, amd Sopbewrua, 

OL S800 and 1100-T Le 

7¢ Gevualunally tliey are too trivial, 

7 Generally somy form of guA- ct fple) and 
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We shall now consider Niotzache's urranginient of the first seetins, 

First come four slegies addressed to the gods, In 1—+, 5—10) Apolly, 
ig invoked, Artemis in. 11—14, and the Muses and Graces in 16—18. It is 
easy enough to find u datehwornl to connect them with one another, 
Nietzsche's series is 1—1(), Aide réevg, |1—]4 Oiyarep Aude, 15—18 wohins 
Aiop—érog, By taking 1—10 as-one poem he has seoured three alist 
identionl expressions, but 1-1) are two poeta, arid ‘are yirinted: a5 such by 
all the editors?! — 

Are we to believe with Nietzsche that these elegies are pinced noxtto one 
niother merely heonuse they coutain-similar expressions? Th poems ou the 
came subject we can almost always find similar words of expressions, anil wliere 
the poems are arranged wéeonting to sijbject-mattey, Nietzsche has not muh 
difficulty in drawing up his echeme; Init as-we shall prove, his theory breaks 
own completely where we have a rapid succession of elegies on different 
anbjects. In this first section (!-260)the poeme have been very carefully 
ammnged and tlidse on the same subject and even on the different hepects vif 
the same subject are grouped together, Anil this is law if is ao easy Lb 
fini catehwords in this soctioy, the only part of the hook which lends 
even a shadow 4 snyperk to ble theory. s 

Pam inclined ts louk an the greater port of this first section (fe: 1-254) 
us a Jitth eolleetion of Theognides complete tn itself, After tle opetiity 
presyers we hve first an introductory elegy (11-96) odidressad to Cyriur, 
giving the aathors name and methel of colnpesttion, In 27-30, 31-8 he 
fleclares his intention of iistructing Cyruus in the ways of the ‘good! and 
states lis general itaxim on text, ‘always ussdcinte with the.“ good" and 
political sttuntion, atul shews how the ‘ beaul ' are responsible for the rum af 
the state; the poet's young friend is tald how: to conduct Limsellf under the 
hew regime, and is warned against waking friends of the new masters of 
the city. 64-125-are all on the subject of friendship; 69-72 ‘anake friends 
of the goo’: T3-80 five elegies on tle scurcity of faithfal friends; 87-200 
toll on what o friend ought to be and ought pot to be: 101-14, three 
elegies on’ the "had" ss friends.” TES-124 three elegios or the difficulty 
of distinguishing between trae uni false friends. As we have sixteon poems 
(53-128) 36 closely connected in subject it will be ensy Up find some word 
denoting’ fnemlship Ke catchiword to eonnert them. And te ig precisely 
words of thig kind that Nictzsche lias yaa, In fant we-can tell the anblect= 
matters by merely glancine at the eatehwards he nees™ — 

He hus the following seheme for 15-125." | 
_, Pe-ES wadpar Atés—tarog: 1-30 Erm —tvddver : 1-98 EpBave , B52 
Hiy—arokiy Hee : jee) (joe wokie—awitiie t 61-08 ioraras AS A 





ee compiets in’ anf aed 8-10 | LAr : at " ) 

: uet dl “LO ta Agra) Bed 19-14 lad-Soyerep Aad 
probably * Prapitien t “f . Deller beam, ani ey een Forte af a lisaaas wortine in 
was ory likely eerted ae a puraitel by the eran ane of the Wr. )eete 0880 (linking TA-RM. 
first elegy, Pritzssie keopy the pocuia apart as owe pomin), | | 
a) ele euriee le J-4 Mee (Agron) Sib drag 89 [Ty 


a 
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(U-F2 epovsalar—mpiye  T3-Th mpijeiw—miatos: T)-78 werros ; TH-86 


wiérols—yprwcoy ¢ STZ yAdooy : B5—LO0 fhamron—arnp dildog : 11-112 
avn bikes: L13-114. avtpa diXev—iraipoy - 115-118 éraipot—eiSaijAou: 
119-128 aSonrow. 

The catchwords here often seem prettily arranged im groups af three, 
A mere glince-at the text will shew os on what a flimsy foundation these 
series rest. Nietgsche tukes 19-80.as one poem: but 19-26 is complete iin 
“iaelf and will not bear the addition, ‘As dvéavee occurs in 36, 1.18 ao 
longer at our disposal: we cannot follow Nietzsche tu jomimg oft: 
to 43-3277; so. ady (44) is also disposed of We must now look for new 
catehwords, Fritzsche has?® 10-26 Grq—oodifonive: 37-30 wewvve— 
Zuaov: 31-8 peabijreai—xaxoiow: B-42 xaxis—mwoks §feer 46-52 
Tokel THe. | | 

Te second group of three (ierog) hus been secured by Jommy Tut to 
Ta, a combination which is not inyposaible, but hud it suited ‘Nietzsche's 
purpose he could with equal appropriateness lave joied 75,0 to 77S, or If 
necessary lave formed one coatingous poem of 60-86. Besides Wiese given 
by Nistzsche numerous other catchwords ean be found to connect these 
yroups, for here, as elsewhere, similarity of thought implies similarity of 
expression. In the third group of three, the firat member yAwoog die 
appears. 1f we follow BHC in keeping 87,5 apurt from 80-82 ‘The. next 
group of three keeps together only owe print 92-100, 101-12 aa two 
poctus: Even if we follow BHC in the arrangement of 8/-1L12 wo cap wtill 
find cutelworda eg: STS dideis, woos: BO-92 gided, pao, epcorey 2 
H2-100 dios, yAaooy: 11S dire, derdos, saxdry, Eyer: 15-12 
Pikarys, Gethets, wawaty, eyourt. 

“Nietzsche ‘ix hardly justified “i combining the two couplets 1146, 
117.8. if we separate them, there is 4 break in the s¢heme of catchworts, 
unless we accept Fritasche's ravpétenn= yaterw@rep, 

120-72 contain general remurks and reflections an human affairs, aud 
deal with ourrelations Lowards the gods, and especially with our helplessness ; 
the dommant note is ‘all is chance! we know uothing’ Nidtzeche failed 
ro find any catchwords to connect 129-45. (4 poems), Fritzsche offers 


such woak linke as dvép! anil dvOperos.” Rejecting these we must assume 
five gaps” : 

For the next elegies Nictesche hoe the yery satisfactory acries 146-8 
apety: 149-50 dperij—avdpi Sida : 161.2 dracer dvépi—ispew. His 
next poom ia lod-8 68piv—nun ware. This combination is wot possible, for 
the twe parts (159,4, 155-8) have uo connection at all in subject: We 
lnow (A@n». Tod, 12) that the couplet 1534 belongs to Solon, and there 
is uo reason for adding the next four tines to it, After 154 there is how 


TT AM He editors priut these aaparatel y. 7% [40-40 avbpis 191,23 Avtar; 1Ee-42 
If ww fotliw Bekkor in printhig 27-6, deOpdwaw; 198, 4 lhoyrie 
S7-30un tro alec, we than get four poene © Unies we join the smullor alegies ta fort 
withuct a eatubWword, ules we inke Kepre. ong lang Porm. 
HA.—VOEL, SAI, c 
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a gap in the ostehword sertes. By the very qmestionably combina tit al 
(59.60 and (61+ Nietzselig avoids the gap that wonld otherwise ocout 
after 1602! Neat we get 165.6 JASiog: 107-70 SABvo—Oeo!: 17,2 Ceote; 
but we cannot follow hitm in forming que poem of the tw couplets T07.8, 
168,70; this gives usa gopafter ie” | ; a 

After 172 there isn gap which Nietasche fille by twerting TETa8U 
wiving us cateliwords Peods—pder, 174 starts with » new subjpeot 
‘poverty’ > we have here thie poems on this: anbject, and the next pasurs 
153-208 deal with the coufrary, wealth "amd its influence, In Nietsschie’s 
scheme t73-Sl) form a single poem (inateml of two), aud the wext couplet 
60,1) has been joined to the following ponty (153-9) though the latter sents 
with a new subject: The catchwords are [75-80 &pfar—érfqabai ; Tsl-4 | 
BiftieOa—ypiipara =: 180-96 yonyara: 197-208 Xpipata—pikoan. 

Even if we yeject Niotzsche's combinations we oan still find eatehwords : 
yaherq. Kupre. Then a gay: 183-02 -yonmaras TOD yvonmaes = 197-208 
Yeni. This proves low ensy it iz to find | cotchwords’ 1 PRM Hb Wie 
sai ati bject. | 

After 208 Niotzacle lias w gap which le fille with $994 ¢anens 
—feiyorr 200-30 wansist of fine eleyies coltaming maxinis anil 
reflections on various subjects. 237-34 formu closing elogy in which the poet 
telle OCyritta of the fame he lias won fur him™ After 210 there ison 
wp in Nietzsche's scheme, and another after 212. To get rl of the 
diffoulty he proposes to omit 2102. Then he gives as 215.4 opyqi: 
215-20) doyqe (were it not for the recurrence of épyjv he would have taken: 
213-5 aso single poo, a proceeding to whieh we could handily objuot) Te 
jo just hess vullesa powtible combinations that make jt ao easy bo arrange 
ile pone iy this section acconling to eatchworda To avoid two gape le 
has joel 215-8 to 219,20 (an inypossible combination) and we get 
the series 215-20 azpomins: 221-0 ddowy: 227-32 adpooton. Hie 
renson for joing 215-4 aw] 210,20 wae to make up for the want of a 
catehword to connéet then, and olen to fil o eatebword (drperiye 218) ba 
werve oa & Tink with elegy 221-6, me 





The next links are 254-4 sereddpom—drdyns rings Eupoper ; 237-54 
OMyns Teyyaew adobe: 255-0 ryyelp—eadkeoron: 257-00 wakg. Tho 
above series is far from convincing, for @dparim anil xeveddpoie are not 
goo! catchwords, anil the next two wre twenty lines apart, 233-4) canna 
form onw puwin, anil tfwe keep the two wou plate apart there: will be w gay) 


M Ktilews we ecruph reve (160) = rdkow (164), the two jute of it, 

[ale Wir acne dudiigeorme (1S) = Abide = Ae 1 hue ulyawly alll (ye, VM) D ponwtilee 
(he) 1-254 ta be iw aninll collection of Theognilns 

“ORELC. petit 143-192 ee one poom: and = complete in oelf—other pouns were added to 
SN letseelie wend) have dove ay bey weed) pail lobe, cp rulbes ik Was thoerpere bed fim s bar t 
fe the qoonrmwne of « catehworl yours in collection, | a 
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after 234 and dnother after 236, unless we take avig (234) =ardpace 
(235) = dvdpes (241), 

Ap examination al Nietzsche's sulme sliows Wa that we Had the most 
satisfactory catehwonis in the groups of pouns that deal with the same 
aubject, the ontechword generally being the very word we should waturally 
saluet as a leading for the section (4g. ikos, clvos, wNovros)™ And thie ts 
just what we shoulil oxpect; similarity of thought necessarily implies sim- 
larity of language, Given pa number uf poems on ‘friendship’ or *con- 
viviality, we can generally find in éacli member of te group some word 
with the reotaneaning ‘ friend ' or * drink.’ We have alge noticed that whew 
two pocms aupply ue with a particularly good catehword *l they ane connected 
by something more important than a similar word, for they either contain 
exactly the aume iden, or the second poem of a parr ig @ criticism, correction, 
or modification of the proeeding elegy.” One of the heat extehiwords in the 
whole book is «(S8qAe0m (LET, 119), anit Hietwoslegies in whieh it ocours ileal 
with exactly the same subject, viz, the difficulty of detecting deesit in a friend, 
Something might be said for the catehword theory, if in neighbouring poems 
we frequently found « fairly striking similarity of expression but no connection 
in subject-matter. Ovcasinnally we do tind poem undonbtedly placed. side 
by side on account of elimilarity of wording alone; but eweh cases are ex- 
tremely rare, there are not half a dozen in the whole book, With very few 
exceptions we never getia good catchwonl except where we have simoilarit y-of 
eubject: where there 160 break in the sequeuce of idews, we lave generally 
either a very unsatisfactory catchword, or else a gap in the scheme The 
gaps wre host UinMercns where the subjects change in rapid succession and 
the pouins are short; the longer elegiea frequently aupply us with some 


% Poutivs addreseed to tha gode ure cre ity bla! will be e waste’ "No |! gape BEl~2 


coninin wotte tke @ids, dtéreates, Ache recor. 

| Eapetiives Pero jwnreeie containing the same 
iim ofr ua bo posible catchwoml, (Here 
wocording wo Nictesahie® thewey, oo tutu 
qgerame Vlat an abury baw Uoopped ont, sud 
possibly wt may hove to break the sep Hap asa 
thonglt by the insertion of @ poem qurtatnlag 
aitalle citebwotds: ee. Fritteche Ineertexl 
(ute tie poverty” betenen tho two wlpanly- 
conneeted convivial plegier 145-6, 1047-8, 

© ng TTL are a reply ye 0-718 ; 100S-6. 
jooy-1e ge te ‘iwi sides Of tae aati 
quistion, 083-2 anggest another snltition md tbe 
problem diwcnamed ity IMM-90 NK heturentia 
erratiges MEt-O82 as fallivwe, 003-922, 129-952 
Whither we take POG-000 a: our [Ken mt 
(which be farivss protatla) oe iwe, 95) +2 tant 
enttainly te tebett by Haelf as m mopacrute elegy. 
The argument li DOS-—J0 is, ‘ «pend ralionalle 
so that you-may-nuithur he in want while you 
live, tot set Jeave anythligg belts yon. for 


‘gave domdthing to love hebiml yen, oF alan uo 
ce will mowrw your eiath.” 

 () 300, S19 de ate evealeaew ... de nile 
purges, OF 400, Obi 

og. S022 5 a pron of maine thal aay 
fer Inhedted * joiner Linena,* with uo estechwords 
at all, 260.902 : twelve poem din Fokker) with 
coco gare ‘The longer, pon give ie verre 
276 = wdete Sid, rule) WD sultee 284. S23~ 
fod. twenty-nine Pocma in Priteache+ arrange 
ment (30 in Bergk), with filfern gape The 
catehworde jin this luv sqnqien are wAchras j 
ture cyt 2 gland eroit}—pldol [wl]. ) 5 eae — 
abhmrnuen (eaame aulijaety ; a pays : 
linqe—Eonie | gap: aehpee—Setpe, Gay) 
eth —wathde, xoqnordeqr—yehpera, Iee— 
fyur efade—detads ; 4 pepe; cawdr— dy falew 
cuxir drtipa—dxGaipw ; 2 gape (Nivteche found 
eathiworde, palpper aay” |); Cede. deel | 2 cape 3 
df. CSP G53: > H45-850, 


—_ 
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worl that may serve us link, eg. LOGS vox (verb), 101 voor (noun), where 
Hi+=droke\ey OTT, Zoborrs O75=epbew OSH. 

(Te is a fact,’ anys Nietzsche in summing up, "thal wa great many of the 
fragments (more than half) are connected by catchwords; we Ulerefore 
assume that the whole collection was armnged in this way,’ His fit is 
quite correct, but his conclusion by no means follows; 7t must first be shewn 
that the fragmenta are dafentwnally connected by catchworda: and this 
vértaily cannit be proved. Tf in the term ' ontchword' we are allowed to 
include simple und trivial words,” synonyms avi) homonyms that often 
bear only the faintest resemblance to one another in meaning or soutil, 
without any distinction between the different parts of speech, however far 
apart? from one andther the words. may be; if, when it suite our purpose, 
wo ore alowed reasonable licence in.combining or cutting up poems dealing 
with the same subject; if we are permitted to fill op way gaps thot may still 
he left (provided their number dies uol exceed half the number of poems jn 
the collevtion) Ly the msertion uf poems that have been already used. or 
occur Inter, we shall, with all these resources at our disposal, always be able 
to prove a catchwonl arrangement In any collection of poems of the nature of - 
the Theognides, and generally, I think, with far greater succesa than has 
attended the efforts of Nietzsche and Fritzsche in their schemes Haid the 
supposed ‘last editor’ of our sylloge really wished (to arrange it on the 
principle aasumed by Nietasche, he could, with the muterialy at his disposal, 
have handed downy the poems in a series containing comparatively few 
repetitions. As the mnge of the Theognidea is very narrow and the whole 





© @.g rere (1000), roe (1040), Eeeu (eoveral 
titers it Frtzohe'serheme), ride (hai), Opens 
(496), Bewep (440), wh (O57), Karey 7Ma), 
Fritseche’s schome tae 112 gapa (870 fiona) ; 
thieminber wold he more then doubled if wa 
refed 26 wileth the very slinple wore be hice 
noel oo offen: Ry dome form of dedp (with Mt 
spnouyine fy Opeeros oil even Mrards) ie need 
is ecoumevbing Hok $3 tinma, @lvoe (or wim 
form of @iAeiv, ko.) 36, wands 20, daily 10, 
de dl, Kipew f, Sietioen wo ‘havo several 
worl in pre preme that Haul ere eqpanlly 
well aa catehwords ond we find Niehache 
aang one, end Friteahe another. VFritzche-ts 
ler uure chartiable than Nletache in adinitting 
wiinple words, 

" alige = expt {owns (886), Fige mo alas (467; 
sioxpoe = dvedwelg¢ (501), Iepeera = teyor 
(HOE); sopde= role cuieiou (004) j deere = 
empinn (O82) ) wAuduewor = tpépar (I): all 
the shove in aproupof eleven poe: Baier = 
Kgpoves wal fen (1080) | whesetld = biewdae- 
wa (LEST), Similarity of sound: «fteuwe = 
eleoprr (NOK) | pd pyor = dope (44) | rump’. 
rep oe yeAtedrapor (LIT): ek Pauuale = = 
wepnte (1501): wap Appors—wap autipdey (627 |, 


FE [na gronp al Hired poms a, h, e thirentel. 
word Joining t to a often come joar the aul of 
hy, while She eatehword for comes et the 
vorv legindlog of bh LAy, GR, aey $9) 
fet-6, with their catchwords Gree (604), 
Amivwhdr (BTC), Fphoum (675), Toe (685), | 
liavé volioe oon inatepoe where ov cated: 
words pre-20 lines apart (riedre 49 = drleqrar 
Lite 

™ Niettnelis ia oftew rore-uiureavinalile ae we 
hava seen. The catchwurd (hoary may jwoyt 
fatal teaming eritictm ond do mach bo wary! 
stil cerrept one judwne whe we onilewrone 
to-establigh the text of Thooggirtt aud: bo deter, 
fine tha exact length of euch powm. We have 
dlreachy sew how Nisteselie's theory lauty ws to 
joic dimannectod fragrmonta: tt alsé jlnees pe 
to cot op) singly porte) oF at nny vale prvvdntn 
wt from dombinlieg two frements thae ongive 
to Forti ome poem. 02920 tty op tay tot 
tow singh powm | the quoction waa anttled fav 
Nintoeche by thi somerrenc: of wragetei (whoo, 
arid Lie printed the Nines aa two porn; had 
tere hean wo catchword lw wall wth antral 
oanftiios hare printet them av one port 
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collection nay be inclided uncer the heads «Ethics; ' Politics’ ‘Conviviality, 
and * Love’ the number of gups m Fritzeche's achewe is absurdly large. 
especially ifwe bear in mind the frequent use he has mate of the simplest 
words in the Greek language. | 

Sitvler accepts the eatchword theory in part; he holds that the poems 
are connected sometimes by similarity of thought, zomoetinies by similarity of 
wording, and very often by both. Tn his printed text he haa marked the 
cateliwords by wider spacing of the letters No one will deny that poems 
wear one avother™ often contain the same word or phrasé, but we maintain 
that this is alusost wlways due to similarity of thought or to mere clinnce, 
and ¢hance cun do much, 

To satisfy myself on tilis point, I tovk up the first collection of short 
poems I laid my hands on, and chance favoured may choice "They lappened 
Lo be the poems of Azclepiades taken by their editor from here and there in 
the Palntine Anthology: they consist of 180: lines, made up of 85 poems (all 
elegies, except one), 25 of which contain 4 hues each, eight § lines, two 
8 lines, two 2 lines, and one 12 linea, Nos. 1-24 are on what may be 
called erotic subjects, 25-27 are convivial, 28-38 inscriptions and epitaphs. 
Without once resorting to Nietzsche's device of combining different poems, | 


managed, with only five gape, to find o serie: of catchwordls quite as antis- 
factory as those provided by Nietzsche in sapport of his theory.” It will 
be noticed that though we have so many poems on the came subject, thie 


natehwords do not give m3 a lie 


to the anbject as often as they do in 


Nietzsche and Fritzsche’s schemes, The following are the eatchwords in 


my atrangement of Asclepindes. 


1, srepd: 2. erepd—abry, “Epwra: 3. abrod, éparrav: + atrod—pskpos 


"Epos > 5. veoyrdg “Epas—xpuoenw: 
§, mice, (or—Bdexou 


topo tropa, daxpva, 


i. ypuog—Epws : 7. Epw@res—raftlm, Saw - 


raviup, tei, pevomer = 


4. olnog, 2oaKpuerer, TOAMG, EoAeme, Eueve—epar: 1), epwoe: gap to bo fled 


by repesting elegy 2 


“Eawra—eoper | 


Il tnyumi—BeEhoe - 12: roFous— 


Bovhkopas: 13. Hdedke ™—Niacw: 14 Nixapérpe "— ihn; 15 biker —tyn: a 


gap to be filled by repeating 12 


dreByv: 17, bSpiger 





#4 Fin wane the same lisence oe Nivtescho and 
Friteed\ in hin application of Hha tornt ‘ uateh- 
word, ' 

They need not novematiy be nest lo one 
nuother, fer he flew tuasles calawords in 
deme eeparated froti. ome another by one oT 
mote checies tg, wapdorre (IIo) = wapera 
(L189) witha long pone 1123-50 betwen thor, 
poate) wopertels (1260) = cody deopdriqa 
(1240) with five pocma hotwees, ‘There arr we 
many catelwords in each perm, eapocinlly Lin 
Ttooke 11., tht. thir reader te afer quite lost in 
he eoore of ittee-referonces. 


ekgkwba—vv€, 


Evew— Epwres : 10.. “Epwres—erpwee, 
| 2yikvda, mpobdpos: 19. vdé, jAubes, 
10. Baanri’™” paia—dideortas : 20, di\eorra— 





mot) A. Hinrtung; ¢& priechiscion Blegiber 
unter ee oretien Proftemdios, jy O-72, Leiprig 
ano, Ging of the ponte be froin the Plannilean 
Anthology. 

© With w littl mor boldimea fu dang 
‘vypamgyme’ T condd redinoe the namber of gicpo 
to ur. 

Of Nivtescho's Seva wabew = dqetusres 
wap dea) 

© Of, Nu digger — wéapopor (457), verdrw = 
 Sineilar eavarl of, MN, «BSonee = wlrwaier 
(1042). 
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Kumpidos xecoaueta > 21. Kips, cofrys tM! 282. Kuarpis—arvpos : 23. rupi— 
Adwroue') 24. das wcipeye—leds: 25, Heos—tiw: gap Ww be-filled by repent 
mg 8. fop—ddnicare: 24. Apart ji—podlren, Aa, Noryrotwella : IT podivous, 
haSwr, ap yeijere:—poblvors > 28 rophupénr—Kiwpe: BW). Kor pi— tO nace ; 
30. ijxato—waibay: gap to be filled by repeating 1. mais—Ktarpebos - 
31. Kowpiboy—eleuw: 32 puppet —yepas : 3G. yeo/—ipya: 34. worey— 
Gvipe 35, obrona—elud; oop to he filled by tepnating 7 etui—éréew : 
46. drion—drybewarr : BT. dnt !™—radow: 38, sjpeov,!™ | 

Here, in a clinnce collection of 38 poems, we have it -sering of eatchwonts 
broken only in 3 places. We should not be surprised then to Hnd a chance 
collection of 370 penis (One ted] by A series Of vateliwords wiih only Bil 
gaps; in the Teognides, aven if we accept all the catchwords admitted by 
Fritesche, we have 112 gaps. so we cannot belisve that this principle of 
arrangemunt was ever applied to oar sylloge. 

A ap on the part of Welcker is interesting as showing the part chanee 
can play ina case of thia kind. In his Prolegamenn, p.cv., lie asserts that not 
infrequently (hand raro} poems haye been plaeal next to one another owing 
to amifarity of wording alone, anil imeny other instance he adduces the 
Golaplots i223, +; 133%, ii a: Jf27, s (nut indice by BHC"); they give good 
catchworls But these three poems are not contained in-any of our manu- 
scripts, 1228, 4, 1225, 6 are found in Stobacus (20. 1: O07, 6) and were 
first inserted umong the Theogaides by Vinex™* 1237 # (Stet. U1. 1) were 
first pot in by Grotins aul vot by Vinet as Nietzsche states (Rhein. Aux. 
p. 177). 

T. Hopses Wrrwiaws 





‘POSTSCHIPT. 


Aftor accepting Ile above article, the Editors af the Jaurwal jiave askel ie to ade 
short wole with reference to Mr. E Marrieon's recently published Siniliee fe Shep iifa, 
My article lind alraaty |ieen written and sent in before Laaw We, Wartieon’s luck: Ohne « 
tg di through, Pilisecrered thet wa hold divergent views on the tondamental Principle 
ob Whitl ty whole dteument pete; hut owlne to wank af epee f pant fore defend 
my own tiewe at greater length or dinouer Ju detail any of Vhe eanehlerations Dilee} by 
Mr, Harrison, 1 must content. myself with w mene auitmerition of tho nuin jrotiite dn 
whith wediffer, [In the fit pert of my articty T uve stated my couvietion iat (he mere 
Mmcireice of w jementl in thr T hiereraiclone Was fot wna cake be. ae justify a 1 oeorihine thut Pret 
to Theirs La [i prow T pointid to the presence, in dhe qallanion, af porn known to luve 





MM, Mietieulliis sycsep = peckarn (1172) 

= CF, Xi: hype = avd (5551 

“8 1) will be observed thar in filling up te 
ge T hive in emeh ess mike a pouene that: hae 
diready ooomrred iuothe collection, in mi nase 
hare T bad to wlopt Fritescho's proctice of 
taking poums that vccor later, 

To hiv edition of Tleognié (1546) Viney 


low the fillowing suie: “8 [oe 98° berm 
OSl-O) ee Dean, Sinhatl Apophithieg, aljeat- 
cries = yteew il het Whemnptriilis aus peliseeiiclos 
ey, Gel Cyr nomen eatin arguit.  Tenehinnd 


auton) patron hime loom, dome: dey terion 


aliquanto nimlne, ane tandem seatiteti fwerint | 
Mm Cambrilge University Press, 1002. | 
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beets donmposed by wither powls, unt atiggestal thu uedessity af discovering mtd test which 
welll Yeyeal the réal Thoognis = tii T found in iin ology of thy poet's own making (19-24). 
At the teginuing of T1, [declared oor Theognis to be quite different from the Theognis. of 
Pinto and Iyocrates, emphatically rejected the claims of the ‘Seocnil Book, and referred 
to the repetitions wa ‘rival versions’ of the «ame porme (Gn all thaw potnte we differ, 
On the maritiol the catehwonl theory we are in anbeluntial asroemunt, ond. we have loth 
adopted the aurwe mut hid of testing it, Mr Harrison hasexamined the schemes of Sitio: I 
priferred to take thie of Nietasche, a they afforded mo an opportunity of iliscusmg the 
repetitions at the came time, We both regant Megami Nisici. i the poet's hus, lve 
differ by half » centaryion the question of date Mr. Harries trol i in any ways, 
especially om tatters of (extnal oriticam, « well-tinud protest against the anareliy’ of 
Cerman and Diteh « halace, end be onlooltedly i valimble eonttfbotion to the Iteratare 
of Theoguia; but on thé main qnestion the author has taken wp a. position whieh te 9nite 
wutenable, ind le has failed to justify the extreme coneervatiam of his-attitude, The best 
deseription of the bookie contained in the first qntance of the Preface: “Tn thia buok I 
rake bold to mudotnin that Theognit wrote all Gr geatly all the poeus which are extant 
under his nome” AL the layinning of any urticld [ referred to the presence) sinong the 
Theognidew of poome (rim Tyrtwoti, Mimnernina and Solem, Mr. TMarrinen's accond chapter 
is entitled * The Methods of Modern Critciem,’ and the fies! part (pp, 100-120) deald with 
these pooms The author betiaves that Thicenis published theta hie owtr ‘“Sometiuie 
Theognix merely appropriates the lines uf ebher posts with only slight chanpes > sunetinus 


he fneerpardtes When! in hie owe work ; ued he elves tin « néw application by. 
putting them i u hew vimfext; donetimes he mikes 4 vital change! (hp 112). Even if 
this explanation ie correct, we are stall by no meane eure of the ral ‘Theognie ; for qa atm 
soufronted with a.now difficulty which Mr, Mortiem dows nat appent to have forescen. <4 
very small portion pf warly elagme Greek poetry hus survived thu wtlacks of tlie © emall ae: 
these remnunts ure, thay still Inclnde nine pisces ‘borrowel” by Theoynie Are we not 
therefore juctified ju usinming that the rvcovery af all the ioet poome of the three poets. 
end their eaitemporics wonld Tead to the detection of a great number of ‘revised | oF 
‘lierrowed” poeme in the book of Theognis | Aul how are wo to distingiieh they from 
thowe which’ ho vontd justly call hia own | We stimbd till huwe te full liek om he Kipee 
feat and the internal evidence of the poss themelves 


tteivenry Corum ov Routh Waters, Ganon, 
Ticeraeeor 12, 1802 


THE OULTS OF OLRBIA 
Farr I, 


(Continued Fro Val. 2X, ». 267). 


<Ajierratite. 
NEITHER literature wor coins hear any witness to the cult of Aphrodite 
at Olbia, but we have an insoription which is of the highest interest, 
[Adhpo]birys Edardolas 
[lloc]iteoy Noeidefov 
yapicrih pion, 
This inseription ts of the first century after Myviat : Posideos tho sun of 
Posxieos is no doubt the same individual who dedicated offerings at Neapolis* 


to Zeus Atabyriog, Athene Lindia, and "“Ayidet ecu [wedéovts]. Boeckh * 


conjectures lim to juve been «a Rhodian, no doubt because of the dedications 
to Athone Linlia and Zeus Atabyrios; and also because Aphrodite Buploia 
was Worshipped at Cnidus, 

This inseription is most important, becunse the spithet EdwAaia is pe 
very tore, Pausaniaa in deseri bit the tenyple to Aphrodite built hy Conon 


in the Peirneus; near the seu, in Jionour of lis naval vicbory off Cnidts, says 
there were three temples of Aphrodite ut (nidus: redraray 8 fv Kodiaw 


bi wokdol, Kaiduow Ba ALTO KaAsiiow Etekoay” Pausauine does not SiLy 
that Conon’s temple atthe Peirmens was dedicated to Aplirodite EGaWiee, but 
An inscription discovered in the Peiraeus makes this probable, (We lave 
epigraphic mmthortty for the tithe Evia as eurly wa ble tithe af 
Conon) The macription* reade-— 


Apyeios “Apysiou Tpixo[picras] 
otparyyioas dart roe Uewpelia) 
‘Apotives Edsriolas tloyn ayaa F] 


avebyxer. 
' Katzen Oh "Note Yhat Farnell (4k Cal, i, py, ek) 
" Latyscher, £242, 248, Md wippotte the view that the Cuidian’ whats by 
PC Ai, ih SLO bh, Proxiteles rypremeq toil Aplitidity Béekous, 


i 1 3. * C7, 4 Poe, 





oe ie 


THE CULTS OF OLBLY. af 


The Arges here mentioned was archon S7T—I noe Besides this 
inseription and the one at Olbin, there are only two others whore this title 
of Aphrodite occurs. One," from Aegeae in Cilicia, lat century Bc, is o 
dedicition to Aphrodite Eire together with Poseidon 'Acdaderos. The 
otlier is from Mylasa.” probably of later late ; it refers to fepeds “Adpudizys 
E¢whelas. Many mgnate tithes, however, are known from inscriptions, ag. 
at Troezen an inéeription '° of the Sind century uc speaks of tay “Adpodiras 
Tay e Bacoars, 1nd wt Panticapacum, ian. asin sea of the Roman period! 
we find Aphrodite Navapyis and Poseidon Smetveos side hy sule.™ 

The word EYRAO! is found on a gem which represents Eros riding on 
i dolphio.® Compare with this the inscription on a lamp shaped like a 
bowl" with the words, EiwAma Ag@é pe tor "Hscedpaqi.” Welcker™ 
quotes with approval Schneidewin's emendation of Archilochus® 


TOMA 6 Zow\owdpow EbwAoins dks dp weAdperouw 
Gearamevot yMwKepow vorToP. 
Amore detailed consideration of Aphrodite under thie aspect would he 
out of place here: see Farnell, vol. i, p. 636—7; £89 et sey, 


Aphrodite * Amdtouaos. 


As the inseription to Aphrodite Eiewkera ia of late period, reference 
roust be mady to inscriptions from other places on the North Euxiog which 
refer ty the worship of Aphrodite, 

The oldest inseription of Sarmatia”® dating from the early part of the 
ath centory BA, 8 a dedication to 

BETAPATOPG 
ia. Aphrodite ‘Awaravpes. This was found near the river Ruban At 
Phuinagoria o Tete instription ™ refers to Apliroilite “Aswarovgiae; and there 
are two that refer to this cult at Punticapaeuny | one, perhaps Ist century 
ne contains the words. 


7 Notice Fornell sencions prot (rel Cate, 
ML py, 733) fin dating thisiuserigtan in the lattor 
part of the fourth century-#.0. 

* Ocfeh Mat. 


© Mowe. col Bidheall, Zudprpy, LETS, ge S05 


BCU, v, 1880, 108= sii. 1988, 30. 

 Gollite, Ziat-Envchr. F706 bb 14. 

‘A Latysiluy, i) 25, 

For this vonmection witli Popnidon compare 
Paws vil, 24, 2, pty Gadkdowys “Adpodiras impor 
de Aiylg esl per cbt) Toowlaevr, tnd alin 
Copies Reade 1861, 134-5; IE7T, 240 at ay, 
with the Atl, Plate cr. No 1, whore Aphro 
dite appears withudolphiin mara Lf. 
THOR, gives the itmerigthin an a Uliek Syured 
‘wane in which Massillon aguppenn with a female 


In a cherint, “Agpotitwe. Norelare Medorhite 
eA 7, on which Boeckh comments, 
‘peetionit al merigaticoem in pelage atria.” 
Mme BL 
u Ir it werth while to pote, in view of the 
a that Pomdom weaa Hhodion, that 
tie heal at the mun eppeare on chia hey) 
extreme navicils caput relistum Solig, quale 
exeu eolet in nunimis Hhielicpoe’ (Roeekh} 
i ize adler ters, Uh ya FOU. 
T Petter. 0. a. A MeriA, V4. 108. 
Whe a, T3s, Cat ti ide. 
fat, 4. Ase 
7 Lat tL 1s, 


26 G. M. HIRST 


dvéOnx[ ay tiv orn}: 
Aylv] “Adpodlelirgy Off carla "Awaray- 
[pov weSeovorps. 


This ‘Amdroupov is referred to by Strabo x. 495, dove dé. nad de ty 
Pavaryopia tis Ag peilngs iepon ewianjton TAS Amatoupav. The other 
Panticapacum inseription 7 is of the Roman period, anil gives srmilar titles. 
One from Phanworia of the 4th eentary Be ought perliaps, 6 be qnoted— 


Aijpapyoy Saibew 
belbures: ‘Agbpodie(ne] 
Otpanins “Amarovpoly. 
peGeoverne 
lipyortoy 
Agtxavos Borwipta|ie) 
wai Aeodooins- 


For this aspect of Aphrodite see Preller-Rebert™ who say, apparently 

relyliige on this inscription, thet at Miuuwiagorin Apliralite Apatonros does not 
seem to linve differed from Aphrodite Urania, and remark iin (he prevalence 
of the worship of Apliredite on the Black Sea, in ler aspect ay yoddess of 
the clan; in which connestion it ia worth noting that a great number of 
representations of Aphrodite, chietly in terracutta, have been found in the 
Tauric Chersonese, one of which, at any rate, will have to be referred to. 
later, Farnell® regards this refined onlt of the yoddess as the patroness 
of the tnacried Hfe of tie clan asjuative Greek ilevelopment May we press 
this as adifitional evidence of the purely Greek character of the colonies an 
the North Euxine! It may be noted that there was a month in the fonie 
calendar called "Awarovpen.™ 

As Ww the: monumental eviience: for this cult, Farnell seeme right in 
aaying (p. TOS) that we lave no sure monumental representation of Apliro- 
dite ag the goddess of the clan, or thy civic community, unless We accep ma 
genuine the relief upon which appears the inseription @es 'Awaroupe already 
quoted. “This relief represents “Aphrodite with Eros and Ares: its etyle is 
quite out of keeping with the date of the inscription... .. The sculptor 
knew no other way of designating hor as-the clan-goddess, except by aiding 
the fivure of Ares for the iden of marriage and of Eros for the Lice: of love - 
and without the twerpton, no one would recognize jn her the goddess 
‘Avrarovpn. Stephani, on the other loud reounda n relief in terracotta 
ae 4 representation of Aphrodite "Awareupos, but apparently this comes 
about because he considure “Ararovpes and Mdvéynos as mterchangeable 
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terms: He desuridbes the relies representing the goddess wrapped ina 
oliiton, himution, aod veil, geated on w pout, ruuning rapudly te the mght of 
tle apéectator, Two kids gawhol below, indicating Aphrodite as (he godipas 
of the generative power That the goddess is Aphrodite is proved by the 
presence of Eros behind her, aud a dove fying in front: The godess, lhe 
says; = representét in lier character of Apatonres or Pandemos. Elsewhere > 
he refers to « vase representing Aphrodite ona he-pout asa representation of 
Aphrodite "‘Agarovgos, and compares the well-known statue hy Scopas; but 
a2 I shoul] mgard Apatoures and Pandemos as keparat tithes, consvleration 
of these types of Aphrodite wonld here be out of place 

It i¢ perhaps worth noting that the name Apatouries oceurs frequently 
a3 a proper name in- inscriptions from the North Kuxine district, among 
others in wi Olbian one of the fifth century pc, one of the only two known 
of go emrly a date” 


Aphvulite Odpania. 


One other Hitle of Aphrodite must be mentioned —that of Ouparia, aa 
it sceurs ii iwo inseriptions of Plianagoria™ of the fonrth century 10. and two 
loter «nes of Pantionpacum.” Tt tay be noted, liowever, that inall bul one of 
these inscriptions. {il 947) the title i jolned with that of 'Amiérovpes. Here 
Heroilotus may be quoted, who says (iv. 59) that Aphrodite Otparia wae one 
of the special deities worshipped by the Scythians, and tha they called her 
Artinpaga; though, if we are inght in believing that Olbia im its earlier 
period was little affected hy Scythian customs, either in religion ov anything 
élse, the reference line little point here, Farnell* says; ‘The clearest sign 
af the Kastern goddess in thy Greek community i¢ the title Ovperia; aud 
notes that the worship of the goddess in this mspect is especially found in 
places which liad connection with Asin, instancing Panticapaeum. aso 
Milesian colony. It may be worth while here ‘to remark, that Th Koehne * 
traces the origin of the ecnli of Heliez at Ollia to ifs connection with 
Sinope 5 anil the ault nt Aphirelite Oiparia hy have. heen intel! jn o 
situilar way. | aa ae 

In-suminiug up the evidence for the cult of Aphrodite at Olbin, it mintst 
be admitted at once that we have no direct testimony except the one late 
jnseription to Aphrodite Edwhoea, Still, it m reasonable to suppose vat the 
cult was of some importanwe at Olbia, wt we know that the worship of 
Aphrodite ‘Awdrevpos was prevalent in the North Huxine distriet; muteover, 
the number of representations of Aphrodite found there, especially in 
the Taurie Chersonese, helps to contirm thir belie. 


=e Comply Avil, 167i, plate ¥. Ne 2, mtu! = M eutik as Bn 
196, 144 ie... Cults, Ti. p. GY, 
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The evidence for the oult of Artemis at Olbia ia of an exuetly apposite 
kind to that for Aphrodite; in the case of Arteuis wo have testimony from 
coins, but none from inseriptions. The type 12 ob a Very common one on 
Olbian coims. There is an example in the British Museum (No, 16) whieh 
hae a head of Artemis on the obverse, and a quiver with strap on. the 
reverse: ‘This seems to be similar to the com given by Pick Three 
aro given in the Berlin catalogue, Nos. 125-100), not unlike the above. 
De Kosline * vives six, but four of these live been sometimes recog- 
nized as’ Demeter: (he reverse je « dolphin or a sea-cagle, or both, nnd 
there seems to be no special reason for supposing thatthe licad on the obverse 
18 thot of Artemis. 

Before considering at all the mass of literary material relating to the 
cult of Artemis on the North Euxine, the inscriptions referring to it had 
better bo mentioned. There is cue fri Phiomigeria of the fourth century 
a" whieh begins 

SevoxNecrons Llogeay avd@yxe tor raar 

Apremiic “A+porépat. 
With this nay be compared the silver coin of Phanagoria, of the first century 
Hc., whieh hud on the obverse a head of Artemis Agroters,” At Pantica- 
pact we find on inscription of the fourth centary pc, to Artemis ‘Edewe/y, 
which is interesting 95 again showing the connection of Panticapacuin 
with Asia and at Tanais there is one of Roman period, beginning Gea 
‘Apréacds pedeoticn.™ 

More interesting, perhaps, are the two inscriptions from Clhersoneans,” at 
which place,as we have already seen, Artemis held the position uf sity- 
goddess, and appeare on the comms wearing the mural crown’ The first 
inscription, Which is of third or second century Bo, is fragmentary, but 
contains the words +a¢ Tapéevou, and the second, which isa very long 
Hocree, lina at 1.24 the words @ éa ararrog Nepoomairay wpoetaroica 
TlapGéves, which have already been quoted in comparison with the title 
Apollo [poerrdsyy. Further down we have a reference to the [lep@ereta: 
held in honour of Artemis, L 45; | 

GedéyGas ras AovAds wal tas dapon credav- 
omras Arodavrov ‘Acx\ariobapov yavecat 
aredhavon TapGeveiorg dv tai roma, 
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aint | at, | 
orvabijuer é¢ avTov cal cixova yodxter ép-_ 
oko dy Tat axporéker rapa row ray [apiér- 
ov Sapov «al sow tag Neprovacow. 


Aw inecription from thy Taare Clersonese* date prohably about Pah 
We. contains the forniuls of the oath takun by magistrates - 


Guviceo Ata Wan” Adon Tlap8évor Beads 'OX- 
vusriove Kal ‘OXvprias, 


So we luve sbundant evidence, even without the literture, for the para- 
nidint importance of the cult of Artemis at Clhersonesus 

The etery of the legendiry connection of Artemis with the Taurie 
Chorsonese prestuts many difficulties. To quote Herodotrs fret: he says" 
that the Tauri sacrifice shipwrecked persons to the Virgin, tye 6¢ baijora 
taut th Above: Xéyouds avral Tatpos “Tdryevaiay row “Ayapeuvovog einai, 
on which Stein's commen! is ‘atrol Taio, nicht dle Hellenen. 

Farnell“ thinks that the worship of the Taurie Artemis was aboriginal 
in Attica, and that in any cuse it cannot have come from the Black Sea 
originally, as the cult of Branton points toa very early period, au) the Crimes 
wis opened to Greek civilization at a compurntively late time. The worship 
of Artemis mider this aspect seems to have been connected with a very 
pramitive type of idol, and with a vayue legend of bidodshed,-s0 he thinks 
that when (he early settlers of the Crimes spread the story of the cruel rites 
of the native goddess, the similarity of sonnil in the wame of the peninsula 
anil the cult-name at Brauron (probably Tavpowedos) catised the identifica- 
tion, Iphigeneia, he thinks, was » local cult-name of Artemis, and he quotes 
Pansanias,” “Aprépsbog érixknow ‘Ideyererar coviv cepor; also Hesychins, sv, 
‘Theryéviera 1) “Aprepes.. | 

However, there is some #light verbal inconsistency, ot all events, between 
thia view and that put forwand by Farnell iiinself on the firat and secon! 
pages of vol, ii.—that the cult af Artemis can be traced back to in prehistorie 
period, aud is found in all the chief places of prehistoric (rreek settlement ; 
from which, awl from certain most primitive features of the cult, he infers 
thst it waa! an Aboriginal inheritance of the Greek nation.’ Then he speaks 
of its diffusion through the various streams of Greek colonizaltion— ib wis 
iioplanted at an early time. . .in the Taurie Chersonese,’ According to 
Professor Ridgeway “ traces of Mycenaean culture haye been found along the 
shore of South Russia, Would it not then be an admissible conjecture that 
the barbarous goddess of the Crimea woe the lineal descendant of the Artemis 
Worshipped by the inlabitants of the same district) in the Mycenaean Age. 
aud that the Brauroninn Artemia was tle deaoonduot of the same divinity in 
Greece proper? Thirs we could areount for tle resem blnnees belween the: 


# Quoted by Farnoll, @&. Cutts, f.507 from = peeks alla, 1. 482, 3, 
Brew rice Beadie Greene, 1E9), , 338. 7 1, 8S, 7. 
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two cults. ‘The influence of the literature that aprang up nround the story 
of Iphigeneia would hove its effect,.as time went on, and the worship became 
less primitive, in canfirmmy the pasition of Artemis-ns chief goddess of the 
Chersonese, as we luve suggested already In the ease of Apolli at Olbia, and 
his mythical connection with the North, The entt of Heyaclia at OFbie was- 
no donlit affueted in the satne way by the THtertune. 

We many jodge, then, that the: cule of Artemis was of sone impurtarice 
at Olbia, even though we have oo direct evidence except the few coins 
quoted. Perhapa too, we should be justified in thinking that Artemia must 
have hail sume shure of special honour in a city of whieh Apollo was the 
tulelary «deity 


elithene. 


Athone toay ly tiken next, as the only other fetaule ileity for whose 
worship at Olbia we have nny evidenee ; though ler cult les no conwection 
with that of the four preceding soddesven, who ave all under geome of thelr 
variants aspects, more or less linked, ‘There are no insériptions from Olbia 
that mention the name of Athene, and only two from the North Euxine distriet 
—ns dedication to Athene Saree at Cheamnasas “of the fourth century Bo, 
and the dedieation to Athene Lindta from Nespolia®™ However, tlie haaa 
tertin conncetion With Olbia, ia the dedicator is Posidess the son of 
Posileos, whom we may conclide to be ie tame as the man who tune the 
Mledicntion lo Aplinodite Eue\oca ab Olbia | 

But Athene and the Gorgon are frequent types on the Olbian coins, Th ie 
aite likely that the type of Athens hud » commercial rather thanca raligious 
ongin, since Olbia traded especially with Athens, and the Athenian coins 
would be fomiliav at Olbia, as through sc lor ue part of the Greek wort. 
Indeed, itis nob improbable that the absewwe of yery early coins of Olbik is 
ue to the ge of Athenian money, and (perliaps a little later) of the Cyziceie 
sluters, us the reyilay circulating medium of Olbis, and that the barge east 
bronze picees, to which we shall soon refer, were intemled to supply sail! 
change for home use.” We have some interesting evidence of the money in 
iaéat Olbia from an inscription given by Latyschev." The inscription, which 
(ates from the begmoing of the fourth contury 4.0, i¢ a dveree of the peoplir 
Of Olt Foy regrilating the aale of wold and silver; Afer (lecreeing that 
there shall be free importation anid exportation of ypugloy érlonpor Fh 
dpytptow érioquon, the inseription proceeds: 


wmAety 2 wai toveieBas Tarra poy TO popirpe 
Ta THY Woe, wWpoe Tor yahwoy wel 7h dep- 
yin To ON Siomp tier. 


Lab (yee pele, vol, bp. Lay 
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rina this it 39 clear that there was no gold money.of Olbia at this date 
(though gald cotna must have come inte use soou afterwards, apparently, as 
another iuseription speaks of L000 voll pteces\; and it might perhaps be 
conjectured that tlhe copper MonSy Was Wore abitndant thay the silver, as it 
iA mentioned firatand notin orderof value, usin they case of the gold and 
silver at the beginning. -A little further down in the same (7, 14) inseription 
we have ;— 

Tu dé youcior swAciv Kai wretolar Tow per 

erarhpa sor Kutianrov eréega tov jpurre- 

Fipov mal wiite dFuarepen pare tipi tep- 

ov, To 8 GAG. xavalow To érignior 

fiwrap cai apytpior 70 éwionuon wwe wal 

cwetatan we av GX Ajhous weidwer, 


From the special mention of the Cyzicene Btaters, we should infer that 
thay were the coing in commovest ase of Olbin nt this period. But die 
periail of the most active intercourse between Olbin wad Athens ‘was the 
earlier ane, before the Pelopormmesian War—the traly waa probably at its 
height in the time of Horodotus—and it nay well have been that) the staple 
melitm of exchange wt Olbia in the earlier days was the Athenian comage 
A hend of Athene is one of the commonest of the counter-marks on Olbian 
coins; upon which Prof Perey Gardner has mate (privately ) the followmn_g. 
interesting cominent>—' A gounter-mark ia oftet put on neon to show that 
itis current dt some place where it was not etruck. Cun this mean that thy 
jin passed mt some Athenian factory!’ We long here fur some of the 
knowledge of the commercial history of the North Euxine that Herodotus 
would have been so competent to give us. He hns told ns so much of ancient 
traile, but so little wbout Olbia and the Greek colonies of this distriot, there 
is hardly A trale-refirence bearing upon the North’ Ruxtoe except that to the 
Seythians @ af aix éx) cero orelpoves tov itor XN él srpihrel, 

Atall events most numisinatists agree that the large east Drone eous 
ame among the earliest of Olbian coms.” aid me of the siialler of these 
picces “ has a very archaic head of Athene on the obverse, OF the (urgon- 
ae that appears on several of the other coms of this clus we will speak 


“The British Musenni catalogue dues not describe any com beanng a 
hepdoef Athens, and the Berlin collection has only une GNu. 183), apparently 
of late perio, hough from the very sparing use of dates jn that otlles wine 
admirable catatorue, it is frequently difficult to decide the exuet period to 
which the editor wold assign any given coin. De Koehne (p. 35) gives four 
of the vast pieces, similar to tliat quoted above from Pick, and four brows 
Atri woth (p, G1). Of these, No, LOL serene te be similar to that mven 








M Lat, L 22 These int not necessarily * Dy Rowhne sasigne thom to the legmrmiog 
hove hein come of Olbin; lint may hava deen oof the fifth century er evnn curler, 
fren Patithoapaeiin op Cyeiene, Pick PL wiil. 1. 
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by Pick? Tt hoe a head of Pallea on the obverse and an owl on the reverse. 
The two coins immediately nbove this in Fick's plate (Nos. 13: and 10) seem 
als to have heads of Athene; the reverse type on both appears to be an owl. 
No. 36 in Pick seems to be-similar to No. 100 in De Roohne, and to No, 133 
i» the Berlin collection. ‘The obverse of the Berlin coin shows a bend 
of Pallas, with» branch wa counter-mark ; on the reverse is « shield and lance, 
Nu, 37 in Pick probably represents Atheve also; the reverse type la a 
alieldl, 

‘This is the principal numismatic evidence for the eult of Athene mt 
Olbin; but the fiineus medallion found in the North Evsine district” now 
in the Hermttage,-and representing Athene Parthonos:may be olso qentioned. 
Tt probably camo atraight from Athena. 

No place in the North Eoxine district ocears in the register of Athene- 
cults vive by Parnell, but he say}?— As in the earliest times we fini) the 
worahip of Athans in very various. perks of the Greek world, we eun. ¢on- 
clude that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the “ Achnean " period, and 
originally. worshipped atso by the Dorian and Tonic tribes, or adopted by 
them in their new settlements.’ And we know that Athone was worshipped 
ot Miletus, the inother-citv of Olin Ww shoulil of course expect to find 
Athene hell in honour at Miletua, which pridw] itself on belng a culony of 
Athens, anil Miletus in-torn would be very likely io transmit the eult ty its 
own colony Oltia, where 1t would receive a stimnlos, if any were needed 
from the comme»rcial relations between Olbia and Athans, 

The Gorgoneion which appears on Olbian coma rises questions 01 
qonsiderable difficulty, botl in regard to the type and the deiby with wliteli 
it ig couneotid. The story that Athene herself slow the Medusa is not very 
ently in date; Hesiol does not mention it, and Enripides appears to be the 
first, Htevary authority for it” Farnell traces the origin of the story to 
Athene's interest in Perseus, F urtwingler (in Roscher's Lexicon) states 
that Athene does not appear on the monuments wearing the Ciorgoneion 
earlier than the seventh century, and thinks there is no earlier literary 
evidence thon this that Athene wore it ds o budge, or of its use aa an 
element of terror.” OF course the date for the proved asshciution of Athens 
with the Gorgon is early enough to allow us to regard the Gorgzoueion on 
Olbinty coins as an emblera of Athene; hut another view would xssocinte it 
with Apollo, M. Homolle,“ in an wrticte. ona Gorgon foundon the base of w 
statuo-at Delos, which hoe expinings aa a@ éimple amorporaioy, thinks that a 
close relation existe between Apollo and the Gorgon, aud quotes Eforer 
flust xv. 229, SUB, (referring to Apullo's use of the aegis), uml Maerobiis, 

iF, 67. The latter author, in deseribing a statue of Apollo al Hicrapoli 
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As" DUTT e alo lidnieris ioaperoe ert Velniinihiyi ned bition nner bars 
tegit sciyptilas MM. Homolle remarks that the Gorgon appears 41 eoitie wills 
emblema of Apollo, amd cites ee creme pli Holptitn on Obi ooing, Bet 
thin seems handily conclisive, a= it hove bee already weet that the délphiti Cor 
fiah-type) ooctirs on coma of Olbia with dates other than Apollo, eg, those 
Whose obverse type is a head of Demeter, The question can probably not be 
eacided, but the fact (hat on the large bronze coms of Olbia the only types 
are Athene and the Gorgoy fineluding for the moment the beautiful head 
that appeara on the lates) of these coing) would seaui to be of some weiglit 
i guiding ls to aesomate the Crongoneiot ui these coins with Athene miher 
than with Apollo. If we have been right in laying stress.an Atheninn 
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liffuente Tn the avloptian of Athene as ow com-bype at Olbio, thor weil. tw 
another iulicition in tle sani Upreetion, 

The covsideration of the type of the Gorganeton presents ¢ run pith thes, 
I) aeeni ta lave hein ddrrowesdl from the East: abot the and of the eiehth 
oy hoginming nf the seventh centary ae, the earhest oxuonlo known i 1 
pinque from Chmeiros of the seventh century The early Gargons were 
all of the hideous type, which prose! throngh m porinl nf transition befare - 
henutifiul type wos elnborated: A series of bronzes diecivered ov the 
Acropoliz at Athens Ulustentes these changes : the middle type begat) ait, 
Athens Hefore 480 ne™ Te is fodnd on the Eaxine before 447) nce in thw 
villay of the Kukan”™ This type grew cunjmon J the aocond lialf of -the 
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Gith centom.” Tt shoulil be woted dha a» type af Clorgoanion like that 
from te Kitban is ihund in He Crioes down to the fourth centory."” told 


Grorgons Wert foal at Rertaeh in graves af the fifth century 


The beautiful 


tvpe 0 Clorgine hes appeara in the fifth eontnry. and becomes oni 
in bhir fourth; the calin style first, arf taver the pet thetic * 

Sotwithetunding, however, the aundewhtel evolirtios of a more atipactive 
typ of Gorgon, [have never been able to feel that the beautiful head en the 


rom: miven by Pick"* ean be x Crore. 
the aupport of Profesear Percy Ganlner in 
u pervate letter) that the wing is wanting. 


Dwas glil to find that T had 
this view. He pomts out (in 
But he has no identification 


for tlie tepe, thengh be siggests very teutatively.a nymph (7), This ap peshiot| 
stems well worth considerntion: anvone wha louka at the varie full-fiea 
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heads of nymphs given in Professor Garduor's 


Types of Greck Coins’ 


cannot fail to be struck Loy the resemblance they bear to the heal on tliis 
lange cou of Olbia, Examine first the head of Aretliusa, hy the artist Ciman, 


Ob @ coin af 
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heads and that on the (Nbian coin 1 clase enough to justify a tentative 
idewtification of the latter ae a nymph,” thus ovoiding the (to my mini) 
impossible assivuation of the type to the Gorgay, [ iiiy quote the descrip- 
tion of the similarexample in ie Berlin catalogue No. 2 — 


(bcere, Recor, 
Female head facing. with flying hair | OABIH. Eagle on Dolphin; | head 
and bead neckline, of good style. turned to F, with outspread wings 


171 | Below Por similar letter.” 


Itwillat once be noted that von Sailet in the Berlin catalogue (publisher 
i888) only describes this type asa female head; though the vear before in 
deseribing this com ** he calls it-'a good specimen of the yery rare large cast 
come or tokens of Olbia with the female head (Gorge?) and eagle, of fine style’ 
Itacema fair tt conclude from this that in the catalogue ven Sallet gives ip his 
doubtful attribution of the previous year, It is aluo worth noting that he 
pits this coin hetmem No. 1, described az follows (No. 3 in Pick) :-— 


Chverse. Reverse 
Gerguneion facing, of archaic style, APIX with eagle + which with out 
with tongue protrided™ shrotched wings stunds on dolphin. 

| | #174. 

nl No, 3 (No 2 tw Pick i-— 

CMeiteene, ferare. 
Gergoncion facing, of archaic: style, | APIX tthe open spoces of a wheel 
with tongue protruded. with four spokes 


(Nos. 4-18 are knialler coins, with) more or léss similar types.) 

[Ff this arrangement is to he regayde:! as chrondlogical (ou onedrbain 
poviit, fronus the scarcity of dates in the catalogue, already alluded. bo), than 
sorely the attribution of the type to the Gorgon becomes impossible, or at 
least improbable, Jt is unlikely that two heads of sach wholly different 
types could be in cirenliation at the same moment im the same city, and 
lew recognized as representing the same object. It should be noted that 
the Berlin catalopue ileseribes a coin whicli does pot appear in Picks 
illustrations (Nu, 19): — 


(Hawise, Aervere, 


Corgoneion, tongne vot protruded, af - 1! Eagle with raised wings on 
ald atyle, aipie, L. 11, 


No, 14 ts aimlar, 





10m. the coins bearing full-face hoods of cole oo ‘Tite de Médune, dun style plo 
Nympie, the representatives of a very lags moderne et aver me bills expression.’ 


Giwe, get Cordoer, fe elf. pp. LHL. Th Zetake, F aVam, atv, C67, pa. 
™ Note the oornrrence of the lown-nanc in “8 Op. wienllar evita (rot the sae) jr mewvite 
this. form. panying Fig. 8. 


) The Rowhne tp i Se, 0 denice a elellas a 
Pe 
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All the nbiove-mentionod ¢oine are large lino enal pients. One other 
vom, a-silver one nf mbthor later period is ite leseribed in Ue Berlin eata- 
lagna, No, Rib ‘—— 


CMa ye | hieneorw 
Gereon’s hewl) faeing, apparently OABIO wer a alpliin, [| Tealiw 
withuiat protruded teinigriaes?! KPI iK 2. 


| Note lsu that De } Rooehtie** assis this TT t| to the leginning ot the 
third century (whieh is not very ilifferent frou the tate cine would conjecture 
from its position in the Berlin catalogne), Does not this wid to the dithonlty 


of regarding the beautiful head on the brunee cain, whieh i almost certainly 
(if earlier date, a o Gorgou ! 


Zona. 


The consideration of the cult of Zeus nt Olbin must tot be deforre 
longer. At Olin it seers ossential bo tike Apollo first, ond Dometer line: 
o clains te the secon! position, aml then it is nmst convenient to trea of the 
ther female deities in eleie connertion; ao that this seams thie place where 
/es TOY properly he oonsiilirel, Farnell ™ may be referral to for some 
general remarks ae to the absence from the montinents af Zena of listinetive 
cult-attributes, for his cult was Hellenic pre-eminently, andl wot limal, Si 
we de not expect to have at Olbia titles of sich special interest in tho case AP 
Zeus as in thal of som other gods, though there is ot any fate one atriking 
ryooption iy the ease of Zeus “ON Siog 

The first Olbien inscription which hears the name of Zeus ia Lat. i, 12, a 
deorce granting HM) goli pieces and a statue: to Kallinikes the son of 
Euxenos (dated by Latyscher in the fourth century ne) which ends: o dijaas 
Ail Dorrijpe. The name of Aeus 2oryp alsa ocours in two other inscriptions 
of Olbia, but one is of the second century after Christ, and’ tho other * is 
nomere fragmetit, 

Lat i Ol isa dedication ty Zone Serip by a private adividiual af 


evyapieripiow irép ciphanys xay carTypeas 
Tis wokews, | 


With this may be compared an inscription from Chersoyeaie™ (Recon! 
centnry aftor Christ) where some one whose naint 18 rst 


Th FELYOS minodopneren dx Thay (Alay 
A‘ Leorijpe invip davroe wel THs rokedy 
evotatelas. 
Je (his the epee coliean Phok’s pramyilec, ~ Lat Lk BF 
Pio 204 * lant. 
7? chiwen, wy Te Roohim, On, eit, jr Na. &, = lak bt Boe 
ek. Cella, oq 221, ab, | 
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There is ome from, Pantica~wum ® where the nauw of Zoun Serrjp 
joie with “Hpa Serre) ik te of the imperial period, aud she dedtastion 
bs male 

terép Sirs hems “Teipivor welens. 


There is # fraenientary inseription of the thin! century 8.0, lo Zeus 
"EAgv@épios,™ a well-known cult-title of Zeus, thongh nol occurring elae- 
where in the North Euxine ciatrict 3 

The name of Zeus BaciAevs occurs in.an insenption given by Latyschey * 
atid assigned by him to the thinl century Bc. — 


[o haos) EdipnelSiov Ananzpiov Au Bagidet 
ldperas| Evewer Kal euvolas The ere aurroy.™ 


A tower is dedicated to Zens Tlodspyys in on inscription given. by 
Latyschev assigned by him vw the second century after Christ, arnell ™ 
cays *(Y) thind century me." without explaming his reason for the date, 
This is the only instavee le gives of this titly, but the cognate one of Zeus 
[odued¢ vecurs in many places, notably wt Athens The cult expresseil the 
union of the State. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting title of Zeus for the present 
enquiry is that of "OAPs, which oconrs ian inscription given hy Latyschey 
and assigned by hii to the reign of Septimus Severus, LHS Ad Th ts 
ailvereds inv lotiour of Kallistheiies, 


lepers O€ YywOKENOS TOU MpoETTHTOS TS 
Tokews aw Peo Acog OXMSiow. 


‘This tithe receives rather corioms treatment from Farnell, Ho says 
“Nov only was Zeus the goantian of kingship, but alse the protector of the 
familly property, wud worshipped aa Zeus Krijetoy. 2. This worship was 
especially Attic; we fiud the similar cults of Zens Tvotoies im Sparta 
(Pause iii 19, 7) and Zeus “OdSto¢ in Cilicia.’ For thia latter he quotes on 
inscription, mre 200 tc.. given by Union Hicks —™ 

Ach "OASie (epeds Tetpoy Tapxvuptos. 

Bat this is apparently explained by Canon Hicks hiraself as referring: to 

the priest-kings of Ol, and rather aa a local thon descriptive epithet, The 





“ Tat TL 2. Acre, aoe aniy- Wisma, Roni, Bacynt, Hii. 
“Op. the dodiation te Athen Sevaypeat =p #2 and eopuetalls Shy, Gpecupmee ls aetial 
C Neresnewtia, foe th cegtarry el, Lal, ie te ES wal, I yp. TS. 


W Note that Farnell iloew wit quo any of = Lat, L 101. 
the shove irecripilaw oom. hie geugteplitcal rks, Chelte, 1 fe AUT, 


Teguater, Lat, Lah. 
= ‘Lal, ty, 158, = 7K, Culia, & yu Fo. 
i i 106. ms 2S. 130), po 2a. 


"Fo other (fineness to cult of foie Bam- 
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only other reference given by Farnell (he ilies nob méeution this inseription 
from Olbiaat-all) 7s C0. 3017, a decree from the Theacian Chersonest:-— 
KaMieros trep too tuob AXeFardpov Ani 
olPiw eiyapiaTijpior. 
on which Boeckh’s colument je ‘Zeus a4 Sieg hon nots In this last. 
mentioned inscription it would seem natural to consider OA Bw 23 a tle 
scriptive epithet, nod justifiable to comparr it with xtjesog, but surely at 


both Olbia and Olba it must be primarily a local epithet, with no doubt a 


play upon the meanimg of the word Preller-Robert “! say, in commenting 


ou Lat. L 24, 'Zete "ONSing seems to be the city god of Olbin,” This. 


again ean hardly be correct in the ordinary meaning of the term; we have 
seen that Apollo was the regular civic deity of Olbia; tt would seem to bo 
more exact to say: "OAPios, a inme onder which Zeus was worshipped at 
Ol bin." 

The above titles of Zeus are all that occor in Olbian inseriptions, bat 
one from Neapolis "* may also. be quoted :— 


Ad 'AraSuplas Moaiseos Mooiétau yaprrriprov. 


This Posileos is no doubt the same man who made the dedication to 


Aphrodite Kéwao at Olbia Atabyron was 4 mountain in Rhodes 2£ at 6 


Levy "AvaQipios (Staph. Byz). Athenw was worshipped with Zeus Atabyrios 


at Agrigentum. Preller-Robert ® yuote Pindar, (, vit 87 :— 
Zeu warep pwtorci AraSupiou pedeap. 


The coms of Olbin which linve Zeus as type are neither very numerous 


nor very mtercsting. |The firat giver by Pickis Plate xi. No. 3, apparently 
the same coin as No, 125 iu the Berlin catalogue. On the obverse is a 
Invireate Wead of Zeus; onthe reverse is a sceptre ending like a spear lielow, 
above, ing lily (or lotus?) 
This reverse type in rather curiously deecribal hy De Koelie™ ne 
Fléche. ly pointe en bus, but the object certainly (loee. net ninch resemble 
an arrow in Pick's pluto, De Kochne also says that. the coin probably 
teyresents Zeus Soter, hii! gives no reason for the identification. ‘Nos: E26, 
127, in the Berlin votalogue are similar; it ja to be assumed from there 
arrangement both hem and in Pick that they are of soinewhat Inte dato. 
The next cain given by Pick!” has u very fine head of Zeus as the obyirse 
type, and on the reverse an engle with otitsprenad wings, both apparently in 


SS — — — —= 





(er. Myth) 1 86 Olies dat propatly oat the en of the. leet 
* See Brit, Mur fit. af tore, Lecwcnia,  smity ec ail the betinming af thy next 
be qote, “OAfus, o well-known epithet of Tat J, 49. | j 
tim, went ton (1) Cie god of prosperity, (2) © Wiehe, Wr. G9. i. 389, Dolph xt SF, 
the god of iba,’ for in thle caer of Olhin], © Or Meth. 1! 18d, E 
Ope ahetred (lew of jraspority ie pyrantel elt ad 
hy the rengente gol Zeus OFHioan” The comme PN ee 4, 
of Olba with throne and thomlerbolt of 2acus 
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rather high relief (orn No, 3 da stimilat to (though) pot the same as} Ne, 
63 in the Berlin Cuiniogua, which only differs from Pich’s eoin iD invari a 
cadneeus us counter-mnark on the cheek af Zeus, whose hens! iw tha abyerse 
type. "Tl: reverse type 12 an wagle. Coin No. (shows tho cadtowns in front 
of the: head of Zeus. Several Imperial cota representing Zeus meated) are 
described by Dé Koehne, but only one?” appears in Pick’s plutes"= On the 
obyersy is a seated figure holding s sceptre, ou He reverse o standing hgure 
of Fortune, with « horn of plenty and a rudder. Perhaps the scepbre causes 
De Koehne to identify the type ae Zong; jf ie desuribed ns Ayillo iu the 
Berlin catalogue (No. 134)!" 


Ferien, 


Hermes may be considered next, as he appears both ju inseriptions aul 
on cofne of Olbia. Hermes and Apollo were often worabippell side by side, 
ue a brother-pair—Apoilo as monthpiece ant prophut of Zeus, Hirmes a3 
iia outstretched right banil ; and so the two ston toyether in streets ain 
hefore doors—Apollo az “Ayuedy, Hermes us "Evédiog. So we should axpect 
to fini come testimony te the cull of Hermes ut Olbin, where Apollo held 
such a high position. He was the god uf trile, markets: and commer, 
both bydand and sen: therefore a statue of Hertnes "Ayopaiay (whom we-ehull 
find mentioned intwo Olbinn inscriptions) stead in the tnutkel-place of every 
iipartant how i | 

The éarliest insiription found at Olbia referring to Hermes te of thn 
third ewntury 0! and begs; 

[Niwddpe wos Aroveciov |yupvaclapyncas 
[rov vdlow (7) Aioviirvov Epy[ ie) «al "Hpawdel. 
Vii world appear to bea dedication te Hermes in his character of ayers” 

Hermes Agomios was the gol to whom the nodiles (ayaparoacr) of 
Othian made offerings, Two of these dedicatory inscriptions have eano down 
to us Th is worth while to qnote Latyschey's description off the euremy 
above Uiestirst of these inacriptions - ‘Super titulo Fortanae tote incea est, 
infra nian admodum ridi Mercuri protome, dextra marsupiin begHn tre, 
ginistm calucenm, wirimyne folicla ¢ quibus id, quoil ad dextram Spica ty 
est, caput lmmanua in medio incu halt” MWe wnt of the inseription 
may be quoted—after the names of the dyopenopoe >— 

'Epup 'Aryopalans dvefyxar Neveny apyupeay 
berép THe Toews evaTaPias Kal THs 
lauray iyeras. 





ie i Kehr, i ae, i! ae, rt Peal ler- Tote, Fr. fwd, it. A, 
Lye ee oe Pat fo. 
“1 the atizibotion te 4m areurpleil, For raberviiine te wiliet plates Whee 


miight i be suneleyel mo a sopremutation of = Alcrimm awd Horie appear deguilign, == 
Hous "“OABion. tn counteration if the voverw | Ptullet-lloheat, tp. #fh. me A, 
type! tt Dal, 175, Fa 
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The second imseription only differs in the names of thy arcliny dnl aeyopa= 
wpoi. Both are of quite late pertoil ae | 

Two coins representing Hermes are given by Pick ; 46 there are HOWE dL 
te Berlin collection. Both of Pick’s coins lave a head of Hermes wearing 
w petusos as obverse tyne, but the heads ore quite different. No. #2 is very, 
badly struck ; if the coin were divided into four quarters, the Jieud would fill 
little more than the lower quarter at the left; the petasos ie much Mattor, 
nui mere diatinet thanin No. 38. No. $3 has also m branch! as counter- 
mark behind the heal Both these coins have a winged caduceus as reverse 
ype 

There is another coin whicli may be referred to ere, that of te Scythian 
king Inismens, given by Pick,” with a turreted frmals bead (Tyehw uf 
Olbia} as reverse type. It ts described by De Kochue ™ aa having 4 
board! head of Hermes ou the obverse, bat the type lay none of the 
characteristics of Hermes; and it is more Tikely to be a portrait of the 
king Iniamens. De Koehne aso this coin to Mie periok of the -recon- 
atruction of Olbia, + ¢, between G0 iC, anil 108 Asp. 


Pinculon.. 


Strictly speaking, Poseidon can liandly claim ty be consilerdéd as luving 
aantt at Olbia at all, as no inseriptions bear hie name, wed it be doubtful 
whother he is represented on the coins Howeyer. tere ts au interesting 
inscription from) Panticapacum! in which Mewrakean wavapyos, tinhes a 
Hledication | 

Tlacrdeini Sorcerer) eat “Adpodirye Navapyiey, 


on which Latyschev's comment is— Dei et dese epitheta, quae in titulo 
Jeguntar, prime hie videntur inbotnisss” "This connetion of Posenduu with 
Aphrodite has already beon referred to under Aphrodite EiirrAores: 

Ti Koehne™ gives two coms which he congirers represenh Postion, 
The first (No, $5) lid doseribes 2a follows :-— 


Gberrst. Ebvwe rine, 
Téte de Poseidon. Hachi, Gury te, Cangucis 


He admits, however, that thy lead miyvht be identified os Zeus. But surely 
(lin presence Uf the batth-axe and bow iu case ou the reverse umbkes its 
identification #5 the Borysthenes more likely!” 
| The other coin quoted hy De Koehn (Nu, 44) ijipeai= to be that given 
by Pick (Plix. 24), 1 is thus desorbed by De Koehne -— | 


— 





™ Pla S32 St. Seralao De Relife, fe, ah Mt Lab fi, 28. 
iy, ali ail thw. ait. fa, dd, a5, 
mL sik @, A? Thin jeappamniy the eon given by Mek, 


M4 bc, rit. 1c 7e Ph ix, Be 
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Heer rae. 

‘GAB «Dauphin, & yatiche, eu bes, 
po. : 

[fit were not for the dolphin om the reverse, this head might cusily lie 
luken for the river-goil, (and indeed this wttrifuition Is suggesied in thie 
Berlin catalogue, No, 66) us tho forehead, where the horns would! some, 14 
juilistinet, But aa the aeries of Borysthenes coins has a battle-axe und bow 
in euse as reverse bype, it seems possible lo assign this head to Poseidon, 
His cult would be likely to be of some importance aa Olbia, both because it 
was a maritime town, aml becwgse in fonin the worship of Poseidon iol ti 
ahief place. 


‘Tete do Poseiton, h gauche, 


Driers. 


There is po doubt about the sight af Dionysia lou place among the 
cultealojties of Olbiun, ag we have Herodotus’ “= wuthority for the thet of the 
celebration of his mysteries there, for through this cane About the death of 
He Seythian king Scyles. | | 

Alay there is aa iuseription referring to the Dionysin at Olbia, the decree 
Hi fron of Kallintkos nlrewds referred to, whiteh couchiudes — 


roy. Se orepavor uraryopeulijpas 
cote Avoveiars dv ron Geatpwt, 


This decrwe is aaaiginal by Latyschuy bo tlie fourth cuutury Bc. The name 
of Dionysus also occurs in two Panticapaeniu inscriptions The latter ts 
eapevially Interesting ; if euasists of the words, 


Avoricat | 


"Aloe. 


This title of Dionysus wax oaly known. before from an Orplie hyn (a0. 4); 
Latyschey dates the inscription, (whieh was found m 1892), i the. fourth 
ventory, B.C. | 

It is perhaps surprising that Dionysus tlocs hot appear on Olbian comes ; 
but on the vuse-pamtings fotnd in this region Dionysus and Anadue and 
kindred subjects are of frequent occurrence." 


OO Ajinus oblver peferenioet luuiy ta yetved 
Hered. |) 148: Pawn vii: 24 3, (raver uote 
Mitch, od trvl, Tapt, 10, (1855), p 82, Ball 
Core Hell, 13. (89), yo PD 

Vero. iv. 78): 7)—an tmportanl passage 
in many ways, iuetroting.a® it doce the high 
degree of Greek civilization, altained at Olin, 
uit the Liipressian MH produced on the Scythian 
hing. Hewlineom (ax, for.) mays, ‘thn Milesldn 


colintste soo to hawy carried Fe wonky #f 
the Pargylee Bechue (Balazivs) to Olbu 
Heneve Olbio ital? wae called) Bafta or Fouls, 
(Pergd, PT, Bax, pibt —aurely 0 ooest Toprod, 
while derirwiton. 

Me Let 4, 03.. 

WT Toats ti 39, 20) W00, | 

Ut Cemugde Keortet {pccsviin) Atel Aidig. Peay. 
CVeoww. dg UL be 
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al ves. 


The claim of Ares toa place. in this disenssion is doubtful. We have 
thy well-known passave of Heradotus,™ already referred to,—the temple of 
briahwood aml the worship of the ancient aword, But in tlie fire ploce it 
i¢ by no tieans certain that thie was a worship of Ares at all, it sounds much 
more like a savage swort-worship; and in the second, even 2 it were proved 
that Ares was» special ohjeet of cult among the Seythians, 1 would: atill 
not follow that such owas the case Olli also. Nor ate thera awry Olbian 
inscriptions whieh refer ta Ares 

However, (hore is come numistmatic evidence for the oul, Three coins 
are give in the Berlin catalogue (Nos 196-138), with « standing figure of 





Vin, 0—frexce Com oe O-ata- is tor Runtex Wires 


Ares asa fevers: type. Tho first of these coins, No. 196, is reproduced ber 
(Pig 25" The reverse is thus deseribed m the Berlin catalogue :— 

OABION OAEITWN, Ares. standing, r left hand leaning mi lances 
A in field to left 

There isa bust of Gety on the obverse: the Other iwo Berlin coins ace 
similar, This coin De Korhue! thinks representa the teniplu-statao of 
Achilles Ponturches, but there does nyt seem any grooid for the assignation. 
Another coin given by Pick, which does nut appear wv the Berlin catalogue, 
ia (so meine to Achilles by De Koehne, but the figure, which is standing 
“ct hotiting a lnniee, POE More likely to be Aree: Ji looke like the copy: if 
iti archaic stutne The reverse type uf his egin iu evlucens These enn 
ure wl of labe peeriqal, 


fetus, 


There wy sotue very interesting uimianatie evidence for the existence 
Of this cult al Olbiq, Coin No t14"* in the Berlin Catalogue ja thus 
ileseri laa) -— 
Ciievas Hererse, 
Teal ol Helis, ficing, with rips, GA pbhove two fore-parts of horses 
#3. | set back to hock, | 


) Thecnwet iv: Hi, 02 DE apepeenn dig Paks plates (sil La 
* Phe cost from whieh thie [ihotegimpl wae mY Deel, Loy it 
innl-, wae wlitatied Aberwiiggl ew Adrechtoee: | yf = T «i. 2 


De. Te Diesel, of the Royal Alweetsy wi |toutl ip, ee Mie, 018, C16 orn ettudtar, 
we Were others referred wp below. 
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This coin is wiven by Pick ;7* 16 ts apparently of rather early late Von 
Sallet comments that these coms show traces of the rise nf another type at 
Olbin, De Koeline alas describes Chem, and says that they are the only 
record we have of acnlt of Helios here Ho thinks that this calf wae. 
introduced from Sinope to Olbia; as 4 coin of Sinope’ haaa head of 
Helios, and on another éom a head with <ciNaTfEnN| between the tays 
oceurs Ra counter-mark2 Tt would seem mote probable that the worship 
was intradyced from Rhodes the special home of the cult of Heline. We 
have an apparent inatanee bf the ortimate relations between the twe sintes 
atm rather later period in te inacriptions set up by Poaideos which have 
been so often referred ta Another proof of the commercial lnterqvurse 
between Rhodes and Olbin is the fuct that jar-hamlles have bean found near 
the latter city stamped with the name of Rhodes, as these, Lowever, 
have been found in almost every part of te Greek world, the aygument frow 
then cannot be pressed. 

There are né Olbian inseriptions which show the name of Helios, but 
there is one from Panticapacum of late period, arid one from Gorgippia, 
af 41 a.m. both of which relate ty the mannmisson of aluves: In ench. of 
these the same formula ogcurs.— 


io Ava, Typ, “Huon, 


Fir this formuly Latyschev ™ conipares an inseriphion from Tharnidey i 
Aetolia2™ which also refers to Ue nanumission of & sinve. 


The Phosewri, 


Heal says that the worship of the Diosctiri was very prevalent ou 
the shores of the Euxine. We have two pisces of evidence for the existenre 
of the onlt at Olbia, Gne is a inarbly tablet, on which is a frmgmentary 
inseription of the third or secoml century ne” Above the mecrption 
ure the two caps of the Dioseuri, snd half star, with apparently the remains 
of another lialf, The other is. com, given by Pick (PL A. 31), of which 
there are two axampiles in Lhe Berlm Catalogue No. Gi, G8).. The reverse 
Dioscuri, and above a 


of this cain shows # (tolplio between the caps of the 





ie PL is. St 
= fend. pr ia, Oe 
Note lat the Derlia catalogue pines 9 
coie, Noe 8% with Hornclon aa a revere type, 400 
‘over tha md a aml soul oom ber-mirk with 
yoaithful Heling heal) with cages 
 Miommet, Suppl wo pe bia, UBL. 
@ fritok Mima Cituloges, © Moulin” UL 
ead JA date cove, mon, 280-551). 
1? Bab node thi possile meluption frou A 
icigen OF the male standing Hi Gal; ae bere 
rym, refereed to under Demeter. 


Lar itch weomech ies, firme want Arwen, I 
iéz-t. See Jere... (free, Jil Wr oli. 
pF Lappemiiz dn Bliodion ftr-hand |), 
dleo an exhuintive article by Becker, (dfthanyue 
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large star. De Koeline “* explains the dolphin as enibleinatic af ihe oon 
wection of the Diescar with the sey as the protectors of muriners. He 
gives several coins of Panticapaenm which bear their symbols; they alan 
sppeat very frequently ow the coinsof Tsnais, and of Disseurias in Colette 

ron their commection with mivigation, too-well knows to require illmstration, 
we shonld natitrally expect lo find a cult of the Diesouri at Olbin, wut tlie 
iirble and the coin supply sufficient confirmatory evidetice, 


The Cahir. 

Thy Cabiri nist be token wext Wo the Divseuri, io view of their elbay 
foliblanship, A very iitiresking juseription relating to thie cult at Olbja 
wie aligeovewedl ly WSF Jb is an a bases of white mimrble, muck is aabignedd 
by Latyschev to the second century no, Tt is as follows :— 


Eb Sioray Aplotaivas 
"Exeepesyly) Nesyparoe 
Tow Getor: 
Beats Taig & Sapollodeen|s) 
iepyod pero. 


Tliis is the oily inentiow of Hig eult uf the Gabi at Olbia, aul apparently 
iu the wholy Nortl) -Kusxiny district, ain ih is of social iuportatiee A cultof 
the Cabiri ob Mileiny is kiowa, apparently in the temple of the Diy. 
innean Apollo, and it ty hove come to Olbia from the mother tae tak ! 
direct from Samothrave-as the form. of the macription (Geoig role <r Sepo- 
parent) would suggest. Wo linve seen tliat Doweter, Hermes; ail 
Inonyeus. ul josatbly the Diosour, wore all objeets uf cult al Ollia, anil ne 
Vinee dldities were bow) up with the Samothevcian worship, it is seutunal 
that «cull of the Cabiri should be foun there also, 


Ag Tey tbl 





Thure are two pieces of evidence for the existence of a cult of Askleplos 
al Ollie The first is merely incidental,—the reference in the Protegenes 
decree “" to ror [wipyor| 'Eridauploy, from: which it has bean supposed that 
there was « temple of Asklepios near by, which gave its name to the tower. 

The other,—the bas-relief foond at Olbia, and referred to by De Koelne™— 
is more mmoportant. Mr. Rouse * conjecturully suggests that the seaiel 


1 ie wit, p. bl. 


7 ee ee ee ee hey 
7 tat ie: 87, Nove thal Latywebov anda 


eerov Aechteches sa foo elntiqnites de te 


the abecnen af Hoy (ey di the Saal line i the enone 


entior’s tree, a8 1t would be wiiienal fie ihe 


toole’s conic bo leowmibied 
me Uae tay, 
me dot |) id, 


hn wireline, Ti, Tal. 1S, 

it tre Hotere tide roars, eal ALY. Riena 
fe Lier fullowie Lae gdh of tue article Hy poe 
it Hotere Lexhoon (2571 |, who atop ts thie 
atiibation of the pelief to Achiilen 
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(gore im this. mlinf ia Achille But an ‘examination acon to make this 
impoasibie ; om the wall hangs the represeitation of a Timmnn rink 
apparéntly ilnhieatod saa votive offering. This is surely decisive bn favour 
af regarding Asklopios is the aubypect cv thie relied. Uvarov comitere| 
this relief na the soat important work of the kimt fonml at Olbia. "These 
tien itenie of evideine seen enough to make and the clam of Asklnpins. bo 
a place among the cult deities of Olbia, which his close connection with 
Apollo would make probable even without anol (ited Leskiinony. 

We have two inseriptions from the Eusxine district referring bo 
Aklepios; one, of Konan period, from Chersomess,! direets that 2 copy of 
ie (dente shall lie placed 


2p cai lepan rot “AoxXareav, 
The other’ is fron: Panticapasum? and may be qmoted in full, 


Bea “Acwaypriai writ wel evepyery 
Tht tpawelay deste Srparodyos 
Mereorpuren, 


Achille Poolarehes, 


The uesl in ne to whether the eal) af Achilles Pontarches at Olbin wos 
at Greok or Scythian origin has been alresily iliseuzsel je the Tntemluction : 
itoominine anw te ileal with the opigenephic and other evilence for the exist- 
ome of the eult at Olbia, Dion Chrysostom '* isthe literary aniliority for 
this; he says >—redrop |i, Achilles) wer yap trepbums Trpoiat, kai pew TOP 
per dv oH eyoe TH AXeMAEas Kadouuery Topvirraa, Tov Ge ev TH Woke, Gore 
nbde deo, Gre auserds G@AAaY PEXovat i) “Ownpow. wai TaN ouKETE 
caine EXdywi{arres Suk TA er piraig olediy Tels PapSipas opas THe ye 
‘Thtdéa GAdyou sdvres frac dara otépatos. Tt is wot yuite clear whether 
Nie Were means by ‘the -dand of Achilles’ Louke or Berezati, 4 amin istand 
nt the mouth of tho Borysthenés. Escher 4? awd Fleischer’ both take 
the view thal Beérenin is meant” and it seeme on the whole more likely. 
There was, of course, alga a temple on the ‘alam of Leuke, Lonke anil 
Berezan havo constantly been confnsed, both by ancient and modern writers; 
with anch other, awl with the épon0¢ "AyiAAeos,—a harrow tongue of lant 
auth of Olbia and the mouth of the Borysthenes, with He west ail in the 


sti, wn ite east ina bay, and only joined to the mainland by a tunrrow strip 





Ht) You ty, Ramee htormlf, dec ih pr. SLG: «= -AchiTleus. 
212, an the stuatoy) “of dedinating amndele of Tin Roschor'y Lex, =~ Achillens 
ilin. iiseiioell part... Votire open: - male 1p co Pde to Ele view Wl Koeller, but Larreney 
rwaniitthe of the whioly mminter.. Next Othe thinks Lanke je meant (pv eth + pe UBM 


fer eerace Che femal: should, ba noted) that G10, 2 2078 (= Lat 
Tat, Leo) 77), whidl. Fleischer quotes aa herng fornil on 
% Lat, iL 30, Ftencan, Latysdhev saye iewf mocertain altri: 
im Cyst aexvi. 10, M, then 
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of lant In the middle. All three plaves were sacri fo Achilles. Pontarelies, 
From 40 late wi avithor is Dio, of course: nothiny caw he proved as Lo Laer 
antiquity of the ull, exeept that one of such importance waa not very likely 
to be of recent iuttoduction That Achilles was from very early times wor- 
shipped as the tutelory deity of the North Euxine we know from Lhe tine 
of Alowens already quoted We hove ne very enrly Otbian insenptioy 
referring bo Achilles, but one very important one ™ ia dated by Latyschey early 
in the first ventury 2c; and ia undoubtedly of the period before the city 
waa Westroyed, ie. probably 150 years before Dios visit, The: inseription in 
question is a decree iy honour of Nikeratos, aon of Papina, who hos) protected 
the citizens from the enemy, and wow was deereed w public fuseral, In it 
the words ocour:—ér vom. . ayer TAYINAEL eata to Te@dyonetor THT 
iwredpopias | 
Though this ia the earliest Achilles-inscription from Olbia itself, we have 

4 wich cartier ine fri clase at lil, At the mouth of tle Borysthenes 
wl Hypania rivers was the Alsos Flocates, a aanily tougue of lau] at the end 
of the peninsula jiow ealled Kinbiirn. Tn. the sea at some iligtance to the: 
west of thie point, some fishermen in 1855 dmgged up in thoir nets a stone 
altar, with the inseription 

“AyedAei 

Top Poycor 

eat ro wedpow.!" 


Latyschav dates (his as fourtl) or certaiily think century we, Tt ts 
of vreat interest ind importance, as indicating tit the cult of Achilles an 
the North Ruxine was even more widespread than hod been thotight"* 1 
wookd geco Ut there must have been n temple, yr af lest an altnr, of 
Achilles; at tho Alsos Hecates, where ho was worshipped probably by fisher- 
nen, as the tongue of land does not appear to liave beet inliabited. How- 
over, 63 the ultay was found at some ilistande out ot sen, the saud-bauk mur 
live ahifted ita porition, 

We have on itiseription of the aame date of m litele earlier (fourth 
céntury BG) from the islanl of Lewke!” «dedication by « citizen of Olhia 
ia Achilles; — 

['O. Sstva Aq )|aoetparoln) 'AyeAc 
[Aevalie patéorts “(OABroroAlz[ ny Is, 


which may be taken az evidence of the extstonce of the oult in Olbia itself 
in Comparatively early times® Also thore was found on the island of Lenike 
an important deeree™ of the people of Olbia in honour of some person, 
apparently an inhabitant of the island, dated by Latysehey at the end of the 
fourth or hegmuing of the third century #4. A fragmentary proxends- 


wei. | Lat, |. ie 
mm Tat. iv. fh For the form of tho dedbéation ey, the 
= Note slag a fragmentary hiecription fram one al Neapolie iy Ponies “Ayaka shrew 
Neupalle of thy moon contnyy sic; aypeently —[eeBderti|. Lat, |. 244 | 
a dedicntion 0 Achilles |Cat. ir. 101). 9 Lar, £171. 
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inscription “at Wve sune perinil, fonuil at Olbin, he sto thitike refers ti 
gome inhabitant of Leike But aseatling to wnetnt authors the talind wos 
deserted, and sailors were forbiddor te spend the night (here from which 
it woukt seam that the persons honoured hy these decrees were (prices or 
curators of the temple of Achilles-at Leuke Ifthe yeland mentioned by Din 
was Lenke, it inight he inferrell thatthe temple therm wit in change of the 
people af Olhia. 

For the importance of the gull in the later period of the city we hiave 
abundant avidence in, the sgeries of iledicatory jnacriptions yiven hy 
Latyechor,* belonging probably to the second or third century alter Clinst. 
These inscriptions, though not found octaally on the site of Olbia?* 
Latvschey thinks quite certainly belong to the city, both from the similnrity 
of the formulas to those of andoubtedly Ollnan inseriptions, aut algo because 
nearly all the uames given in thoke inseriptions are found in others from 
Olbia. Some have thought this series belonged to the town of Odessoa, but 
‘t was too small to have had five archows and six praetors, or to have: Ttad 
(lie games referred to m some of the insenptions One curigna point of 
caniraat between these mscriptions and those to Apelle Prostates, whieh 
helong to the samo potiod, is that in the latter, the aft is always 
mentioned, whereas iu the former it is Mnirely-entled yaperrapien | except 
in Sl where it ie a orédaves, (given by a priest), awl in 77, where even 
yaporipion js omithel, No, 7O may be rypuoted ae ae example of these 
IMSCHI PEON :— | 

‘Ayal TUT ‘AyokAat Lorrep xt 
of srepi Kad\Arobérye Sarupov otparyyol. 
Myvoémpoe Hortixan, 
NaSatoy Noupnvior, 
"AyiAcoy Suy(s)podow, 
- Bidayos lesépdiov, 
Antayos Kovlalau, 
itp Tis rohkems evoetabias «al Tis 
éavra tvyeras yapretypron, 
No 82is worthy of note, because the dedication is to “AyihkAdt Horraryy 
xai @a, A cult of Actilles: Thetis, and the Nereids is known af 
Erythirae in Tonial™ 

It showld be téticed tlost the mime Achilles Is of frequent occurrence 
at Olbiac twelve instances of if, appear in the inseriptions wiven by 
Lutyschev. 

Whether we have any numismatio evidence for the cult-of Achilles at 
Ollia @ doubtful, De KRoehne ™ gives three comms which bi thinks ropresert 


me Pot 1 48 Latyechov quotes Tyarev, (Rot. ye 22) lac 
BE Bid Periph tty Arran. Pet. 327° Anon, fe Bw pant matron!) y to bine Weert faceued astreness 
Poript 66> Amm. Ser sai, §, 35; Wine idee puideen oof COL. 


Tyr, dex ax, 7 t Phillaste, Heres. SU, BS  Ditenherger, Syl e00 ; Michel, Aerwel/, 
we | tess, iv. 1F=0K wep, TS 37 
@ For the ilisperion af tha «tones of Olhin, lt fee ot pM, BS, BF, 
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Achilles: ‘Two of thesewe have alrenly seen are with more probability 
assicvéd to Ares, The thint eotn may possibly represent Achilles Thapipeate 
Lie be! Sirnilay do dhl given by Piek, PL ait 2, but not the sume com. Do 
RKoehne describes (lie reverse type of this oot thos :— | a 
OABIONOAEITWN. Howne nu, trurnd & ganehe, posaait le pied droit 
sur une dlévation et tenant dans la droite un objet intistinet, Devant lol 
‘ite weit. Dane te champ 7. | 
Lf the object really lea sete, the com may ronsonnbly be assigned to 
Achilles, und would be the solitary instance of his appearance upon thie 
coins of Olbia, 
Heviuvles. 


The lead of Heracles ts a hot infrequent type on Olbian coms. We. 
should expect: to fil him « special. object of worship at Olbix, m view of 
his connection with the North, familiar chongh from Pindar (Ciynay. iii.) 
with which may be compared the jrissnre where Heralotus: aay® that the 
(ireeks alwelling about the Pontus relate that Heracles, after miking the 
cattle of Gervon, passed through Scythia, and they camo ey mr Thain 
wrt Me Open nyse ope, real line bil dvi Pinitar’s 

dA Bépopen PapBawe arabeis. 

Heralitiue alin relates" that in Exampaewaa district not lar from Olbig, 
wos KHOWD footprint of Heracler ; however, Hirouelient (ince k lanils 
Horacles seems te have: had attributed to him objects similar te thoge which 
ivi Englund rue: nantly asaioneil to the devil, —the Devil's Arrows, Devil's 
Princhhow!, ete.—se the footprint lere has most: likely tio particular-signifi- 
cance. Fis enlt was so wileaprend that we lave probably oo tight to olaini 
any special loeal importance for ital Olbia, but his legendary connection with 
the North, as in the case of Apolls, would take him seem a fitting object of 
worship there | 

The epigraphic evidence for the cult of Hernoles nt Olbiw is mother 
ers, Latyaeliw '* oives'nn inscription which i# carved on 9 stone very 
similay th the gravestones ii use al Athens in the fonrth conti me, and 
apparently mide of Attic marble, Tt has heen Chonght, Uierefore, that the 
block may have been sevit ont to Olbia from Athens for sepulchiral pinrpones 
an then, having for some reason or other not been thus teed, may have heen 
‘appropriated to this dedication. The ieecription is most fragmentary anil 
was evillently purposely defaced im antiquity; it is restored thus by 
Latyschey — | 

[ KieopSporoy Marrawdkeovs 


dvel nee toy rip- : 
wear) Hf plalerel 
[eal] re Bist 
a (Hato Ue wither athe is ah inscription of timed 
ree Hermil.. iv. #2, lnher tite, jrven Lay. 


fee, A LO, Te abeohl be evil aloo 
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Then follows an épicram of etx lines, of whith the first two muy be quoted — 


‘Hada[Ajec[s], col [r]érde Kecu Spores etal alz[o w]ip[yo}r 
cai Gyno, woTamlon +|yube [walp géoral, 
(We have instances of towers being built by private individuals in the Prote- 
genes decree!) The insenption!® in which Hermes and Heracles are 
moutioned together has already been noticed. Ttis curious that in this also 
there gre signa that it was wilfully destroyed, from which, Latyschew aye, ib 
might be conjectured that at come time or other the cull of Heracles was 
sbolished at -Olbia, and his uuné dipon the monuments erased. 

Inscriptions frora some other places on the North Euxine cowlain the 
name of Heraclés’" One from Panticapweum,!" of the year 21 AD, 
begine:—Tor ad “HpaxAdoug «ai Evwoderav tov Tloveémpos xai dao 
spoyorar Sagieor Sacidda TiSepior ‘lotkcow “Pyarxotropy. .  . 

This legendary genedlogy woulll azem to explain why the yanious 
emblems of Poseiton and Heracles are found on the coins ef the Kings of 
the Bosporus.) 

With regard to the nomismatic evidence for the enlt of Hernrles. nt 
Olbin, eight coine bearing his head are given by De Koehne, seven are repro: 
duced in Pick’s plates; and there are three in the Heriin catalogue (none im 
(hd British Museom). Pick’s examples fall mito two sharply defined classes: 
Three coina"” have youthful Meade of Hergules, with the louwskin; the 
types are differant, tnt they are all of fairly wood style, all beuredless, xml all 
looking tothe right; the reverse of each iaaclab. The first two examples in 
Pick are silver, and resemble No. 32 in the Berlin cutalogne; the third is 
copper, and is similar to Nos 117, Lis in the Berlin catalogne, No. 117 is 
thus described :— 


Cibverse. Reverse. 
Youthful head of Hemeles, with | GABIO above a club horizotitally 
fonskin, r. Two faint round eounter- | placed. Below EIABA, {A 5). 


marks. 
Von Sallet thinks that gA on the reverse of tis: coin perhaps atgads for 
Racikeve, either a priest's title, or o refereney to the Soythian kines. The 
lutier seema more likely, in view of the last-quoted juseription Irom Panti- 
capaenm, as other Seythian kings besides these of the Bosporna may have 
¢laimed descent from Heroles. | : 

The other four coins given by Pick!" have heads of quite a different 
style from the preceding, and with differing reverse types. They.are all 





Wt Latyseliy, [. 10. " Torhapa ‘the dedication from Panticn: 
mt Tat. iv. $53, pasion (Lak iv 200) to Ad Peedaxq ahonld 
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silver, and the leads on the obverse rire of u oonrse heavy type) all furted to 


tha left: anil more or lesa similar, ‘The reverse type of Pick’s example, 
No, 21, is 4 vertical club enclosed in a wreath formed by two ears of corn; 
Na. 82 has « wreath | No, 24 4 bow in case placed over w club, and No. 28 ix 
vertioal bow in case.!™ 

{tis perhaps worth while to note, in discussing Hermeles connection 
with Olbia, that the name: Kaddivixos, which so often occurs in. literntare 
ag an epithet of Herakles, appears twice in Oibian inseriptions,“" both, of 
early date. 


The Biore-gol Boryathenes, 


We have more numismatie evyidenoe of this-onlh than of any other 
represented on Olbian voing, except that of Apollo ; judging from the number 
of specimens contained in all the oullections, more coins must hnve heen 
struck with the head of the Borysthenes pon them than with any other 
type. The Berlin collection has 30 out of a total of 128 (besites several 
xequired since the appearance of the eatulogue); the British Museum {1 out 
of 23; the Fitgwillian. Museum ot Cambridge # out of 7; ond De Koeliie, 
out of about L60 coins, tins 26 (which he assigne to the river Aypanis).. This 
predorainance of the river-god at, Olbia te rendily explained! by the cineider- 
ation that in South Russia the rivers are by far the most imposing natural 
features of the country,’ and az such would be almost certain, to. become 
objects of worship to the early settlers, We know from Herodotus™* that 
the Seythinna worshipped the Danube. Of the Borystheves im jiartioulur 
Professor Perey Gardner! says -— We find traces ‘of m peculiar veneration 
paid by the Greck colonists of Olbia to the river Borysthenes, whiowe Hivntl 


appears on their coins, This tead is clearly moditied in type in imitation of 


tlie physiognomy of the Seythians who inhabited the steppes of the river, 
and to whose pliysiognomy it bears a striking resemblance. These Soythian 
charmeteristics of the col-types will be easily seen from the accompanying 


illustration (Fic. 10) Rivers have etieh a distinctively local character 


that it is particularly easy to personify them. ‘They often appear on coins 
in the form of a bull Can the striding bull, which is tha oliverse type of 
an Olbian coin, be taken as @ personification of the river-god?"? This 
hardly seems likely, in view of the other series. of Borysthenes coins, but 
tlie coin is apparently quite late. "There is another coin, of Tmpertal date, 
which uw o bull ds reverse type. The series in the Mlustration helongs to 
another i ae aL human figure, witli. bristneat Ieee nul 9 shavoy beard, but 


Tt OF tee come De Koehn eayy, ' Lee = Frunesotine ¥ Rot Soa i” Lelisecduar 
dernitres pibces noe Pepe dliqnent deja ame weloth, second eeries, py. TT a, of ang, 

Apexpre cle Hoare," Pick, WM. si, 2, feelin Catalogna, 152, 
7 Lat. £19, Ti De Kosline, ies ew p. 64, expliliy {tas sefir~ 
Cp Herd. tT paar cl epi Se peg to the fect thar tha wealth of O)big largely 

Gepdina ey gee air” abe Fae, eele dey eere-  eveeletel jp calihe, 

pats ve red Ag weplerani eal dpdabe Aeros. mY Piek, PLoxii 3 
7 Hered. iv, 2, 
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with the fivehioul, borns, and ears of pox. At Olbia, however, 10 inore 
than the lead appear on the edits 

The coms themselves cun be best discussed with reference to the 
accompanying Fig, 10; they are only differentiated in the Berlin and Britrsh 
Museum Catalogues by tho monograms on the reverse, but the heads of tho 
river-gods on the obverse are of very different types 

The first coin (a) illustrated * js ‘not Seythian m type; the artist seoime 
ty have been anxious to get-as close to the bull-form as possibile; it 1s o bull's 
head slightly humanised. The forehead with ite short horns aml the beard 
are especially bovine. One would suppose that here the die-cutter was 
copying a type from another coin; at all events there is nothing liens 
thbort ft, 

The secand doin (¢)" shows « head whieh isan approximation to the 
Seythian type, but the forehead and short horns are still those of a bull: the 





af F 


Fin. 10.—Heaxze Coms oy Onna is Tun Benin Mrecom 


bull’s eara are lese distinct than in No. 1. The liwir is stil) of the conventional 
river-god type, and looks as if it were dripping. 

Tha lend onthe obverse of the third coin (@)* is rather curions; it is now 
wholly human, except for the shart hers ow the forehead which mark. the 
river-godl, and the human are are very clear, But the by pe i Tiere convene 
tiondl and less Seythian than the two which follow. It seems surprising 

mm Piek,’ U1. ax: 


flop | 
= Pick; Ix, SF-{obveree only: the rovers 
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motu bere! 27, belonge to the third eoin [i] ip 
the present iMietrations), Imbel: Bhipmer colle: 
tien. An example le hu the British Morn 
Ne 10, cut on p. 72 (Cer), "Timea '), 
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that Piok shotthd not have given this lew! ainony his examuplis, as it is quite 
distinctive. a5 | 

The next com (e) ™ is perhaps the most typically Scythian of the five; the 
coin is not struck evenly, so no room is left for the horns to show, No doubt 
they were on the die, but everything olse nbout the liead is as human, ancl 1s 
Seythian, as possible, of the type from which the well-known heads of Pan 
on the coins of Panticapaeum weve develope, The Seythians on the vase 
of Xenopliantes, already referred to, ate of the sarhe yeneral type; compare too 
the wounded Scythians ona very interesting piece of gold work fram Sonthi 
Russia!® The left-hand figure of the four has profile very like the second 
head in the coins represented here. 

The lust (> of the Borysthences coins ™ represented here also shows <dis- 
tinctly Seythian features, hut the horns are plainly seen, and the hair ia 
more like that of the conventional tiver-goll. 

All these coms have similar reverse types (}),—a battle-axe anil bow in 
oase,!=—so the Soythian river-god is associated with the Seythian weapons, 
aud the obverse and reverse types are alike purely local! This. is: the 
special {nterest posseased by this serie: of coina; like the represuitations of 
Seythians on the vies, it shows that there were artista at Olbia who por- 
tmved the men they saw aronnd them, instead of merely perpetuating 
conventional types. [it has already been urged that the appearance of these 
Scythian heads among others that are wholly Greek seems: to show a rmacml 
feeling on the part of the ortist, whieh would indicate that Olbiu remainel a 
purely Greek city, at nny rate during ite earlier and more prosperous days, 
‘These coms are said in the British Museum catalogue to be earher than the 
time of Alevander the Great; Do Koehne thinks that they extend over a 
periol of more than a century. When once » mize! population of Greeks 
and Scythian hod arisen, naturally this type would not be perpetuated on the 
comm But we should fave expected that the Borysthenes would have 
continued in aon form or olher as a coin-type, cousidurmg in low large a 
meakune the proaparity Of the city depended ou the river, It muat be 
remembered, too, that one of the city’s tames, and apparently the earliess, 
was Horysthowes. Herodotia epeaks of the city by this name in his narrative 
of Soyles; and also calls the townsmen Borysthenites, though he notices? 
that they preferred to call themselves Olbiopolitans. The actual name Olbia 
is not found in Herodotns | 


Ta the Berlin oullectiin, bit tod in the 
cntaloger; Pick’s oul (WL ii 25) bi aiinilar, 
lwt-not the same, 

Mt Cinagite Fiewte, 1804, py TA 

i Hurlin Catalogues, No. 0%, Pick’s eoiu, PL 
ix 29, ie not onlike this, bat the teenitilance 
le Dat Tery nice, 

te The coisi given by Tick (FL ix. 32) alrudy 
noted an being oecribed by Ty Kouhne to 
otto should faohehly bo waigned tu this 
eevies, a Le devote Uppe te the aie, §=The 


Gyre ofthe boned am the abereree da diferent foo 
tide given ; itis very Lure, alent (iim ty 
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The purely Hellenic character of the religion of Olbia seems to be 
demonstrated by the facta nhove presented; there is no trace of any merely. 
local god except the Borysthenes, whw is of course only an apparent excep- 
tion, 43 the neighbouring river isa Agure that constantly appears ou the coins 
of Greek states. ‘Local colour is aupplied by the Scythian bow and arrows, 
and perhaps by the stargeon ; the other types cun handily be said to be in any 


way distinctive, 
(7, AL Hier, 
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Tue difficulty of this question is tive to the scatify and unsatisfactory 
dharacter of the literary evidence. Such evilence as we diy possess corsiahs 
wa few allusions in early classical authors, mostly poetical and metaphorical, 
and of the explanationa of these pustages given by scholiasts and lexioo- 
graphene ‘of uncertain date aid antherity, The question can only be 
solved by framing hypotheses which will explain a= far a3 possible these 
acanty allusions. But in soch a-case it 13 wot sufficient fer a hypothesia to 
aatiefy Lhe literary evidence; it must alzo conform to cummin sétise sil 
probability, We inay tuke it for grawted—and the more one studios. the 
subjéet, the more certain one feels—that the Greeks possessed a knowlege 
of athletics little, if at all, inferior to our own.. Now theve are two conditions 
which are essential to the suceess of an athletic mecting— Fairness and Order, 
The arrangements must ecsure absolate fairness for all competitors, and they 
must ensure the comfort of spectators aud conrpetitors alike by avonling 
useless waste of time. frequent shifting of the scene, winecessary repetitions, 
or tedious complications, The seuss of Fairness and of Order was character- 
istic of the Greek mind, and uo theory of Greek athletics can be satisfactory 
which fails to satisfy thes two conditions, Quite au extensive litersture 
lus already sprung up around the Pentathlou, especially in Germany, Un- 
fortunately in too muiany puses the writers have wet sbowt to imprvise a 
ayatem of athletics out of their inner consciousness with no practical 
experience tiv ewusicles them. Henee their whole theories are often rmomed by 
aome false and tumecesary pesumption with which they have started. My 
abject is to examine the various hypotheses which hove been proposed, anil 
the assumptions on which they rest, and to apply te them the double test of 
- Fairness and Order, in the hope that by eliminating such elemonts.inm them as 
lo not satisfy the conditions of the problem, we may arrive if not at the 
vertainty of the truth, ot Teast at an approximation to the truth. “This 
truth will | believe be found to be oiarkedl by the Greek virtue of 
simplicity. 





L—The Theory of a Fivefold Pintory. 


"The old hypothesis that victory in all five events wus heeessary may be 
briofly dismissed, Had this the «nse, the erown for the Pentathlou 
would hiave been scarcely ever awarded, wherowe in the hst of Olympic victors 
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recently discovered in an Oxyrliynchus papyrus’ tlievietor in the Pentathlon 
is recorded regularly. Moreover g solioliast to Aristilés* expressly informa 
ug that ‘threes oul af the five events were sufficient for yietory’ Tho idea 
seems to have arisen from the well known epigram of Simonules* and from 
a misuoderstanding of a passage in Herodotns, which t in reality a conclusive 
proof against it. Herodotus [ix.33) says Mint Tisamenus wap’ €r ort exer pak 
Hpupe vexdy ‘Okvpridéa, Tepaviga ro “Avépio eGov €s fo. Pansaniag: 
(vi. 14) Confirms the vietory of Hieronymus, and in another passage (1. 11.6) 
anye of Tisamenus ‘ta die ye He wpHtos, was yip Spdpw re éxpdrer xal 
arnonpats leparupor, catawadatebels 66 im avred eal dparray tig viens 
eA! 

Hermann ' iuterprets Herodotus as saying that Tisaments won not two 
but all four events, and ouly missed the prize hy bemg defeated in the 
wrestling, This interpretation, repented by Dr. Marjuardt? is obviously 
wrong, ‘The words wap’ ér wakmope are bot the same ita gopy wun, isticl 
mean not * wrestling alone” but a ‘single contest or fall’ Again if Tisanienua 
won four events, wliy dees Pausanias expressly aay that he won two? Lastly 
applying the test. of fairness, is it not ridiculous to suppose that a solitary 
victory ik weeatling shoul hnvg not only eancelled the four victories. of 
Tisamenns, but actually given Hieronymins thie pra? 

‘The trae interpretation of the passage is obvious; * Tiaamentis came 
within a single raAaepa of victory, tc. he won two Hventa but Leet Bhi odie. 
Can we not go further and give wakarepa ite noentate medning of "a fall in 
wrestling"? He came within a ‘single fall’ of winning. Enoch had wou. two 
events, pach lad acored two fulle" in the wreatling, and the whole. contest 
depends] on the last-fall! Just as we talk of losing aw golf match by a single 
putt, or winning » tibber by the odd irick, Such a graphic touch is surely 
just what one would expect from Herodotus, 


2— Dr, Pinder's Theory? 


The distinetive feature of this theory is that at each stage in the 
competition the number of competitors ts reluced lv one till only two are 
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‘je wae Oiet of all competitors in two oventa, 
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left in the wrestling, the winnerof whiclt wing the whole Pentathlon: This 
postilt ie'attained by placing the jump first and making itn test by which 
taedus only the first five are left in Tho only evidence for this hy pothosis 
is » passage in Platarch * comparing the contest between Alpha and the other 
letters to a Pentathlon, » highly metaphorical passage which has been o 
frequent atumbling block to writers on this question. Sircly nothing cant be 
more unectentific or untiterary than to bail wpa theory on the details of» 
metaphor or simile: How ofteu does the thing compared correspond im every 
(letai) to that with which it is compared | 

T need not repeat the argumeuts by which Profeasor Poroy Gardner * has 
already disproved this theory in Vol L of this Jowrnad; at te sufficient to 
observe that according to Dr. Pinder» competitor might win the first four 
events and yot be beaten m the final, while one who had heen beaten in all 
the first four, might yet, by winning the wrestling, prove the victor, 


3.— Theories of uo Triple Vietory. 


The theories next to be discussed are baaed upon the aseymptioy that 
a triple victory was wressery to secure the prize for the Pentathlon, How 
jay this assumption ia justified by the evidence, is a pomt which [ will 
examine inter, The chief theortes founded upon it are those of Professor 
Percy Gardner, Dr. Marquardt, and Dr. Fedde. 


3 A.— Professor Gawlner's Theory. 


Cases nist Leve occurred where no competitor won three events, Was 


no prize awarled in auch # case, Or can we exjilain the triple victory in 


anjther way? Professor Gardner solves the difficulty by supposing tint the 


Pentathlon was treated as a eingls event, and the competition conducted on 
the same prmerple as a boxing or wrestling tournament, ble competitors 
being arranged in pairs, each pair contending agiinst each other in all five 
pintests. The winter of each patr, and therefore of the final pair, must 
necessarily then have woo three out of ye events, 

In case Of on Old number of competitors there mush liuve been a bye or 
Epedpos. The épedaos wus of course, 43 Prof. Gardner shows,"! only a hye for 
a particular round : in the next round lots would be drawn again, and prob- 
ably the bye would fallto sume one else. To anyone who has the least 
acquaintance with athletics. this is so obvions as scarcely to naed restating, 
wire it uot that Dr, Marquardt maintuines the view that the Eedaos once 
choven remamed an &bedpo¢ till the final round of the competition and he 
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draws a pathetic picture of the unhappy vietor 7a the first heats of the race 
saving his strength as le toils overthe deep sand (1) and jooking aaxiously 
to the spot where the Epedpor stands fresh’ and ready to take bim on when 
alrendy exhausted by two or more lieats™ | 

* ‘There i at first sight a simplicity and fairness whout Prot Gardner's 
theory that has caused it to be generally accepted in England, But the 
objections to it are very serious. A passage in Xenophon (Hell vii. 4. 29) 
semis to mo (ecisive ngainst it. Speaking of the attack on Olympia by the 
Eleans when the Arcadinus were conducting the games, Xenophon says 
eal THE Ber lamospoulas Hoey ereroujeeral xa pat] Spopina Tou mepruG@ ov 
ol 8 ele wadne ddinduero: obe bre ev 7 Spdup, DAA peraky roi Spopov wai 
rov Amponr evdAaer, German writers seem.ta be correct in interpreting +4 
Spojuxd as all the four events which took place in the Spdyos,!* ie all the 
events except the wrestling. If this be so. there is no longer any around 
for maintaining with Dr, Frazer * that wrestling sas the second event 
in the Pentathlon, an order which Prof Garduer tae shown to be absurd 
from & practical port of wie, ant which ja now conclusively disproved 
by m passage of Bacohylides,!* who expressly describes wrestling as the: last 
ovent.. But whether ra Spouima is sed of all the first four events or of 
the numiog only, the natural meaning of the passage is that the whole 
of te event or events so described took place before any of the wrestling 
begun, The same arrangement is impiled im the words used’ by the 
Scholiast/" of Phayllua and his recon] jump; ray wpo alrod cxamrorroy 
y! rbSas Kal rotrovs-mypsarraw 6 Daiddrop ixip tots v wavy empiqoen. 
Prof. Gardner admits that thie is the natural meaning of these passages 
hut suggests thot they may refer 





to a particular heat, or to the final 
leat, But the natural interpretation is sapported by practical consider- 
Hone which anem tu me fatal to his theory. The excessive stram of such a 
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conpetition has been well stated by Mr. Myers.” No ptlilote after a severe 
ont of wrestling in the first round could have done himself justice-m the 
livhter and aoré akillul exercises of the second mond The contest would 
have degenerated into «test of dndurance, and He olements of skill, notivity, 
and grace, which made tt 26 popular, woul! have disappeared Again the 
eloment of fuck would have been greatly increased. A competitor wlio was 
drawn against’ strong opponent and. who like Hieronymus only wow 10 tho 
Jast round of the wrestling woulil beat an enormona disadvantage, compared 
tu dne who meeting a weak opponent had wow three out of the first four 
events, Still more would this he the case with an éfedpog. In any competi- 
tion the bye has an advantage in the next round, but this advantage would 
be almost equivalent to certain victory in a competition where-euch round 
qonaisted of five events. | 
If'it were certain that the wrestling took pilaea olzewhere than the 
Stadium, we <houlil have another strong arguilent against this theory tm the 
delay and. confusion which would ‘be caused by the constant movement of 
utiiletes nod spectators backwards ard forwards between the ruce-conrse and 
the wrestling place At all events from a spectacular point of view the 
competition would by boing thue broken up fose-all its interest and dramatic 
effect anil bweame extremely tedious to the spectatora. Such arguments: 
iiuht te multiplied, and agreeing aa they dy with thenatural interpretation 
of oir nuthorities, they seem to me decisive against Prof, Gantuers hypo- 
thesis, though of those based upon the tpraryeos it is perhaps the best. 


3 b—Ja, Mevquarlt's Theny* 


Another explanation of the tpraynds is offered by Dr. Manyjnaridt. By 
means of preiminary beats iw the taee, which he therefore places first, he 
reduces the number of competitors to five. These five competitors then 
enrapele agaist each other in each of the five events in pairs lots beme craw 
wfresly for each event. To each event we should have tlirea pounds (rpraypos), 
consisting of two pairs and « bye, one pair anil » bye, and the final Thus 
in the jump we aliould have | | 


Tet round: Aw B Cw TD E édetpos 
Zod round: Aor By. Cor D. E &hedpog 
Sed pound: the winner of the 2nd round, aay A ©. E. 


‘The winner A: or E-recetves 3 -morks: if FE wins, A is second anil 
obtains 2 marks; C or TD de third and receives one mark: af A wins, there is 
no second, for oy bhis system the bye hes beaten no one, but C or D is 
third and receivea one inark, The amarks for wrestling are double those. of 
the other events, and the prize is decited by the total of marks obtained, 
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This most ingenious theory smacks of the midnight oil but anrely not 
of the oil-of the Palaestra. In the first place why does Dr: Marquardt reduce 
the number of compotitare th that most inconvensant nitwmber five!  Beewuse. 
he save, ve Wasa favourite number at Olympia (= five-yeatly festival, a ive 
daya’ festival), and because in the mythical mecount sive by Philostratus 
uf the founding of the Fentathlon five herecs: took part.” Far stronger 
argunients night be addueed for the tiutmber three, But while it is 
natural to-gelect » low odd number for the uumber of sets m a game, such 
az rackets, tennis or fives, of for the number of event or pots in & com- 
petition decidect hy pouts, as in the University Sports, fenome or the 
Pentathlon itself, an odd nmber of competitors, involving # tH (ots a bye, 
ia Hie moat Inconvenient possible ‘in a tournament, and w sestem whieh 
NeGCeESSItAbeS i live is positively uifiir, A bye olways lias an advantage in 
the next round, but is sometimes 4 tleobssary evil: ‘hat Dr Marquardt 
gratuitously mnkes this evil ® part of [rie system. 

Again-can one tmagine the Greeks euilty of ao clumsy an arrangement! 
Iu wrestling and boxing the tournament system is. HUCESAATY; introducer 
into jumping, Utowing the spear or the diskos, it would not only be tedious 
io spectators unl competitors alike, but by prolonging the coutest woull 
give ati wheatwe prepormlerance jo eplirane 28 opposed po. skill, i we qe i 
apply the tpreypos-to each event, let Ws say with Dr. Fedde” that each 
competitor had three throws, or Hire juips | 

Laatly why does Dr, Marquardt assign double marks to the wrestling | 
He los invente! o difficulty for himself by misunderstanding Herodotus 
ix. 28, As I have shown? the obvious meaning of Herodotns is Hint 
“Tisumenus Wor two, but lost the adil uvent, being beaten by Hieronymus in 
the wreatling. Dr, Muariyuardt however believes that Tisamenus won four 
events, and Hieronymus, the vietor in the whole Pentathlon, only tro 
wrestling, Therefore Tisamenus lad scored 4x 53=12, Hieronymus at the 
most four seconds 4x 2=8. But if wrestling only counted three, hia acore 
would be still only 1, Therefore wrestling manifestly counted 6 and 
Hicronynms scores 80> 14, andl wine. Q. EN | 

Unfortunately there is a slight oversight im theae calculations, Tisament+ 
as second in wrestling was surely entitled to two, Hf wot four marks, and 
would therefore atill be equal, 1 wok ahem) of Hierony ris Let me present 
Dr. Marquardt with uu explanation: Tisamenus was obviously an épebpay 
and could therefore count nothing. aud so Hieronymus was: still viebor, 
qg. ED) 

On an argument eo aublinw: in tte slnipliclty Il need waste 10 more tim, 
wore it not than it Involves. the conunon izeonception that wresthng wae 
the imost important event in the Pentathlon, There were iires events: 
peouliar W the Pentathlon. Phifostratus describing the suslititus necessary 
for the Pentathlete Inya stress. on the suppleness Anil elasticity whieh these 
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three require?* but says pothing about either wrestling or running Is it 


reasonihle to sirpppose tliat more importunce waa attacheil in the Pentathlon: 


ty either wrestling or running, which had special competitions of their own, 
than to the three evenis which occurral in the Pentathlon and rowvliene 
else? Again the Pentothlete was admired for his-genern! development, and 


combination of activity and strength and the most famous Pentalliletes were: 


certainly of the lighter type, such os Phayllne the jumper and the diskobolis, 
or Xenophon ™ the runner, whereas the wrestler oven in the fifth contury 
was notorious for bulk and weight. Morsover if spevial importance is to be 
attached to. any one event, it 1 surely to the jump. For the Pentathlete 
was represented by soul ptors carrymg jimping weights The jump, a3 we 
learn from Pausanias, was especially accompanied by music™ The Pent- 
athlete was'proverbial for his powers of jumping.* and Pollox says of him 
oxpressly [Sia alte wydav, Greoflar, wyinriude, Grids, xT A Such 
evidence, if it ties not prave that the j jump held the first place, ie sufficient 


to prove ‘the fallacy of mssigning thot position to wrestling. This. miscon- 


ception, which vitiates most of the German theories on the subject, appears 
tome to be contrary to the whole apirit of the Pentathlon. 

Dr. Marquardt’s theory may be therefore rejected as inconsistent with 
the evidence und az not antiafving the conditions of fairness aml order which 
are essential at athletic meetings. 


3 c—Dr.. Fedile’s Theory ™ 


A stil moro-artifictal theory is that of Dr. Fedde: He supposes the 
normal number of competitors to have been twenty-four, Why? Because, 
forseoth, Mutarel in the passawe referred to above compares the contest of 
Alphs aod the other letters to the Pentathlon, abd there are. twenty-four 
otters in the alphabet. Further the number three is the characteristic 
number of the Pentathlon and enters tito every detail. Therefore these 
twenty-four athletes are divided into aight heats of three, who compote 
ayainsteach other. The athlete whe haa won ll five weenta in lis heat is 
the winner of the whole competition; if there are more than one such, the 





contest between them is decided by a new wddkacpa. In his later work 


Dr..Felde apparently modifies this theory by only nilowing those who have 


won two ab least ot af the first four uvents in their heat te enter the final 


stage of wrestling, the victor in which is therefore the +peaerijp or winner of 
the whole Pentathlon. 


ft is hardly worth while to criticise in detail so artificial a theory. 
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Martin Faber** has shown the fallacy of snch arithmetion) arguments, antl 
the obyious dufairness of sucli a system. Tn its first form victory would 
depend entirely on the luck of the loL; the best athlete might be drawn 
agdinst the seoond best, and so win ouly three victories, while au inferior 
athlete drown against weak opponents might win five victories. In its secon 
form « strong wrestler who, being drawn against two weak opponetits, inanagedl 
town. two of the first four events would be certain of ‘the final victory. 
Were this the ease we ahonld expect tofind the same name frequently wmong 
the winners of the Pentathlon anid the wrestling ; whereas the ouly instance 
of thie which | can find among the Olympic victors ia Eutelidas, who in OL 
38 won the joys’ Pentathlon and wrestling™ Teed say no more of this. 
theory, which is open to nearly all the objections urged against the twe 


4.—Ecamination of the Evidence for the Triple Victory. 


The three theories which have been Inst discussed rest upon two 
assumptions: the first is that with several competitors competing against 
one another, it would be unusual for any individual to win three events; 
ihe sevomd ia that the literary evidence implies the necessity of a triple 
victory, | 

In considering the first polit we must remeber that the Pentathlete 
was not a specialist in any one form of exercise. Thus Plato in o passage, 
whieh: L shall have to consider again, says that the Pentathlete is nuferior to 
the runner aud the wrestler in their own special events, hut superior in them 
to all other athletes The wrestler would be too heavy, the runner not 
sufficiently developed in the upper part of lis budy* Therefore as a rule 
those who hoped for prizes in these events would train specially for them 
and not for the Pentathlon, the entries for which would be confined te thie 
all-round athletes who combined strength and speed.“ With such & class of 
Faber, Zen Pdafiomgy dd. Hell, PAftelogus 


| of the nurly Olympic Register, J27,5, vol, 11, 
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competitors a slight phyatval superiority woulll qmoke aye ar we onien 
superior to all the rest not in one single event hub in several, eapecuilly Hf, as 
shall try to show, most of the events required tach the same qualities ancl 
physique. Wor the exerciees were not as varied aa they seem, Moat writers 
have assumed that muning and jumpmg would be won by tle same man. i 
is perfectly true that pace id u moat important factor in a rimoing long jump. 
But these same writers isually maintwin—on somewhat scanty evidence 
possibly—thatthe Greek long jump wae nstanding jump, However, whether 
the Greeke took a ran or not, it is curtain that they used jumping weights; 
and with weights only a short run, or rather a ran of a few steps, is possible, 
and their offective tse require strength in the arms and shoulders, which 
paris they are mist asefill in developing. In fact the swing of the weights 
is very similar to the swing of the diskos** and a good loug jump, m2 & good 
throw, must have required o harmonions, well timed effort of every port af 
the body, the upper part-as well as the lower, The general development 
and complete control of the mtiscles necesaary for these events would give an 
equal superiority in wrestling, especially with men of the same weight, for the 
heavy-weight wrestler would be excluded by the very conditions of the eom- 
petition; to a fess extent they would tell inthe race, especially if the race 
came fourth, te late in the competition, for the sprinter proper would not enter 
for the Pentathlon. Therefore f believe thatthe five events would commenly 
be divided between two orat the nat three competitors” The scanty evidence 
which we huve of tle dJetuila of oclua! conipetitions agrees with this view. 
Phayllus inust have wan the jump, the disks, and the race, for We alka wou 
the etalinm race at Delphi, Hieronymus ™ won the diskos, spear, atl 
wrestling. Automedes of Phlius™ apparently won the same three events. 
Dioplion, the subject of Simouides’ epigram, possibly, won-all five: The only 
wvidesice agains! this view is tid thythics! Pentathlon of Peleus: But this 
wontest was mythicul, fiye lieroes book part in it, and proper respect to the 
heroes demanded that the owourd shoukl be divided, each winning one eveut, 
Farther, 1 um only stating what [believe would generally happen, nob 
what would always: happen. 7 

I have endeavoured to show that a triple victory was probable, The 
next «jneation ia whether the literary evidence proves it to be necessary, 
This evidence consists in certain references to a triple victory and im the tse 
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ole natiber of cogmabe words tpiates, rpiaryds THlAkTip, atptaxTos, aro 
rpiiter, tpioeever, Tt will be convenient to classify tho possayes referred to 
necording to date as follows: 

1. Passages from early classien! writers— 

(a) Aesch, Chopph, 338 ; 

QUK GTPAKTOS ATA 3 
{)) Aesch, Ayam, 171: 

TPUKTH POY olyerar THON, 
(co) Aesch, Enmen. 550: 

dy win Tob’ Hoy Tey TALey Wakareparaw, 
(7) Bur, Gy, 434: 

Sic Tpit dro uac, 

(e) Plato, Phocds, 250 &: 

Taw Teer tahaenaray roy wg Gdylay Okuparcaxov ev reviny racy. 

(f) Plato, Buthydem. 277 c : 

ért be al 76 tplrov xataBadaw Gomep waka pa. 

(yg) Epigram on Milo athe, Pal xi. Oho: 

obyl tpi devi ty wei, Movwor t' GAN pe Tes Barerw, 

(h) Epigram on Cleitomachus, Anthol Pel, ix SRS | 

ro Tolroy ove exomomen ermpelday, GAA Tahaicas 
drrms robs tpiccave “Iofuober ethe wovous, 

With regard to these we may observe that ¢,4J) % obviously refer to 
three falls in wrestling; a, % ¢, might qnite well tefor w the same, the 
epizvam on Cleitomacline refers tua triple victory in Wrestling, Boxing, and 
Pankration, and perhaps alan to three falls. Further the word tpraxrap tial 
hy the time of Aeschylus beconwe proverbial for a vietor, 

2, Passages from late writers, scholinsts, and lexicographers— 

fa) Schol, to Aeseli. Agam. 171: 

TALAxTHpos MixYTOU Ex peTadopas THY EY TOIF wevrdbAoy drotpeatov- 
Tew er e€Arior ries, 

(h) Behol. to Aristides, Pew Fromme! p. 112: 

ovy Ore marta: of wévTadiot warte pix@ow dpea yap avroly of tar 
é orpiie wlan. 

(ec), Plot. Spanp, ix. >; 

bid vols totale mawep oF TevTabAoe wepleots Kal PING. 

ff) Swidus - 

qpiayOjvar Aéyover oF wadaioTpreol arti Tov spig weet, 4) Tpoyac- 
aivra vienPijvas oration, diavAor, dokeyor. 

(a) Pollux, iii, 161: _ 

ni BE wevtdPdov Td vixijoas aToTpIaeAA Aepouee. 

Let mo say to hegin with that such paxages, though yndoubtedly based 
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UpOl faets, urea very Msecure basis on whieh to Wail @ theery, ‘The slate- 
ments of the student pore and sinple on athletics are liable to be-os in- 
accurate as those of the lady novelist in: the days before ladies berame 
abliletie. Only recently in a work of greal learniny there appeared, @ propos 
of the starting lines at Olympin, the astounding stiloment that they wore 
doubtlee: intended to give in good grip for the feet of the runners wlio 
planted «Heel oneach line! Hsueh a statement can issie from doe of our great, 
Mniversities in this age of athleticism, ony may be pardoned for viewing with 

scepticism the remarks of an unknown schotiast, especially whem it 13 Wwnt- 
versally acknowlelged that some of the sclioliasts have made mistakes as to 
the five evevta which voustituted the Pentathlon Let me belly consider 

these Ave pasaayes I linye already poiute! out the fallaey of arguing 
from) so tnetapborical 4 paseave as that-in Plitarch’s Symposium. It merely 

confirms the statement of the scholiast to Aristides that three victories were 

sufficient. But this scholisst and ‘the scholiast to the Agamemnon are com 
tradictory, For if three victories were euflicient, haw. could the peti Lathlete 

be said to wm a triply victory (@rotpidfew)' in hope of victory"! Tcan only 

suggest that the last worda are a mistake on the part of the scholiast, whe 

knew that darotprafee was used of a victory i in the Pentethlon but, under thie 

fulse impression that five victories were necessary, added these words ta. 
correct lis former statement“ 

Agam, it does not follow because three victories were sufficient that tires 
were necessary, For instance, » writer on the University Sports might 
naturally say that it was suifcient to win five out of the nine events Bat 
in 1997 Ostord won by four to three, there being two doad heats! Ono can 
ithagine what arguments tight arise among arcliaeologists of some future 
millenunom over such record, Similarly in the Pentathilow if A wom-two 
events, B,C, D, one each, A would suroly be the winner, bot it woold pot 
cease to be tine that victory iu three events was aufficion|, 

With regard to the passage ii Suidas it line een stated that Suidas is 
guilty of 4 qistake in applying the wonls to a triply vielory in the moe. 
Why shoulit this be so? The word tpméfer simply means to treble, and 
applied to sports can be used of any triple victory, of three falls in wrestling. 
of viclury in three races, of victory in three Olympiails, of a triple vietory in 
Boxing, anne and Pankration.” Snob triple victors wore expecially 
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honoured by the privilege of aviwg their own portraits instead of merely 
typicn! statues seb up at Olympia Naturally then the word speacrijp would 
become equivalent toa decisive victor. 

Finally Pollux simply tells ue that awotpidfai was the term used of 
victory in the Pentathlon, As I have shown, the term hail hevome proverbin| 
fur victory sa early as the time of Aeschylus; the origi! metaphor bey - 
probably tuken from wrestling ; for the separate events were older Hun the 
Pentathlon, amd wrestling was always 6 favourite exercise of the Ureeks. 
‘Tho worl was, moreover, used of any tiple victory and so was naturally 
applied to the Pentathlon, where three victaries mule victory in the whole 
secure. Sometimes there may have been only fwo competitors; in tie 
Paloestra avd Gymnasium private matches, we may be sure, were frequent, 
and in such Actontch the winner west Love won three events, T have tried 
1) show that iy any-eass he would prolibly do so, If thie is true, the term 
drorpritere might well be extended inaccurately to the rarer cases where the 
winner won less than three events ‘Possibly thers was nauoller reason 
which made the term particularly appropriate to the Pentathlou. It is: 
probable that the three events poculiar to the Pentathlon were known as | thie 
triad’ ? and some liave suggested that only victors in ane of these three 
ware allowed to proceed to the final wrestling At all events im the sliort- 
hand which the vuse painters use to represent the Pentathlon, these three: 
contests are almost tniversally einployed bo represent the whole.” 

Teonelude therefore: that there ie nothing in the Hitevary evidence tu 
prove that three victories were meresury, anid with this assumption dissppeaun 
tle necessity for (ho elaborate echemes which I lave examine! Thoree 
victories were sufficient to make final victory certain, the most jamous pent- 
uthletes undoubtedly won three victories, but this did not exclude the 
possibility of winning with two, ar even oe first. 


+.—Jir. Holwerda's Theory” 


The chief difference hetween Dr. Holwerda's view, and the one which I 
ain gompy to propose, is his contention that only those who were successful in 
one or more of tle first four contesta were allowed to proceed! to the wrestling. 
Were such a view Unable, it would be better to make the first three com- 
petitions qualifying, anid so make the theory harmonise with the Teiaynos Of 
events peculiar to the Pentathlon. But there are surions objections: Ln the: 
first pince, Dr, Holwardi attaches too much importance to wrestling, in case 
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of a tie practically making it count double. In the second place, the victory 
of Peleus in Phiidstratus® would have been impossible, for Pelens having 
beet only seoonil in the first four events would never lave reached the stage 
of wrestling. Therefure we amust either plave the wresting earlier, which is 
absurd in practice and contrary to the evidence, or we tmiust disregard the 
statement of Philostratus, who ps a professed writer on gymnastics surely 
carries weight as an authority. | 

hh will ba convenient here brietty to consider this passage. “Before the 
time of Josou, says Plilostratus,' there were separate crowns for the Jump, 
the diskos, aud the spear, At the time of the Argo’s voyage Telamon was 
best at throwing the diskos, Lyncets the spear, the sons of Horeas were: beat. 
at running anil jumping, and) Peleus “Tatra per qr éebtepos, expare: oe 
aravray Traky. ower otv wyevitertro ¢w Anurm, gagiv ‘lacova Unyarek 
yapclouevon cuviiear ta wévte Kal Ihde tH vieny obro ovAkeEacGac. 

De. Holwerda ontntains thar debrepes meals not ‘second best’ but 
‘defeated.’ But that Bevvepoy can mean second in a competition, is.clear from 
the words which Thueydiiles pute Inte the mouth of Aleibimles™> 'dpyara 
pev eta cabyca, drinnon be, eal Beirepoy wai TevTaptas eyevoany.’ And if 
Setrepos does not menn secon! best, why does Vhilsstratis. use the particles 
of» and obra! Why does it foliar that when the five events were put 
togetlier, Pelima was vietor in the whole? Only two explanations are 
possible: wither wrestling ehuuted nove than other events, a view which T 
have tral to prove is contrary tO (he whole apirit of the Pentathlon, or in 
case of a tiv at all evante marks must. have been assigned for secon! place 
This thes is the obvious principle to be dedueed from. this passage. 


.— Martin Faber's Theory 


Auother theory ia put forward by Marin Faber in Voll. of the 
FPittologus (1801)." Li this urtigle Dr. Faber shows a prnctical kuowledge of 
aildetice nid athletic meétings far iy padvanee of preyiols German writers 
ou the subject. His conclusions aml muhy of lua arguments are very atinilar 
to those which I had myself arrived at independently before Tread his 
article, bul nafortimately he spoils his argument by endeavouring to establish 
an artificial digtinetion betweon two elasses of Pentathlete, The most com 
mon and also the most glorious form of victory, says Dr, Faber, was that of 
the vpiecrip, Who wos fitst in three events. But the term was also ex- 
tenled, and applied by courtesy (o those whe won in other ways, ancl. as 
Peleus, who was first in wrestling and second in all the other events, or even 
tw the trmepos, who ower his victory to being second in all five eventa. 
‘The existence of Hus traxpos is the key to Dr. Fabers argument. But his 
existence as an injependent being ieT fear very shadowy: it depends upon 
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thie passages, firstly, a passage from w Heidelberg mannseript of aneerbaindate, 
secondly, a passage from Longinus, and thirdly, a passage from the Pseudi- 
Platonic dialogne, sLouferec, to whicli ] have already referred. Ly discussing 
this evidence T prefer to reverse Dy, Vabers onder amt to deal with the fast 
passage first, n= being the oldest and most important of the three. Socmbes™ 
is eriticising ths idea of the philoxoplior who is gamrepos raadie Taw Teyvonw, 
and who without possessing the technical. akiil or knowledge of the craftaman 
lias aufiicient general knowledge of all crate. lo énable him i form an 
intelligent judgment ou nny technical point which may aris. Anil. he com- 
pares suth anone to tle Pentathlote who a5 inferior to the wrestler and 
runner xed ta Torre 20Ad, but yet in these site exercises excels all 
other athletes, dust so the dffect of philusoply on those whe study it—réow 
pir mpwroy eis Fuverun wep Tax TEXVAN drkelrecbat, Ta Senrepela. d Exorras 
vw GAMan wepreias wat ovrms yiyeeabar wepi waetTa imexpar twa dvbpa 
rap wedidorodyxeta. Wrom the addition of tia. to traxpor and from the 
fret that terawpos is in another pissage weed by itself as a substantive, or 
coupled with wérra@Aos, Dr, Faber condludes that thy word ia 4 term for 
a sort of Pentathlete, and he farther ada tliat itis a term for a sert of vietor 
in the Pentathlon, because in the following paragraph the philosopher 1s 
Jasevibed as not such an one Sore dca Tye Tov evis yatrau éwipldecay Fan 
Dron drdvtav dwokciplar Gawep oi Ensroupyal GAM wayraw peTpiees 
éhijpPai, gawker bbai, says Dr. Fubar, ts the teclinient worl fur heme lett 
hLehiid in a rade ¢ Uierelum Oraepor¢ enotea a particular sort of victor, one 
who gained the prize becunae he wos seeon) In all events; wep wore 
Dre ain Tt would ba hard haa find a belter instance of the danger of 
arguing from. * metaphor. Referee to a lexhedt woul) convinee any OMe 
who did wot know It bofore that ¢rokekeipBar Tew GAXan dorarrie ie eal 
in ita ordinary sense’ to be found wanting 1m everything else.’ If awoksAer- 
Par ix need in'n technical sense, ‘why not éfijGGa f But apart from euch 
minor points this view Of (hee meng af fraxpoe is’ contrary, to the whinle 
argument of the dialogue, “There is no cimypiaod between oe philosopher 
and another, but bebwoer the philosopher us a loss and te craftsman as 9 
class. Likewise there is.1o comparison between one Pentathlete anil another, 
Wut hetween tho Pentathiete asa class and the-specintised athlets. Amd the 
word fraxpes in either casd connotes that quality which distingnishes the 
philosopher aud the Pentathlete from the craftsman or professional. If 
connotes the general excellencé of the all rountl man wlio though not 
nbsolutely firat-rmte in any parbcular department, ie nearly first-rate in all” 
Sueli a nmuin is the object of almimtion ta the many, but of contempt to the: 
specialist, anid so the word dwraxpos fluctuates between the ides of praise and 
blarne, Tu thle Amatores tho idea of blame ts perhnps predommant, in the 
passage fron Longtins, which D next proceed to discuss, the iiea of prise 
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prevails. Lonpinus,* in comparmg Demosthenes aml Hyperides, save: ‘ei & 
dptys, wy seh weyeer eplioeto Ta earophapwaza, obras Ay wal “Trepiiye ra 
wart wpodyot Anpoofevous. éete yap abtod wokudberdrepoy wal whelous 
apetay tw xal cyelon iacpos dy wagip, ay 6 wervad\os, wore Tar Ber 
Tpwreiwn [dy avad:| Toy @\Awn iyomet@y Nelareqbae, wpwreveiy Ge ‘Tip 
ioTrar In this passage, which is an obvious reminiscence of Plate, there 
ig again no trace of any distinction between the fraxpoy and other Pent- 
athletes, On the contrary the somewhat unuaual expression Syakpoy 
qualified by the apohwetic ¢yeiér, as in Plato by ris, ie explained by the 
words ‘like the Pentathlete'; and the concluding words show that the 
Pontathlete as being fraxcpo¢ is contrasted on the one hand with other 
profesaionn! athletes, on the other baml with private persons: T conclude, 
therefore, Uiot there is no evideuce in either of these passives to prove that 
the term Grraxpoy demoted a gpecial sort of Pentathlele, or a special port of eielir 
i the Pentathlon, but that mther it connoted the exsential quality of the 
Pentathlete os a ¢luss, a quality « essential that it could be need as a 
synonym for wréptadios, 

The ongin of Dr. Faber's distinction is to be found mm his ‘third puissae 
fon Heidelberg mantsertpt (Cod, Palat. Gr. 129, Fol 37, y. 15-18) ia found 
Hie following remarkable paseage - 

wévre map "HAAnow AbAae murypi) TAA Opomos dxdetion Kal Signos. . 
ye HEY WeHoaS KaTa Toby Werte upwregw pyfera: adAoug wertafhay 
(eadeizat o 86 joi) Tovs ér Exacta wepiBorrove sumbeic. wixiicar dAAA Tobs 
GeuTepevorTag avouateto wertabAos per, Draapog bé. 

Dr. Faber gives no information as to the probable date ofthis extract, 
and seeme himself nut altogether free front suspiciotis as to its value os 
evideliee, suspicions which are surely well founded. In the first place, the 
Writer commits the serions mistake of omitting the jump, which was hy 
yeneral consent the mosh characteristic feature of the sréyra@Xev, and sub- 
etitiiting boxing, The next sentence surely implies the old belief, based 
perhaps on the couplet of Simonides, that five victories were necessary 
The last sentence seems to mea hopelessly confused reminiscence of the 
Platonic rae ply perro EXNelrerOar ta Sevtepeia 8 Eyorras tay ida 
wraicieas a nitor yiyrerOat epi minra draxpor, ete.’ 

| the theory could be proved from Plato anil Longinne, this passage 
might afford! some slight confirmation : but it surely ig too slight o basis on 
which to build a theory whic is unnecessary for the Oxplination of tha 
other passages, if not wetually unanitable to them, Finally, from a practical 
pot of vivw, the deeepoy de Faew woulll be a far rarer phinotienon than 
the pentathlete who won all five events ‘The fyraxpos could only win, 
if nd one else won three evetits: therefore for bim to win, the victories in 
tae sepimite events must have been divided wnong at least three competitors, 
iid it is ahnost incredible that not one of the three should have secured 
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aecond place im some event, and that a fourth competitor should linve 
obtained wll five seconds. 
7.— Cone] ision 


Thave toed to show the serious objections to all the artificial schemes 
which have been suggested for the Pentathlon, I have ted to show that 
tliere ia no evidence for the assumption that hve or even tliree victories were 
necessary, nor for the essumption that one or more exercises wore used as 
(tuilifyinw tests, least of all for the assumption that wrestling was the 
inost important of the five events, Putting aside wll these artificial ideus, 
we are lef} with two principles on which to go aml 1 believe they are 
sufficient to explain:al) eases that conld occur. The first ta that. pictory wm 
Three events in uni cae aeenred victory im tha whole: the second is ‘thet vn cease 
of a tie account was taken of sedomd or third plies, The first principle 
depends ou the evidence for the rpeayude, the second on the Poulathlon of 
Peleus, Let us eae how these principles will work out, 

With the order of events Lam not immerdtiately concormed, The only 
certain fact is that-wrestling must have been last. Otherwise. I donbt 
whether it is of any use to try to settle the order: The evidence at present 
‘is quite inadequate, and it is mot even certam that the order was fixed. In 
the thousand years or more of the Olympic wames, niany changes muat have 
occurred,“ andl we know from Pansanias that competitions were frony time 
to time introduced or omitted, and that the Hellanodikae eonld at their 
discretion alter the order of other events, There were many athletic meetings 
in Greade, and it would be as absuril to expect absolute uniformity inthe 
details of Greek aa Of our own athletics. 

The compelitions in Jumping, throwing the Diskos and the Spear,” 
would naturally be conducted as inthe present day, all competing against 
alk ‘The rmce might be ran in beats or not, as the numbers required; but 1 
may port out-that the starting arrangements at Olympia could pecommodate 
iwauty for.a-stadium race; it is highly improbable that there were ever so 
Inany entries, ani! the evidence for heats is at present very defective, indoed 
for the Peutathlon i is non-existent, Wrestling must of course have been 
decided on the tournament principle. 

Tf there were only two competitors, ane of them must have won three 
events: Suppose there were more, at least five A, B, C, D, Ei: for there 
rannot have been wore than five winners in tive events, and thereforo what 
holds god of five will hold of any smmoiler or farger number. There are 
only four possible cases, which I state in what T believe to be the order of 
probability, applying to them the twe principles I have laid down. 

1. A3. B2 

or BI, UT) 

A wins by the first principle. 

“Bch Hanwer, Jahebweh Arch. teat, 1895, ox for istanwe, ls very dowbtfidl, Faber brings 
108 wets. . forward very atrong arguments in Grour of a 
© Whether ihe speoriese thrown ate mark distance throw, ef. Jithoor, op.Gh pp b4, may 
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The victory would depend on the result of the Gith event which C won, 
Uf the fifth event were the wrestling, it would be reasonable to suppose heat 
A and B having won two events each, other competitors would drep out, and 
these two would be Jeft to fight it oul. LC had won an earlier event, the per- 
formances of A and Bin that event, or perlape in all the events in which they 
Were not first, would decide the issue in accontance with our second principle, 

2 AP BOLD. 

A wonld naturally win by the first principle > but it might be arguon 
that such a cose was decided by marks, i. by the avcond prinviple, 

# At, B1C1,D1, 84, 

Tu this highly improbable case. the victory must have been decided “by 
marke aa in the Pentathlon of Pelens: 

Tu tid seheme the only douktful case is the third, and there 18 as far ae 
Lknow noevidence upon whish to decile it definitely, Oliher complications 
may have been introdiced by dei) heats; all such cases, wonld no doubt: 
have been settled iy accordance with the same commoan sense principles. The 
above scheme ie in entire agreement with modem athletic experience ant, 
with tlie doubtful exception of the words @m did: wags in the acholinet 
io the Agomenimon, there is 1 believe no passage in apy ancient anthor that 
éoulrniliots th 

KE, NomMAsx UARDINER 


MR. HEADLAM'S THEORY OF GREER LYRIC MTREE, 
From a Mousrcpan's Potnr ov View, 


GREER music is the ove Dranth of Greek art which makes no emotional 
appeal to ws at the present day, The specimens which have come down to 
ns are few in nutnber, and with ane exception belong t the past-classical 
period ; yet these shonlid be sufficient in qnantity for us to form) a judgment 
upon them, ‘There are teclinical treatises, and the literature of the stihject 
is by no menns' small. But the fret remains, thet though musicians may 
have some idea of the position of Greek tnusic in the historical development 
of musical technique, they are atterly unuble to assign any aesthetic value 
to it, Mediaeval music, if it does not atir ua profoundly, is to us ut least ox 
intelligible as the painting aim sculpture of the same period. But to compare 
the sculptures of the Parthenon with what we know of Greek musi¢ sis THhd 
ridiculias 

The ocetebratell Delphic Hymn which was the subject of so much 
excitement a few years ago, nud which certainly did not suffer from lack 
of performance or disenssion, has lapeed into obscurity, except for those who 
are specialists in the subject. Lt was simply an Archaeological cwriosity, antl 
mae no genuine appeal to modern emotions, The one fragment of Euripides 
quoted and described by Dr. Monro (The Modes of Ancient Greek Muse, 
Oxford, 1894) iseve more unintelligible) And yet we know that to the 
Greeks music was as important a8 it is te us—more eo judeed, ance they 
attnohed to it an ethical significance which few people would think of 
attaching to the art now. | | 

Mr. Headlam’s theory, however, if it does not make these fmgmients 
wore musical to our ears, at least shows that the Greeks hod a feeling for 
certain aspects of music quite as subtle ss that of nineteenth-century 
wusicians. Yet before diseussing this in. detail, i} will be well to conaidor 
a little more carefully what the Greek attitude waa to masic in general. 
To us, music is a thing by itself: the highest forms of music, we are apt to 

‘ T have said nothing of the wriral Greek = those to whom it appeal peel strongly fee! fh 
omela whith accompanies the performanuon at only es o duorative tackground, not, aa im a 
rudiield, newer having bad the udraniags of modem oper, the moet poignant emotional 
hearing it “It ie diffien|t to jndge from the force, 

Tepotte of other people: but | gather that 
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avy, require no wormle Lo seplein then. Wo divple the art into pwo branches, 
vocal and instramentil: and it i¢ hardly an exaggeration to say that a large 
number of musicians regard the latter as te more important of tho two. 
But with the Greeks the case was very different, ‘Greek music! anys 
Dr. Monro, ‘was primarily and chiefly vocal, Tnetrammental music was looked 
upon gs exsentinily subordinate—an accompaniment, or-at beat on tmitwhion, 
of singinw. For in the view of the Greeks the words were at Integral part 
of the whole composition... The modern practice of basing a mitisien! 
composition —a long anid Waborate chorus, for exanple—iupon nm few words, 
wiceh are repeated again and again ne the oitsic is developed, would have 
boen inpossible in'Greece. 1t becomes natural why the worls are not, an 
integral part of the work, hut only serve to announce the denon which it i 
based, and which the music brings out woler successive aspects. The same 
may be said of the use of a melody with many lifferent sete of words— 
Greek writere regard even the tepetition of the melody in s strophe aml 
antistrople o§ a concession to the companitive weakness of the chorus,’ 
And agnin: * Several indications combine to muke at probable that smging 
dni speaking werg not ao widely seperatedl from encli other in Cheek as in 
the modern lnnguase: with whieh we are wost-familiar... Our habit of 
using Gotin translations of tle terme of Greak wrammar lias tended to 
obscure the fact that they belong in almost every case to the ordinary 
vocnbulary of music... Chnmseqnently every Greek wonl (enclitics being 
reckoned aa parts of a worl) ie a sort of musical. phrase, and every sentence. 
ig a more or less definite meludy. Thia the Greek orator aud: actor, accoril- 
in to Dr, Monro, who were definitely speukers, aml not singers, aoconding to 
Greek notions, habitually leclaime:! their speeches in ehat we alonhl call 
recitative, aud indeed recitative hardly less elaborate than that of J.S. Bach's 
oratories, What, then, was the difference between Ue onlinary dinlocue af 
@ classical tragedy wid the choral portions which were detinitely set to music? 
‘The melodie system was no doubt more elaborate, but that does not count 
for'very tiueh, and wo know tut the Greeks had no harmony as-we unilar- 
aja (he term, The principal difference must have been te presenen in the 
ehoruses of musical form And liowever littl listeners tay be conselously aware 
af it, form, in the widest sense of the term, is perlinps the most important 
factor im nll music wortlty of the name. Form in music corresponds to 
composition in punting, ty symmetry or balance ty urchitesture. [t is the 
one thing that makes music logical aul intelhgible: We find it in the musio 
of the savage, who repeats ove pilirase until le te tared of it, thon dloé the 
caine with another, and findly gues back te the firal, combining the pleaygures 
af couteast anil recognition, It haa heen the suiding spirit of civilized music 
from the times of the early Christian hymns: tha vague meanderiogs of the 
carly seventeenth century reactionaries wore only saved from utter confusion 
by its presenee; jt tyranmize! over.the eighteenth century, and in the nine- 
teenth reached its highest stage of subtle elaboration. 

But musical form iso thing which we do not usnally expect to find in 
inalern poetry, Modern poots are ns often as nob quite unmusicnl, ane, 
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thase whe have had some technical knowledge of music lo nol seem lo have 
applied its principles to any remarkable extent jn their poetry. The grentest 
diffienliy of modern composers has been to reconcile the different etroctural 
principles’ of poetry and mmaic: ‘The cighteenth century generally cut the 
knot by ignoring tho poets’ fore as mucl oe possible: th recomt times 
reaction has led to comyosera sacrifiving thelr own Interests in order to be 
rhetorical, the result of which sometimes please weither the public oor 
the poets. 

But in the classical age, when poets were: their own composers, atid the 
two finietions were éo closely united that no one would think of saying of n 
Jvsmatiat that he was? a good poet but 4 poor musitian, or tio reread; when, 
consennently, music and poetry had not hw) time to develop separately on 
diverging principles; then, surely, we might reasonably expect, from a ition 
with the high artistic abilities of Cinece, masterpieces of poetry or music— 
call it which you will, since the two were one tmdividual art—that might 
fitly compare with thoes that were produced in the realms of sculpture mn 
architecture. Awl Mr. Headium has mow shown that such masterpieces 
were actually produced, 

He points out that to a Greek each of the principal lyric metres counoted 
more or jese definite idess; ¢y. the trochaic wae didantic, the elyconid o=s0- 
ciated with love or marringe, And farther, that transition from ane metre 
to another was managed in a very subtle nnd ingenious way, to which we 
lind same sort of parallel in modern music, [1 is not counterpoint, thongh 
Mr, Headlum: ie really Jogien! in calling it so: that is, it is not what-s modern 
hitisician associates with the word. Counterpoint is defined as the combina- 
tion of melodies; and Mr, Headlam certainly: juatifiell in considering his 
thythms as melodies, and im showing that contrasting specimens are com- 
bined. But tous counterpoint implies two or moro yoices singing different 
meloiies simultaneously, whereas in the Greek lines quoted there ts only one 
voice singing, Mr, Hewllam’s own musical example explains hiv meaning to 
# musician better thon his worlds, The device would be better desombeit ag 
‘overlapping of rhythms’ The two other methods, Hak of one syllablo, and 
echo, 1. thie. repetition of a figure to leal from one plirase to the next, ore 
common in modem tausic: the overlapping in Mr, Headlam's way lees so, 
aineo the effect iz better und more easily obtained by polyphony, of which 
(he Greeks knew otling, The best examples of these devices pre to be 
found in Mendulasohn's Ringe withow! Words: the tirat of Book’ V. 12-9 gon 
specimen. for the purpose Wot Vint Mondelssolin aeeupies in modern music 
a position atmlogmie to that of Aeschylus in Greek tragedy ; but the absence 
of polypliony in the Sage without Wonds makes tansy for the tres penance 
reader to pick ou) the structural devices which abound im thet. 

The extract from the Agomemmon is particularly instructive. 1 aim 
sorry that it is useless to refer tho reader to Sir Hubert Parry's music 
composed for the performance at Cambridge in 1900: noble and dramatie 
aa itis, it doer not illustrate Mr Henllam's theory, But Mr, Headinin’s 
analyse of the passage tmonkee ite musical stricture intelligible without 
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notes. Lines 1-3 are trochme ‘for the expresaou of stern moral and 
réligious views’ Lines 4-6 are Anacreontio, describing ‘the sumptuous 
delicate luxurions Helen Hving eastward with her Asiatic lover, reaching o 
climax at the glyconic lines 6-7, » rhythm associated with wedding-songs. 
This is only momentary; we rétinca 46 tlre Anacreontit bnege (lines 8-13), 
leading back to glyconic again (15-15) as. the pursers are desoribed, The 
antiztroplie is modelled on the same lines, not only for rhythm but- for 
subject-matter as well ‘Surely this is very beautifnl’ asys Mr. Heal 
Surely indeed ; it fs the aume sort of structure as we find in the exposition 
of the first inovement of «1 Beethoven sonnta, We may call the trocliaics 
the first anbject ; the anncreontics will represent the transition to the second 
stibject, which first attracts our attention with the conspionous contrasting 
rhythm of the glyconic, then develops itself ii anacreontics again, ending 
with a rodefla lasel on its principal figure, We shoul tmturally expect 
this to be followed by a contrasting section (if about the same length, 
roughly speaking) in which the subjects qreéviously annowaved are ‘de- 
veloped,’ de, presented in various aspects, always with a aense of growth 
towards a climax; then would follow the recapituintion Of the first section, 
éniling with a aie, This chorus however ts ino more extended form : it 
might be compare! with some of Schinunn's experiments i) Construction, 
But the fairly common plan of strophies, art. istrophe, epole, is tatural enough 
to a mnsician. Tho ‘development section” falls ont, as in many shorter 
overtures and prelines, and its place is supplied by the cod, which asa 
rile coutama some ilevelopment of the materials. already used. The same 
thing happens, according to Mr, Teadlam, in the epode, On the other hand 
the epode may be: quite im contrast to what proceads; 0, in # musical 
composition, do we sometime’ find the eodu. If Mr, Headlam will publish 
more analyses of this kind, especially of complete poems, it seems likely that 
we may find more musical parallels to them. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYZICUS. 


1.—Funeral banquet stele (one sitting and four reclining figures) found 
by Mr. de Rustafell near the eastern walls; height 0-61, breulth O74, height 
of letters 0] motre, 


AHMHTPIOY ASTOYTOY HNOA © 
TOY MHNOAMPOY INDAOQPOY Oe A 
Aqpytpiow Miwo ']Gdrav sod M Jnvodlop)olv | 
rot Myvaéwpow Miajradeapow rot Muypjosl inpole ! 


4— Broken funeral bangitet stele found at Vent Keat; lieight 0-44. 
breadth O46, letters 1. 


IHTIKHE PAZIOY 
THE POTAMONOS TOY HPAKAETA 
wT vis LL |paeFiow 


rye Doripeonrns 700 "Hpaedeidlow 


3.— Broken stelo with bust of man, debased atyle ; at Yeni Keun. 
NEIKHT . ... NeixyrpacT 


4— Broken slab of rough marble, at Yeni Keni: height 0°60, breadth 
46, letters of Inte form and irregular. 


nyPHAIO<¢ ms 
AYZANUWN Met 

Th PoY o* spavdou 

ViN oc n PHS ie ae 

AA S, ry’ IT ss a ¢ sate dy ofplorcotteh <> 
TIC ANTT 56 cKO. AC  totla) aire apis 

= , THAY + ) T\ S Tor Heo. 

TON@EON ; 


& b, 10, 22, 18 22, 2% 2S, 24, 25, 28, S720, 
31, 8%; 33. 84 wre from inspeessiane: The 
photographs | wwe to Mr. Henderes. 





Hos, f-4.were fond by Mr. Do fatal 
cm 0, “Phe rermidler were wtllectal ty Mr. 
Henderson aud’ enpsel! while engaged on the 
anrvey in the exmmmer of TiN. Now f, 4,4, 
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In IL $4 we hove probably a place name ending In =yoy. 
_ For the spelling of reexoyres wemay compare (LG. 1266 |= Hamilton 
$14 Sandukli. The formula éovai ete. also ooonrs al Cysicus in O.F0, 
SOM) and frequently at Kumetia in Wie third century Christial inseriptions 
(Ramasy, Cities ani Bishoprica of Pheygice, 1. (2), 498). weenie pethape 
hints at the religion of deqonsed, 


The name Adfavey ocenrs frequently in Christinn inscriptions, Ramsay 
ad fee. ot. chap, xii. nos, 384,590, 391 (AdFdpoura), 394, 401. 


6. House of Andreas at Yeni Reni, Stele of hialf-deaped man reclining 
on. couch, below which is a dog. The whol: between pilasters which support 
slow arch; herht 0°51, breadth 0°39, letters (2. 

AOKHIACEKOYNAAKAAYAIO 

ATIOAAQNIQTATIATPIOK AEC 

KEYACENEKTONIAIGQN*EI AC 

XAPIN 
Agenia Zexotvia KXaudio 
‘Arollonlm ta taTpl 4 wares- 
aevarey dx Tor iSi@r preias 
yapiv. 
for the spelling Aoania of, CLG, 4662 7 Anwesins. 


6.—Vrayment in Yeni Keni ow block of marble “393<¢-85, r¥ 


letters “04 high, \./ 
Y 
f 


7—Fragment use) ms doorstep in Yoni RKeul 48% G1. henglin ai 


17, 
r Seg 


aig oe 
IA | ub De] ee hans? 


= 
=} 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM C¥ZICUS, 
&—Fouul by Mr, Hendtran near the weatern shore; 0065 x 0-40, 
letters M4. 
ALAS TYX 
IMH OYAH | 
MOYAYPTAN: soe 
/ Lf | | Tpod|uov Ada. Suvbloy? 
KH NOZTTANT! ri contne 
STA NE AY TOY T xn ls Tow €avroi:e| bep- 


eT TH Tai | pi eae [ nedacuy- 


’ | 
p | M O) IN calera wiry (dvdpaw T va 


jileyaka Ac[xAqmieie 


| TA ee [M4 | i be t : 
= | Or) emi aya |voOlerabires Tou Seersy 
TAAAAT 
“MOC 


Faint traces of a = ure visiblo at the end of the second line; we-may, 
pethape. apply EYNTPODOE ii, coustiloring the relations: of both persons 
io the gymnasia, SYNEPHBOE. For ra peyda “AcwAnwieia cf, Ditten- 
berger Sylloge?. B77, LB (Cow). ULC x. 410 (14) (Uhyateira), Tass: 
yupapyns and ayavebérns ary not found elééwhere at Cyzicus, A r yh. 
Toddinos delyw) occurs on a com of Severns Alexander CEM. Cote’, Mysin- 
Oyzieus, Ne. 204), This dateagrees with the lettering, but the name ts very 


POM, 


0—Fragment with moulding letters 05. 


CIANAICAU. salsa Bel 
DUUCo POY T .. Gwogapow. . 


TOTHC ree 


Ver | CeIO% 
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1.—Marble tablet, LK broad, letters 115, ot Vent Kew, 


Sexovvea ‘Opri- 
ofa Kairrov Giya- 
TH) Yaipe 





For Opryove¢ =Tortensins cf. CofA. ti. 10 and Tn. 


1L—At Cyszicus on western wall, found by Mr. J. Gatheral: broken 
bloek of entabluture USS x 050, comprising (1) frieve of luecrania, (2) eyma, 
(3) urchitrave in two fillets (The Weight of lelters varies with the lime; 
line 1 24 on the eyinu, amd ibs letters niemstire 0%: io dines 2 and 3, “6 anid 
5 respectively: 





‘Arya Gipe “Tesyape. 
twlade teodfapérra &[ ra 
we Thyferou wal diopleol ferra 


12—IJn porch of (hureh of 5, Creorge in an islanl on Panderma bay 
niurhle alab POO x48, letters is. 


yh F Ro , 
N, ys] Ol x is Is, if )'€) Se “Avra. Baptou, 


I.—From lint on mainland! opposite 5, George, Small stele of woman, 
doy, nod slave 020-6 (14, lethers Ul, now -at Yeni KReuk 
MHTPOODIA Mart piderfe 
APIZ TAZ Aplerras 


TPOGIMH XA PE Tpodipn yali|pe 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYAICTS, 74 


The incongruity of the sculpture with the inseription and the gramimiar 
of -yarpe find many parallels, | 

Another small stele: muinsonibedand of poor workmanship, remains tn ihe 
liut; Strabo speaks of a rpodereioy opposite the city (475 ad fn.), and worked 
blocks are fiirly common here. 


14—Panflerma : in wall at Hagia Triss* fragment of stale with Temaing 
of standing fgare of Asclepina Wi2o x Ty, letters “O15. 


J ae [a Beira] 
YNEP YIOY EYXHN tirrép view avy 
ACK AHMT/[ tJ ‘Aoehaprig. 


Hitherto the only MmonimMent of Asclepins worship at Cyzicus, infor 
tunately late, A tem plo of A. shared with Apollo isamentionel At, Miith. iv. 
25, (32) (Eski Manyas); ase note on the Ascleyiadae helow, 


15.—/ 4. Banquet stele ti) X 41) of Liiree persons; letters “01, 





Tipodae Awyuoe 
Seletwow Timekaow 
yarpe yalpe. 


té,—a6, at Hagia Trine; fragment 


. YR ‘aridpetnan 
( | LY te NX ‘lovJAdou en[ riapan | 
uns YN BIOY call eveBlou 


= f 
>—— —- j “his, a 
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17.—Panderma: in wall of Greek school, high op: Funernl stele (sented 
TPYPNEA KAE Tavdiiea Kiel aedpou | 
MAIPE Yripe 


18 —ah = in south wall Wf Amienian Church, liigh up; Banquet stele 


‘fier mien), - 
(a Geteue) (Oo detva) 
OEXIOY MENANAP ° Mhooyiov Meranép|ov 
XAIPE XAIPETE Yai pe yalpere 


10-—sb, house of M ustapha Tchaoush: relief of sacrifice to Zeus: left 
slave kiliing ox; centre, altar with tren* above, on which eagle; right, Zous 
atinting draped holding patera and staif, 


wal hitg yy Teter nes Ou) jorpos iorép EvereSeials 


For the name Hoge Peta ef ielow No. 30; if nay be the common noun (as Le, 
$042), lut-the first ia mote in avconlance with Cyzicene formulae. The type 
1" similar to that of the stele from Sart Keni, now im the British Museum, de- 
scribed in Ath, Miith, tx; 54; Ber. areh. PAUL. 1U (though this 1s earlier), and 
aimost ilentical with anotler stoly said to be from Niesea (Conze, Lesbos PY. 
‘avill.) which tenile (o confirm Monltmann's suggestion (ath, Mitth. x- 200 30) 
tliat the Cybele stele (Conze ad toe eff, xix.) tereally from the Cygiens neigh- 
botrhood ; but no stelae of known Cyzicene provennnce mre dated, ancl as fara 
the inscription is concerned, the * Nicasan’ stelac ore more closely paralleled by 
«stele from Triglia near Mudania (2.00 xvii, 545), (ose ~ossessed tanils 
in the region’ of Dasevlion (Stwhe, 451, 552) which sang be - whe provenance 
OF all three. 

Gens ~“Trpiatas (see Rarasay, Piryg. 138) 48 known at Cyzious from 
two inscriptions BCA. xvii, 320 (1) = Rew, Areh. TSO), 1001S, xxii. 267, ? 
#6. xvii. 520 (Try cf also C06, 3660 Peas bbcozos, and Zeus “Tyrraros 
Boowraiog Le B-W. LOG8, Mihallitch, 


20.—Aidinjik, ourbstone in Armenian quarter: fetters about “06, 





CAFEAOT Or Laweip)boras 
far the nomi) Sacerdos of, Of), 3059, (Attouda) M55 (Ancym), 
21.—ih. at Armenian Church, lower half oF sinall stele: letters 2 


HPAKAEIA! "Hpaicvelbl y 
A AIPE “yaipe 





2 °T he tee, whieli igures lareely to Cygiciie towonle Ulieenal Sia 7h pedere rode “EL Agree 
stelas (ef, ey, Now 88, 30 boluw) fs interesting a» duedrasr radi xeweplreat wAnior ran Guoiad 
(eennnection with the bite! 5. Midistacrns decredete. There ore still come very fine ey. 
(Pita Soot 10 Muy, cle dil ¢ 24) where the qeemen ow the way bo Afdinjtk, 

Chnstinne oul down the exptesses that #too| 


INSURIPTIONS FROM CYZICUS. Bl 


22—i6, stiniltr fryement. 


KAMNTHPOS Ragrrnpos 
OY ANOAADNIO Thon” ArodMunlofy 


a3,—40, Stele showing feff femalo figure sented facing holding up hands 
rom elbow; on each side of lier a amaller figure; viyit, man standing facing 
in Aimefion: letters 1A. 





Agahapriay 
‘Aeopriaélow 
Dlepryepanin) vars 


24—Stele (has x 45, letters 113, a wreath in relief above jnseription, 


EEKOYNAA KPIZ Sexoinda Kpoue- 
MEINAZSOPHIIAL weive Lupoperdiay 
OYTATIPKATEEKEY Hiyarin) a wateawe- 
AZENTHMHTPI acey TH pnTpe 


H.4,—VOL. XA, i 
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25.—ali, fray ments of sim) stely ; loblers (], 


(below relief) ADM. . KEPKLONOE “Apilé] Keaxiowns 
MAIPE -+=- tts pte 
(op right aide) OKATEC [wedacer o Betre 


20.—Two fmgments of large slab with irrezular letiers, 


+ BE CICA Pel 
CATPY DoNociT 
TToy Aoy kK ANT ws 
K AIPONOMONAY Toy 
+ Georg diadép| ov 
ee CP Nnires fare? 
ats 6g we 0 oo ‘i auTreu 
27,—A siniilar fragment. 
Oecies 
Me Oy mM o| 
Son el 


98, In Armenian house Hear the elomch = stele of Cybele enthroned 
facing; O32 % (26, letters +12 
-- S\TE!--- 
A loeal epithet of Cybele i¢ probably the eolutinn, 


Géaie “Al yria? 


XoY . . = 


2p—uwb, Fraement 20 x 0'13, letters 102 


tr Opeqee 6 xaTerKevacen « - 
hailos tavra wal +h yuan «al +e 
waie|i ex Twr idiep yenmarer) éap 
bt wal ratijey d\\oq DMLoy wexpoy 
Wel Anon dexres ro taycele 

X.a [ai ete. 





TNSCKIPTIONS FROM CYZICUS, aa 


$0.—i, House of Hirjeki Oglu Sirkiz, marble slab 065%030 broken 
at bottom and right-edee- letters 0-275 and its, 


ININAPX OYNTOX 
IOYAIOY MAIOPOX 
EKOMIZANTA AIKAIz 
TOAEI TEIASETIPYAAPX 
MENEMAXOY: YAH 


TIBE PIOZIOYAIOLSAINOY 
PA PIO" 


‘Tarrapyoinros, . . , 

‘lowMou Maiapas [oide 

exousray Ta dicaia [rhe 

wokerelas dri duNapy[ou 

Mevegiryou Guiaes . - - 
TiWéepcos “Jovi Pairee 
DP." Aptos... 


The formula is probably entire: the tuseription appears to be a list of 
persons who ‘received the rights of citizenship’ (dxducray ra Bieara® ripe 
wohtrelas) and dates from the second or thind century am. CLG. 9605 
a list of epiehy is somewhat stmilar, the ephebarch being mentioned in place 
of the phylarch: the latter officer appears frequently in inseriptious of 
Cyzicus, ¢.9,: CULO. 3663, 3664, Ath, Mitth, x. 200 (28), vi. 42 (1), xxvi. 
131, ele 

The eponymous hipparch (whose prienomen probably filled the space 
at the ¢nd of line 1) is hitherto unknown (ef, lists in Ath, Milthc x. 200, 
JLELS, xxii. 200), 

No tibe-name (for tribes see Marquardt Cys p52 ff) seome short enough 
for the space after duAjs= a number may have heey anbatituted agin CLC. 
4018, 4019, ete, (Anerra) Le B-W, 1036 (Alexandria Troas). 


300— The inscription (2,C 22 xiv. 520 (38)) in the Greek church reads 
more fully ; 


“Tare]arqua [... | jov tod Ewadpodlirov 3 xare |oxedaloer dautip . ... 


$1.—On mainland near Aidinjik roul, marble block O75 x (54x 045 
with relief of horseman and dog: letters ():2 


* For Slee =fere of CG, 1490, 1440 theres Memes = fre Mberorem, 
G2 


Kf Ke W. TLASLUCK 





“Troprye 

Lip, ‘Awohkodapor vied 'AroAAlodmpou 
a KaTereenaren cate ex Tow iSifian 
“jal rote gawrot [ex }yorl og 
lige “A Tre AAO Cin} pn 

cal sy eavror [pera 
Ajelue loved: (400) xa ty Opeyrean al- 
tal ‘Emarnates) («| ror veavore atrijfe 
Tors Ge Aotlrois dwayolper|nn ef Fé sig watlabijoy 
akon Ghwret (eile to tapelow (éyyipra) 


Lb stone reade ENIKHEIS. 


s2—Jh. gn-wolly murble fregnietl rey bey SU letters (rery well eut) 03 
hist (ilar have néiwer been more than iwo lines, Mp paredtly of hexameters). 


ICAYNATOETS /. Os OVINETOS TO 
| \TOICTENOII-KE ates werolnwe ... 


43.—Hammamli, In a house: watl, marble: block (42%072 [otters 
irrezulur 


i } | A IN N XIpe [2 ‘Teron wpe oh8l vrepay 


Fir apes. weerSerepov cf JS xix, 153i), atpeHrenow Co). 9185 


a — SAT Yapasik (oul hoe pica hdd he ey a ETivtuniivearviti ), ith tlie lunar 
large fragment of marble sarcophagus (7A DEB, lotions 04 te i)8 bie 


" ; . secu 
line emged, the lel silo waher-wyrn, Uy right broke off, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM UYZICUS. 1-0 


ALI sLnocroyeTIQMNHM: 


KAIT A FYNAI KIAYTOYATASEA ATAO 
POPE YQ EIAETICANYZACETEPONBAAH 
HCOYNBOYAE YCH HTITPOZENHLEH HAT OPAL 
HIAOAONTIONPONTIOIH CHT EPITOMH MEIC 
TAIMANEICKAITENOLTOEKEINO YAQLEIAEKTAIL 
CINAEOIAAIMONELOITETATMENOI! = ATTOANAT 


“Trropernpsc 
“Aprepeovas tow A Tai ad Eavppow 6. cattoewevacey eaurol 
Nal TH "yuread ure ‘Aqatéa ¢ Ay a Peasl pe F, TINS be MCTHS “una- 
yopevma: ef oe Teg aputac Erepor Gahy [pexpor F kee Oops eto | 
bi eupfisianey, i) mpokernay i) ccyopue] py i) weary Tow Toren | 
) Gekow Trorappoy hikuiihd I wepl rd peypecolp, ead exeivay penne 
Tai pasets wan TEVO8 70 txelveu, Omeei de Kal we de[ pee papel NAb dsnEuu- | 
our bea balponves oF TeTaryaedvas arp doar tures 
'‘Aptéper 8 ocours. in a Cyzicene inseription published in AAS xxii, 

p. £04, 1-29. Exoupas is conjcoteral, bat fits the pace, and the slight rennin 
of lettering; * for the: spelling anwEas cf fh, Multi vi. 121, 1 (Cyzicua) 
C/G. 3683 (Humeneia) Ge B-W. 1771 (KRespit) 2.0070 1¥. 614. Loker trorppoy 
is a literal translation of the legal Latin ' wolvewalue’ of Dittenbergor, Sillage* 
S19 XSb=—(Gyripia) 2500 is io usiml sum mentioned az the fine for 
Tendepuxla, For thé elaborate curse on aicrileyiogs persone of. COL(E 2820, 
968] 9939 2594 $916, 4805, Le B Lid) ‘Mihiallite hyeh. PT and the 
ramarkihite 0 fr, SSG, Lieras Tapa Tou ddavarov feet paoteya aimrsor 
bot 1 ean find ao exact parallel, and the restoration is a suggestion only, 
based npom the original lineth of the shone asgrven by the distance from 
the mille of Prourype to the loft edge sm Ayey is warinnted by AIF 
taserr, 1. 48, 140. (Ephesus) 


$3.—i4. in a pevate house lreken marble slab partly hidden by ater 
‘The first inseription bis wall-ert luttere (14 high, the acco, Ui inne 
narmow fettera 1S hich, oi sonk tabuli anegata, 








* The soon] Tate are very Prequouily aalint aha eS, a. It fia. Mik: vi. 42 iT}, 
at Cyzicae, after FA they ate evidermtie for fleyydeet dee) Zeoedepe, Eire y lar 8! Mewes, 
Jistiowtlhio Letwenn father sitll envy. a0, *AgwAwe 8d. eaeh St) the worond jane fe Torr barots, 
wifes AF eedpyw, tlh Work vie (02) Sod by tr aS [| Apaliania od Hh ire bore 
L. S44, “Exmppdivroy i teiBor, SS 20h, thie ye wail oman maiwes, ‘Egalty deel 
TL AWA A delaAee Satish cel KWlewipor, cf || Mpeodpion,. 


a 


s6 F. W. HASLUCK 


sasiiwisH 


=TOPAYKY 





‘Tropumpa |'Avivyavels (1) 3 xareceevaren davri 

(wai) Ta YAU rate andl... 
T cau see no other restoration of the first line, though I have no 
parallel for the spelling: In 1, 2 the aymbol is used for eal. Ranisay 
(Cities and Sishopries of Phrygia ch. x app. I. p. 379), comments on the 


frequency of mythological and epic names jn the Phrygian district, of. above 
No. 51 XpwrdGupes. 


$0-—}, In another house, fraguent 062 broad, letters about ():9, 


é Ye f 5 | AC BtoeSias 


AAMT POS Aayarpeg 


For the name Eee Sera, vf. C10, A574, 8757. 


37—1b, house of Papaloghlu Coatakis, fragment (97 broad, with 
irregular letters, 


FYNEX! . JO 
t DE CIC JIAME Po [12404 


(TE LOA NOP” ack peh 


yurent 

+ Blois beadepolv jon 

wea | Dearley) cai (1 Naxy 
GiAT Ag’ 


An extraonlinarily illiterate text ¢alling for drastic restorution, ef. J2TS. 
O7AIT (19) HOONHC="Tedvwgs; TD ax\Ae apparently a diminutive form 
of Placido. 


$%.—From Sarikeni (Zelein), now at Yeni Keut, Small stele 0-36 -x 
O22 with relief of Hekate ? enthroned facimg: with her right band she 
extenils a patera to two worshippers Who approach her altar (bohind it ia » 
tree) with a victim. To her left ian dog-sentoil, letters 01295, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM CY¥ZICUS. Ry 
AZKAHFTAL.... 2  "AcwAnwas [Toren Ta 


NOZVYTTE vos vire|p éaurou 
KA THE cal rij] yvraixos ! 
dIAO Piro... 


For Hekate Artemis at Cystcur of the relief im Perrot and Guillaume 
Goadate, Vol. U1. pl iy, aml AM. ix 63/7), A mutiluted Hekate trilormis was 
brought to Mr. de Rustafell m December 1901, 

A fragmentary inscription in a house opposite St John's Church in 
Artaki, which | was: not allowed to copy, may perhaps be recorded from my 
note bouk: the stone is broken on both sides and the letters are about “0% 
high. Thé general sense rns “T]rour| ya “AAcEawlapou roi [Beivoy | were- 
exelarer dauTe wal ti Ovyatpl abrot “Epyidliy, [ lave vot ventured to 
hraeket the restored portiona in the’ jnidille of the ineeription, aa the whole 
depends ultimately on my memory and 6 of course subject to correction. 


3L—By the kindoess of Dr Wastiburn I om onobled to publish the 
inscription on the larger of two wolive alulae preserved in the Museum at 
Robert College, Bebek. They were both brought from Cyzieus by Dr. Long, 
and probably belong to the series of stelse found near Artaki and mentioned 
in SvAAoyes vile p. 14 [commentary on imser. 5); most of these, Dr, 
Mordimann told me, found their way to Tehiniykiosk* Tho smaller Bebek 
stele exhibit» a relief of sucriticy to Apollo Citharoedua, and, Mr Hendersoo 
tallé me, scant remains of an duseriplion + the lurger has two reliets, (1) wor- 
ship of Apollo, tree in background : (2) ervfer flanked by (7) female figure 
carrying cushion on lier head, (!.) boy leading mm, The crater is prominent 
in the upper relief of CLG. 3600 and ovidently refers te the sacred feast 
which was a clinracteristice feature of the local religion, cf. 2.0L. xxi. 692 
Lani indebted W Mv, Henderson for aketelies of those atelae: the larger rends: 


MHAEIOZKAIAIOANPOS Muydetoe «al Aidbapos | 
Of AAAMANTO® ATTOAAQNI ol "Addpayrog ‘Amoi 
KPATEAND XAPIETHPION Kpareargs yaprrrnpiop 


Of Apello Crateanos (from Crateia in Bithywia (") we have pumerour 
stelac from near Eski Manyas! noi one from Oyzicns is published m 2.0.4. 
xvii. $21. ‘The former read consistently ebyie for the Cyziceno KepeaTnpLOM : 
the Apollo ig invariably of the Cithsroulus type, und the inseriptions dnte 
from the first century BC. or earlier, all tames being Growk. | 

The uninseribed stele (measuring tome ‘G0 by “80 metre) of Apolld 
Citharoedus standing full face holding the lyre in his left hand, and pater 

ee — 
© No. 180 (proveimiite dalnown! bevchd ex Lael * Arch, Heit, 1570, p. Lid. 


"ow Ada aiiry ack “Agriuade eoperr isin ih 187a) bee deed, Spi. Mite, ae 
ley tore esa prey bolongs to the erin: «5. “Owe by dlluatratod li Boomdarf, £glven, 


the atyle of the retief ly Veitieal. jr. 1 


ae 





in hia right, which was foond by Me Th, Makrys oid myself at the Armenian 
church in Aidinjik, possibly belongs to the seres* Iu the archaistio treat- 
ment of the iimpery it probably copics a cultua imme 

Apollo in the Cyzicts district seams to be identical with the ‘s0n-goi of 
Phrygia. His connection with Zeliiy bs mentioned) 4% early as Homer, (7% 2, 
827, cl alse Schol, wd Jliv. 103), and his immense popularity in the wllages 
(Madera xara Tie éhoplar thy Kugicoe) is remarked by Strabo.’ At Cyzicus 
itself lie was deyiyérys" as at Hivrapolis.” and on-at least one stele from 
Oyzious ™ he ig associated with the mother of the Gods. He appears again 
with #oua “Tyreroc ond Arteinie Hekate in Bee Are, 1801, 10. (1), with 
which we may compary the conjunction of vols in Ramsay Pirygia® 566, No. 
468, und possibly the tpfrevpa of Ramsay op, cif, b 387, 171, 

For other monuments of Apollo at Oyziow see CLG. 3669 (with 
Artumis)=OAeyos Vil 14 (i): lth. MilfAc ix: 85> Heo. Arch. 1801, p 10 
Tadoxwpetrne, Ath, Mitth, ix. 18 (4)< thx: 200, | $4), and for literary sonrees 
Marquantt Cysiers, p. 128 ff. 

F. OW. Hasieck, 
* Leow ih the same (live the lower part of « af, S81. 
amoll etele nich orn repromenting wo abeiue af Mo Apiitiolies, J) °283. 
Apolle approadhed. try fiom wih type, ail Tamang Ser 1, 87 I 
wtcrLbierr fragment with & Gull counhanh, apyeae- a Ath, Mitth, x. 200 (HD), Alorrttmanity aptly 
anily from o wecrificia] meagan ihe jpuures Curae fake, |], am 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYZICUS ag 


Nore ox THe FAwriy OF vot ASCLEPIADAE AT Cyeicre 


Ite the aldhenterhe AMiutthedtnagen fix..29.(82)), Dr, Lolling published 


without comment upon the subject mntter an inseription said to have come 
from Eeki-Manyas, bot: evidently referrme: to Cyzions, of which u portion 
survives in a very worn condition, built into the well-head of Hagia Triada 
at) Panderma The tmseription dates from arly Imperial times anid cot 
memorates one Demetrius, eon of Oeniales, son of Aseleprades, anil 
several inembers of his family who had renilered important services to 
the state. 


The text. of the inscription ta, for the sake of clearness; given in 


minuecule below, 


10 


1s 


20) 


(ole 

ély emiayer 
Cove ae . 2, we 
Kal tous a[AAau)s [sr ofArrac 
atirmy ei (fiarladyele | veda 
etipux|os| bypoctig? ra pal ypa! Ay- 
prit{phow Olmadclav] dplerpy éjplecen ai evvofers 
otedarotaba: b2 atrop eal dv rots . . bévow VY! 
vay "Plea]juatow [a ]yayopevorros [t]ou «| jovacls dre [o] Fijpos oTedavor 


[Ane | = ee eer, ro 

tpiow Olvtadolu sruon)s afpletips [Zlvlexer oujoims 6¢ oredavovcda: 
auToy Kai 

ép tos wat emavrow Tidenfe}rnfis edylapieryplay dydow 'Hpwars 
Tw Tur- 

ww atrod 'Acckyruién Tw oiclioty Kai This cvrmyarcaptrors alte 
AQT «in- 


NeFavdpetay dy re [xa}r[a] . . . wolkfelup pera tus tod warpoy avrow 

wal vob Pelov erehavarers [ava lol pevorr log [r]od xijpuxo¢g Gri o dijwos 

Ayanrpcer Olmnddou ton “AcxAqridtoy weans yerouevor aiov Tyee Ty 

warpite, dvaretqvas Ge aur@ eia[ ora TeXelay| ypamrtyi eo Grp 

Exixourw wai [iy lade peep[ md piv jor [ew tr) AcxAnriay eal Aroi\@roy 
(epee) | 

Bd’ & deroypdrar Gri 6 Bijuos Anpyrpiow Oimatow rot 'Agwedypriadov 
ba THt 

Ee Te auton eal tay wpeyorer eff Ty! wokw evepyer(ag dvareHival 

62 wai orp dyn [Aelwanle AP le(alr] mpd Toe yupvacion ed TH maTarKer- 

afouery ato [7H dxjul@ vd TOG dbekgon altov Atowuciou Tol” 

Olvuthow tx rob i8lov Biav éd yw eu TH evrTekousery tra tor oy- 

poy earadpony tov warpas abtot Olmadav tov “AowAnymendov 


a ai 1 = = 


a0 F, W. HASLUCK 


=5 dyomevory cat’ émavroy ura Tow apyortam ToD yuytvarion dra Tow 


"Homov, tobe 82 vdove wal épijove cal waléag Tjp eroudryy aredvise= 
cir arab (wapum|éuwery wal erionpotetas dvayopetorrog rad aepuwes 
Gv: 6 dijpey etedavel Anuyrpiey Olpuidev tod ‘AgeAymiadou Tis Ore 
wpoyoren eh[pylo[ials] ely tar bijuor evexer, wovovpévey thy erie eva. 

40 Tye dwa'yopet@rems tow ateddvow tou Kar’ emavTor “uvariap yay, 
avarypapirar bt es THy ot[HAnu], Kal avriypadoy rabbe Tod Yengdie- 
martas; 70 [Ge] ajdeewa [elvar borep Tie ¢jarryplas THs wdkEws. 


Tho nam Asclepiailes, a particularly conrmon one at Cyzicus, at once 


throws our thoughts back to the Healing God, aud in its present, connection: 
to the sanctuary aif Perguinon, whose relations with Cyzicus are well-known 
The family probably migrated to Cyzicns during the period of Pergamene 
influence when to Judge by the inscription before us, Asclepius was settled 
in @ pre-existing temple of Apollo: such on arrangement finils Many 
parallels. 

We can trace the Aselyplhudae-as early as the second half’ of the second 
century BC. A Machaow su of Asclepiades served on several erobassies and 
fought for Cyzieus in the war with Aristonions and aa tate aa Gullienus we 


find an Asclepiaies serving ag strategos.! 
The inscription before us reveals the family’s history for three generations, 


The persons mentioned aie - 


(1) Asclopiides® grandfather of Demetrius, who served in the Alex- 
anirian “war, and i} whose honour the Heron were instituted (I, I1). 

(2) Odniades, father of Demetrius, crowned (L 14), assistell in the 
building of a earaépous, possibly some kind of eryptoyarticus Avlian N.A, 
ix. Tete. nees the wonl of n leaat's lair 

(3) Unole-of Detistring crowned (1, L$), 

(4) Demetrius, awarded two crowns,” proclamation, life-sized picture on np 
gilded! panel, andl 4 marble statue in the temple of Apollo and Asclepiua. 

(3) Dionysius, lrother of Dometrms, who built-a portico for the enhy, 

_ two other inscrptions* relating to ‘ Cleidice dauyhter of dLsclo pines,’ 
who held several important priesthoode at Cyzious, andl was honoured by a 





' Of loser. 23 abowa, 

P07. Marquard: Cysieus, pi. 72 yond A. 
xeil. 143. 

© Minitah Kat, Pree Abd Feel ES, 1 
a7. 

* Misnnet. Avpp 460, 601; Wadd, Coll 770, 
CY alee fh MCA ¢|, go (2) ypepuaredurres 
‘Adehgriiion # Zerdpyuu, 

* Why te Asclepimles altel aleorrgs | Can 
ho hove founded on Mecleniad colin at Poe 
Ratt where fod) @ “liely mul fanrore" 
whittne of Avchopine im. Ariviides’ day (1; 0%, 
Littl)? Tt is eariens (had anode Accloninl 
houorary inecriplion dome: alan froni Manvan 
(fer. dro, BA, P4877, 108, (6 Himiliow Bi) 


whirh how heen frequnntly teentilied qith 


Potmmauenon; hat-ef fourm Moy, Geog, Sipe. 

"The letter afker ‘A\fortpiar, ENT OY, 
ATAING.,.oAY. 2... AIMOD tot 
surely be reatored de my wera TireAauoiorwas d jaye. 
Tlirtinn file hel? fee 13) telly tis thal Cuenar's 
fect inciuded twelve aliipd ‘from Asia” ‘Thin 
Upalnetes wlio wnt a contingent to hel Cassar 
agmingl Che Vonpeccens ii Aftine. CG. 36a, 

* Tho first festival imontioned, 14, ©) de rary 
[rite T] ademce [ayer ls. fed] rie Poe pool ow 
m perhaps the Meeeete (ae 1307, 
p 2668, [2T)) 

* S067. aA Min, aL. ne 


INSCRIPTIONS PROM. CYZICUS a| 


religions guild with a atatue and o picture, seem to me to belong to the 
wonrds of the family, In the former the iledicators sak for the cincession oT 
# place for the statue dv +} daBpiiq dyopd emi vod w po youre y® aris 
cupdiplov to dro Buwews Tal avSaidwros Tot MbeAoR abriy Acueriav sob 
*Acxharaoou, which ahows tht her family had been inflwential at Cyzieus 
for several generations; moreover wo have seen that the nan Dionysius 
was in the family nid that an wocleof Demetrius was crowned. 
The stemua would this stand : 


Aadlepiades (lor vine AF a.0,) 


“Qaniniles (iin bots (iy) Mullion 
Tiwmetrius ‘Liionysinn 4) 


Alocky find may enable ns to fll she gap between Machaan (0, 190 4b.) 
and Asclopiades, or to ealablish the connection of Hippias cow of Asclepiades 
(Rou. Anh. Bb. 1877, 10% (4). 


t take this oppartunity to make the following earmutions aml wililition® to My artiole 
in F208, ax 128 if 

P. 181, Note: A could oan novhing of Ve liseription At, Midd, vi 42 ab Cyzicne, 
text) vf the still inermaplete I, 3—H,: Bégrme lwehavw [Kérow KairoJos dumciorren Qpa[ ede! wl] bv 
frira] mel Ovyar[aibudw rae Byun’ Siplderoy “PoolareflAca, Faa1ioeys, ote,  S- duliue 
Cates may be g lirother of tho OC Sullue Cotye mentioned on 4 com of Laodices «rmik 
under Titus (Cath Wiel. H271 1. | | | | me 

Po 153, Note b This price lars heen identified with) Satela, sovostied fat huey of Cotys by 
Momnnwen (Eph. pig. 1. s01) who rightly jusiale that Tryphactio was murried to Cotys 
when shi became. priveluca of Livia (ib, 256) "The thronolegy of Tryphsena hos jately 
hoor dikewiei) frou ovine ly MMe. Teich Yeon, Caron, LO2, hd 

ib. Note T: I prefer to-comeidor that pirates (of. Cl, S612) were dur camse of the 
blocking of ule enripi. The: manpenvrn ie desigmal ty secure comuuenication with the 
mainland, thog haplying that on ettack wae foave) from tlw ea The Thincian troubles 








were internal, ln 
- FW, H, 
Pi Lye of the Demetris insertition : cleo» son of am Aselopiniles, hot adlila bis 


whe de re crak god rar epoyiyes edepyeoian grsuullather's eatia to bistinygrist bikie Chere 
[tomy larnoted that one af the sigrndtorien of ~~ Cloidive’s liranoh, 
the grrojsiiat linertptlon tow tlw etmbte tia (2) bs 


EARLY SELEUCID PORTRAITS 
(Puares T,, [.] 


Tre following enquiry has been undertaken in the hope that it tay 
assist in ¢learnig away some of the difficulties tliat surround the identifie-. 
ation af the royal portraits occurring on silver coins that bear the simple 
indcription BAZIAENSE ANTIOXSY, ‘ Incerfa ommin. ef nmfigqun’ was the 
vevdich with which Eckhel dismissed his discussion of the question Sines 
that judgement was pronounced, not a little light has hean thrown on the 
dark places-of the Seleuoul serios, This particular problow, however, still 
awaits a finul solution, Under present conditions, inost mumismatists will he 
reaily to wlinit that their own opinions are Hot undeserving of the description 
applied by Eekliel to those of Vaillant— eager, jinetuantin, ef aoe Reon 
ipisis prigmecatin.’ My expetienee in connection with the Hunter Cabinet hms 
convinced mée that what T may call the method of general attack is not likely 
to carry us far beyond the poiut that has bien alrealy reached.” If there is 
to be furthor progress, there muat Le a echangeof tactics Attention must 
be concentrated on wellatefined groups, which should be ewhjected ta as close 
® serttiny ax possible If this is done systematically, there can ‘he little 
doubt but that the tangled skein will be unravelled. The present papier ts 
intended to fnrnish o specimen of the tine of treatment I wonlil advocste. 

A short statement of the case may be useful, From the time of 
Antiochus IV onwards, the Seleucid kings were in the lubit of placing wpon 
their coins the anrnames or distinctive: titles by which they were: known. 
The various’ portraits of the later monarchs ext thus: bo determined with 
alioost as much ease and certainty as can the portraits of the Roman 
Finperors But, during the firss hundred and thirty years of the dynasty’s 
existence, the practice alluded to was, with one fortunate exception, nbsolutel y 
inknown.* The exception is the tithe Soter, which, as we learn from 
Appian (Swe. 65), waa bestoweil on Antiochus [in recognition of hig having 








) Bealles tho imdisperlle oataloeen af ju) Mines Chrws,, 1882, (rd wurles, vol, fir) 
Frof, Gurduer [Salvwoid Xiays af Syrian, AY lu pusilla, aut ober graunds, to Lathe 
Lamon, 178), aul M. Babelon (Mais de Syoric, guidh satifactarily the portraits of thy leat 
the Furie, 1890), eco the late Sir EF 2 Bonturs fie kings whe bore the naman of Seloncua. Bie: 
on Unpublished Goinw of the Kings of Syria’ Gardner, Selinit Fiugs, pa crit 


EARLY SELEUCID PORTRAITS. we 


stemmed (he iuvasion of the Galatae On the mire ailver andl copper coma 
uf Which it is foumdl, the inscriptian ZQTHPOE ANTICXOY is invariably 
associnted with m head that wears the stamp of unmistakable {ndividnality, 
an association that justifies us tn immediately setting agile, us ulso 
helongmg to Antiochus 1, a large number of pieces on which the same ben: 
appears unaccompanied by the distinctive tithe, In somewhat similar fashion, 
at the lower-end of the esale, we are in a position to identify Anticelius ITT. 
owing to the accident that, during his reign, the coins are occasionally dated ; 
and we are thos enabled to dispose of another coneilérnble group of pieces 
which, though undated, bear a portrait that approximmtes morn or less closely 
to the lead pon the dated coins, But, when all is done, there still remain 
many that canndt readily be brotglit inte line with either the one or the other 
of our fixed types, while there aye, even within this remainder, differences go 
clearly marked as to make it impossible to assign the whole to any one 
prince, It is generally admitted that the majority of then must belong ly 
Antiochus IT. 1+ hs long been recognized that some of them were probably 
struck by Antiochiis Hierax in the course of the frateicidal war which,as.” king’ 
of Asin Minor, he wageil against Selencus IL Move recently a third posarble 
claimaut has come forward in the person of Antiochus, son of Antiochus ITT, 
whom we now know to have borne the tithe SaaXeug for many years before 
lis untimely death. Lastly, family resemblances are apt to be misleading, 
and itis always conceivable that, in the nisence of certain knowleles na te 
the actual features of Antiochus IT. coins that really belong to hiny may have 
come to be attribute either te lis father or to his grandsen. The phrase 
* nbauice of certain Knowledge" may aor unduly suggestive cf sropiicisin. 
The fact, however, is that, while some well-known groups of coins are 
assigned to this king by general consent, the fetwoning by which the (HN = 
elnsion has been reached ia too purely negntive to be convincing, No secure 
hasis for ieonagraphy las yet been established." For the rest, it is literntly 
tine to aay that every writer who attenspts to deal with the subject, produces 
a new portrait of Fierax—a rule to whieh IT fear that 1 am not deatined to 
form muy excuphon. 


The set of coina that has heen selected for detailed exainiuation now ie 
that consisting of tetradrachmes on which the diwtem worm by the king is 
furnished with wings. The choice wasiletermined by obvious considerations. 
Firstly, it seemed that it wonld be essay to show that. thie bulk of these pieces: 
liad been issued from the same mint, Secondly, a preliminary survey hind 
diaclosett the fact that the portraits pon them varied in 4 tore marked 
degree than is usually supposed. If, then, it praved posible to arrange the 
different jasues eclironologiently on numismatic grounds and without any 
reference to the particular individuals who may have issued them, we shonlil 
haven basis fran which deduetions onight: with some confidence be drawn, 

* See ftonlarry'’s paper poiewln, and alio the the Num. Chrom, (1583, pp SHE IED 
uote by Prof. Ganiner in the same volume of 
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The method here outlined ia tot a tiew uw, A lassi cxiimple of te une 
is _Imbhoof-Blumer’s admirable monograph) on the money of (he Pongadiu 
Kings" That, so far os Tain award, its application has not yot beon extended 
io Lhe ecinage of the Seleueidas. 

The first step necessary was the accumulation of sufficient material fT 
2 uw pleusure to acknowledge the rewliness with which the where or the 
custodians of the collections coneeruel yeapomled to requests for casts, 
Thanks to their sssistunce, az well aa to tlint of these whe mado vain séatels 
In other cabinets, the list that follaws may be regarded as fairly complute, 
Tt includes all published examples, so firms their present whereabouts could 
he traced, and also several that are now described for the firet time, In two 
instances (Nos. 27 and 84) photographie repraduotions only were available. 
in all other enses either the origitals or gooil plaster coshe have been ab my 
disposal for study, Totnay pumerals are eniployod to imficate the chrone- 
logival divisions into which thie series falls, poralle! groups being distinguished 
by the addition of letters.of the nlplmbet, For convenience of referatica: 
Aribie tiimerals have been added; ninniig consecutively. from leainning te 
end, The relative order as given by thes last ja, however, of «mall 
‘importance. Within the main divisions tle aDaiGGGHALA Gaitice MANGE 
than roujghly approxinute, Where differout Specimens are enimented 
under the same number, it ia te be wailerstood that they are from the same 
dies on hoth sites. Where the mathematical aign of equality. i# oniployed, it 
tneans not terely that the two speciniens thus connected are from the same 
dies, but that they.are identical. All the coins ineluded iu the list are tetra- 
drachims of ordinary Euboiw-Attic weight, 


LIST OF COLNS, 
| ee 


1. Hewl of youth ¢, wearing winged BAZIAEQS Apollo, naked but for 
diadam; nose lightly nquiline; ANT foXoY drapery over r, (high, 
cheak and chin-round and full; seated |, on omphales; he Jocks 
border of dota, long an arrow held, point down- 

wards, in +. acl Jeane with L on 
top of bow, which stands on the 
ground behind him: in ex:, Logie 
grazing f.; in field |, inside inacr.. 


Pi. ., 7 = Perlis (falieol. 





Dl Misses der Dynal we Fogo HW iseuachosien, 1686), 
(Abhond!. wer Aewigh Prewe Abeededs doe 
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IL ® 
2 Elderly mal) Low] #, wearing | BADIAEQS Similar type; benenth® 


winged dindem ; now long asl 
biraight; eye deeply sunk; cheek 
and neck thin, with tmcees of 
limes; border of dots, 


ANT loxoy horse grazing _ fi 
fii:lit Lo and f, outeite inser, fe 
and 4. 


Fi b., 8= Tha Dagare Nt, Ciro, 1895, p, 254, No, I. 


$. Head of youth 5, wearing winged 
tliadem : border of dots, 


(1. 


BAZIAEQS Similar type; in front 
ANTIOXOY of Apollo's rv. kirer, 
bee (1) upwards. 


Pi t., @= Bulalon, Boe de Sprie, p. $8, No. 2a" 


+. Similar head : 
fuller; border of dots. 


cheek lightly | BAZIAEQE Similar type; im ex,, 


ANTI OXOY horse grogimg Ly in 
field or outside miser,, SE, mm ex., 
behind horse. be, 


Pi. £., 20=The Hagww= Mem Chron, 1808, p. 234, No. 2 


I. 


3. Malu head +, wearing winged 


BAZIAERE Similar type: m ex. 


diadem; adult type; border of ANT (OXOY horse grazing rm; m 


dots 


field |, outaide inser, $y’; nhove 
Apollo's r. arm, ped, 


#1, £, 8=8ir H, Weler;y FE 0. O'Hagan =Husilure Sale Catal fi Ne ibs Lenka, 


Min, Hellen, Suppl. pL 


TV. a. 


Gj, Similar head r.; face older and 
less full. 


Pi. ft. 18 = Berlin. 





* Th tie of the word ' banowth ” impires thar 
there iano exotgual Hoe. 

“Ti the cowe of epeeimens to the Bibtio- 
thique Nationale, | give the referance to 
Babelon only, oxcept for No. 18 whirh. ie wo 
sorlomlly, tobeleseribidl ity Midnnet that it 
would he difficelt do ifentify it In Bubelons 


BAZIAEQ=S Similur type; tn ox. 
ANTI CXOY horse prasing [; ty 
field L ond ©, outside inser, 


Ag (7) and Ay. 


list, Miommt gives No. @ anilice At tion litin 
Hinrax |r. pp SLC), Theother Pure pisces worn 
cohiriiatiy plied by bin onder Antiochna I, 
(vp. 26) (Botte bie Sepplrmemt (vil. p17) 
he withdraws this attvitution, aul aeeione thu 
whole to Wiemz. 
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7. Samiiar. | BASIAEQE Similar type; im ex. 
ANTICO XOY hewge grnaing |; in 
fiold |, outside inser., SE unl 
Bir H. Wetwr- 
4. Saame die as Vo. 7. BASIAEQDS Similur type; in ex, 


ANTI @OXoY horse grazing 1.. the 
ground being representell by o 
line: in field L nnd + outside 
inser, ee und [¥]. 
Fi f., is=F. f. felines = Mutterya Sate Chiat, i, No G67: Bubslod. Mois ade Mivr'tet 
bp. 29, No. 24 = 


fh. Same div ce Na, 7. | BAZIAERSE Similar type; in ex. 
ANTI OXOY liorss praviog 1: in 
field fund r, outside jnaer,, “f° (2) 
aod Af?) | 
ftahelon,. Mate ae Serer, tb, Na S16, A. vin Potrowhox, 





LV, &. 
1). Heail of boy r, wearing winged BASIAEQE Similar type; im ex, 
Hinder, OANTIOXOY horse grazing J, the 
ground being represeited by a 
line; in field 1. anil r., outside inger,, 
Db aml ey (2) 


Pi t1.,1 = Hittites, 
1]. Similar lien? BAZIAEQE Similar type; by ex, 
ANTIOXGY horse grazing n- in 
fall |, outside iner,, bef and er. 
¥. Motlans-<=thryvme Site Cilataque, Nuc goo (ML X. @ 


V, A. 

12 Male head op, wearing wiiged | BAZIAEQE Wimilar type: inex, 
Hialens; oils type; feats | AN TIOXOY horse graging |;: jn 
resembling Nos 6 6, but field r,, outside inser, fAy. in ex, 
slightly idenfised, behind horse, 

PL EF., 8=Thy Hague 








* The specimen engraved in) Walllawt, Fld, julmetien! with thie cptimon f arm unable to 
Lepune Sipriae, pp. AB, appam eo lresone cp = way, 
judge Trem the iiyeefect rreppentalion) te “tt to with besitetion tat: | have thetihel 
Welong We this clome, Rul whether it b  uhae thi is pot from the same die ae No. 16. 
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13. Heal of youth f, wearing winged | BAZIAEQE Similar type; in exe, 


Liteon. ANTI OXOY horse grazing Ls in 
field 1., outside tsor, fz (7), and, 
jHsile inser, kt . | 

The Hagate 
Lak Setvine it as Nip, A, BAZIAEQE Shunilurtype) beneath, 


ANTI OXOY horse grazing |p iu 
freld |. outsiche toser,, ps4 and kt. 
FL 1, 2=Hollli vt Futandieih 


15. ame ete a Vo, 14. | Similar; style almost barburotis 
PL, £t,, @=Tlo Hague; A Liebdevka 


Vi. 


Molo fiead &, wearing winged BAZIAENE Siinilar type; in ex., 
(lindem ; adult type; features ANTICO XOY horse grazing re; in 
resembling No, 4, but idealised. | field 1., inside inser, po and peg, 


Pi. 71., 5= Babelup, Aids de Sprie, ju 39, Noo 20h 


—_ 


= 
= 


‘Similar head, | BAZIAENE Similiir ype; i es,, 
ANTI OXeY horse grazing |,; in 
field |, outside inser, >} und =P. 


BSAC pM, Sa GV, is Belin A. Lasolhuner ice, 


[s. ome atte ae Vo, 17. BAZSIAENE Similar type; ni es. 
| ANTIOXOY horse grazing Lj in 
| field LL, omtside inser. Sh (7) and 


>. 


Hiberlin, Arete Hyerie, po 20, Na GS =Bomet y. pi, 1, No. 147. 


t), Siieniliaa duel, | BAEIAENS Similar type; m ex. 
ANT 1OXeY horse grazing 1; tod 
ani r. of horse, pb ant BY. 





2. 92, =A, py Md, No, Fy Devlin. 


ANTIOXoCY 


J.) Wabil (G#eeh Cotas ot, No. 178) =Afowtige Say otal fi, Sa. 531 
HS.—VOL. XXIIL 


51) \Shvee dia ae Noe 1h | BAZIAEME fimilar. 


H 
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21, Same die as No. 19. BASIAENS Similar type: beneath, 
ANTIOXOY  |horse grazing |); ti L 
anil roof horse, Eq and f. 


Berlin » Viena: Montch = A. Loehleoke: F Me(Mean = Yotda Beal fale Catal Ne 408 
(from. the Hater Cudlortion ). 


22. Some dw ae No. 19. BAZIAEQE Similar type , beneath, 
ANTIOX©Y. horse grazing |.) to |, 
if hetse, al ps4. 


Ealwlon, Jia de Siri, fp. 38, Ko, MS! Perting Torin (4fetalooo Ceexrede old Meet oi 
Awtichite, Hi. po 888, No. 4559)." | 





24, Same dio aa No, 19. BAZIAEQS Similar type; in ex,, 
ANT 1oX0Y horse graging 1,5 to: i, 

et | anid ef hore, fy q and 4. 
24: Similar lend. PAZIAENS Similar type; beneath, 


AN TIOX®Y horse -grazing 7,3 in 
field |,, outside inser, bet anil KC. 
PL 18. 7=8.M.C jp: 14, No. @; Wontar. 


2. Nase ifie og Ni, 24, | Simla. 
fi. Mhilipem= Synbwry Sole Otel, fi 10e 


2S. Ree wie as No. 34. | BAZIAEQE Similar tvpe: in ex, 
AN TIOXOY horse giaximg |; be- 
| hind Worse, Db; in field r, jnaide 
jrusier.. “ey, | | | 
27. Same ie ae No B44 | Same dre” oe Na, Bh" with fay in 


pluce of Dh 


Diinhiwery Sate ute, i, 46t (PL LY, 


=o: Some de aa Noth | BAZIAENS Similar type; beneath, 
| AN TIOXOY liorse greaing |; to |. 
ot | 
The Hagno, heel Wee ** ¥ 





* This speehined ts vomihlerably worn, tut — oor of No 20, and 7 om unable ta aay wich 
mmm eatisitedl ws totter iebenitity dif Die Ubi repeats the liret form of the sia, 4 
= T hove not wenn the ortginal wither of thie 
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2), Shwe aie ies Ne, 24, | BAZIAERE Similar type; in ex, 
ANTI OXOY home grazing rj in 
| field |, outaide inser. oR anil, be- 

neath mao kf . 


Gotha. 
30, Some dia ax Wa, Bh. HAZIAEWE Similar type; im ex, 


fielil |, outside imser., 9g, aud be- 
tieath inser, KC, 


teri (tmbooli= Nam, Seltetr,, 108, PAL, 1s Aalelon, Row spre ye 2, No StL 


44, Similar bead. BAZIAEWE Similar type; in ex. 
ANTI OXeY horse grazing 7 in 
field [, outside eer, 9&. mtv, 
| hunewth inson, kf (7). 
PL i., B= Cawbirilge= Leaks, Mala Molin, , p. Sib 
([BAJZIAENS § Similer type; in ex. 
| _,, » horse grazing 4:; be- 


fore Apollo's knee, fenmli head 1. 
‘helmeted ?): in field 1, above, 


BP (?). 





$2 Similar livead.. 


PL 16. @= The Nagm. 


83 Siuiilae deel, BAEIAEQS Similar type; in ex, 
ANTIGEXOY round shielil Mts Lal 
r. of which, py unl x. 


FL. 92., 20= Merb (Fox) =Teake, Miia. Hollin. Suppl, yu t- 





RAZSIAEQE Similar type; in es. 
ANTIOXOY rownel elield, fo Lournd 
r, of whieh, f anil Fey 


Cust. Watcher ds Motihern, No: 2404 (PL XXIVA 


$+ Sititlar hua. 





a, technical point demands attention al the outset In his very enreful 
and interesting paper on Uraprehlished Coins uf the Kings of Syria, Bir Ki. H, 
Bunbury incidentally remarks that ‘we have inany instances of the eouibin: 
ation of the same die on the reverse with different obverves and pire vera” As 
applicl to the elasa of eoina of which Bunbury wns writing, the statement 
requires riodifieation. The list given ‘nbove does not contain a -#ingle 


—_—_ 


Denke (6) dimitihee thie @ynibol ae  elecrrotype te be tha erly of a wreath, amma be 
*Fosotian shield m wreath.” 17r. wom Fritae, be mprely anntke dum to-aridlation. 
whe hi ton good. wnongh eeemian thu Nm, Caron, EBSA, fi Tes 


orlsteual fog aun, writer that wha appar wu thie 
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example of a reverse di¢ combined with more Uiwn one obverse, The ' wie 
por'sd” on the other hund, i aluudantly illustrated. A precisely similar 
real) emerges from Ma Hill's analysis of the dies of » particular set of the 
coins of Nagidus'* Other districts present contrary instances, so that no 
general law can be jail down. At the eame time; it is plain tlint, at certain 
perimds and in certain places of inintage, the life of an obverse die was inuch 
longer than the life of a reverse. How is this to be aceounted for! No 
(loubt, it te not anconnected with the fact that, in the cases under consider- 
ution, tho reverses have magistrates’ «ignatures. A change of magistrate 
would thus entails change of die. But there must be some further reason 
For we have examples of reverse dies which, though nol identical, wre ye 
similar ty all caseritial points (Noa 14 wind 1: IT and 8: 19 and 20: 20, 
#0, aul 31}, showing clearly hat one and the game die did nob always 
euttice for the whale of a mugistrate’s term of ottice, On the other hand, in 
Nos. 26 aod 27, we have aw instance of x magistrate taking over a reverse 
die from his predecessor.and making it- serviceable by altering the mono- 
cram, “The ultimate explanation i# a mechanical due Tho obverse: die, 
which rested on the anvil, would necessarily be the more firmly bediled of 
the two, Ita fellow, which received the diregt blow of the hamuiner, would he 
more liable to brenkage Ttis significant that all five coins enamernted under 
No. 21 are slightly disfigured by tmeos of » crack in the die of the reverse. 

The comparatively short life of the-reverse die entailed a curivus eoo- 
sequence, If it was not destined to last Tone, there waa no Special iuiluce 
nent to bake trovble about it, Hence it often bears marks of eureless. 
exeailion. Tn particular, thie liorse: ain thw exer ie somotimes: barely 
recoguisable Dr. Tmhoof-Blumer bas drawn wttention to similar carelessness 
on the reverses of the Pergamene regal coms? amd Mr Warwick Wrothi 
iiforms te that it is common throughout the Parthian series  Ordinmry 
curelessness, however, will liardly seeount for what we find in No. 14 os 
compared with No. 15 (Prsrg IT, 3 anil 4) There wn obverse die is 
assocuited first with normal reverse, and Uhet with one on which the figure 
of Apollo betrays a mideness that. it alinost barharons, the magistrates 
sinatured being in beth onses the same. It ie not difficult’ to suppose thi 
ie minting apparatus tuay sometimes have formed part of the train of u 
campaigzomng army. Lf, under such emeumstunees, mn reverse die met with 
one of the accilents to which we lmve aceon that reverse dies were peculiarly 
subject, thera may not always lave been at hwnd a skilled engraver realy to 
make porul the defect, 


Passing from this preliminary consideration, we must deal first witha 
question that is fitilamental, TWhless it can be proved that the coins on cur 


AMO, Lereiele, ele, pelt to foot. that epgrevers nf inferior skill were cmgeleryen| 
hone, be eut tht revere diet This, of comme, hactn 

* fie Mine der ya. fom Peryroned, no way tnobuiabhit will the view put (orwzad 
po 20 The eaplinatton ihem eggested ip ubove, 
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list have a common origi, all attempts to justify a chronolugical armnge- 
ment will be futite; The differences onderlying our arrangement wre sural, 
and, even though tbe taken for granted that they followed one another in 
ihe same order of succession evervwhiere, it would not be fair to azaume that 
the development was smultaneius al all the mints throughout the Seleucil 
Kmipire, Fortunitely the matter le not one that gives ream for difterence of 
opinion. The pitcessmider discussion are getiernlly attriluited to Alexandria 
Troas, mad, so far as the great majority of thom are coneermed, the oorredt. 
ness of the attribution is beyond dispute, All bun three (Nos. $, $3, and 
$4) have # yroxine horse in the exergue on the reverse. That: the lorsecis 
in no way Connected with the figure of Apollo i proved by its octurrence, 
‘ithe sane position amd i on exactly aimilar attitude, beneath the aeate! 
figure of Zewe on tetradrackms of the Alpxanier cluss'™ As th is not con- 
nected with the type, i must be a symibol'm the proper éense of the term, 
Nonmally, a avmbol is either » mint-mark or the crest of a magistrate. In 
this gaat it cinwot be the crest of a mingistrate, inasmuch as it is found along 
with yarions combingtiana of the mohveruns which sv abvionsly gt gate 
inugistrates’ naniws, Ib must, therefore, he « mint-mark, amd, us if 15 0 
reproduction in miniature of the most characteristic coin‘type of Alexandria 
‘Troas, the conclusion is: irreststibte. Tnviiontally We cat glen 4 little 
information as to the arrangenients foraupervising Uw ise of money at this 
particular city, Two mondgrama appeme on ench coin. In apite of the 
variety with which these monograms are comliined, their total number ts 
limited. It js clear that the magistrmcies attached (o the mint were hele 
in-suecession by members of the same fannly or families, # practice that we 
know. to have been followed in other parts of the Hellunic world. Further, 
af the two Uiagistrates who sign on each Tetradmelum, one held aftice fon rt 
longer peril, Uke other fora shorter, Thus, for example, on Nos. 24 ff re 
have the same obverse die associate!) with seven different reverses On all 
seven reverses the tnonogram KX ur >] ia found, and it occurs in combination 
with -at least three uther monogmimes, he ane of whiell ean possibly cuneeal 
the same name as: either of it# companions. The inference 14 pluin. The 
more iniportant mapistrite’s term of office was nt lengt three times as long 
8 that whia colleague. Not improbably it was a gooil weal longer, 5. 
Hitherto we have been dealing ovly with the reverse side of the Coins. 
The evidence as to community of origin is coulirmed in an unusually Aner 
esting way by the-ubverse. In all previouy discussions of those pioces it has 
been assitned that the significance of the wings on the king's Ulianilenn ami 
personal, Tha explanation mca generally adopted Is thet put forward by 
Babelon, who regards the davice as having been originally adopted by 
Antiochus IL in order to bring into prominence his descent through his.mothox 
Stratonice, daughter of Demetring Polioteeles, from the royal house of Aut 
gonws,-and therefore altimntely from Perseus," aii I te 





> Millar, Alaairnatipie fAleroudlre To * fiabelon, Moos de Syrie, He [Ae ty, f 
Uvead, Son 923°f | 
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anable to accept, ‘The wings are primarily a local mark, not porsonal one. 


Tp other words, im Alexandria ‘Troasand its neighbourhood the cnltof thw 
Seleucid motarchs -wae-asaimilited to the worship of some, god or hero who 
was donventionally represented os wearing wings upon his lieu! The 


diceovery of an inscribed stone may one day tell tis who the geod or here wis. 
When we have deamed that, weshall be in a better position to speculate ow 


the grounds that underlay the assimilation, 
This opinion os to the meaning of the wings was formed aome time ago, 
[i was strikingly confirmed when T ligtted, in the teays of the Britiah 


Museum, oo the coin which is there dlased as No. 10 of Antinchue TIT. Sines 


this paper waz begat, the piece I speak af ling bean published by Dr. von 
Fritz in Dorptell’s. Trofa wit Sion where attention is drawn ton point 
that provides conclusive proof of the correctness of the contention advanced 
above, That readers may judge for themselves, the tetradenchm just 
mentioned is here reproduced (Prare b, 6). Sule by side with jt atandé 
the earliest example of the wings) diadem group (PLare 1, Ti A come 
parison of (he teverses sliows a genoral slinilarity of type amd inseription 
The noteworthy point is that the symbolis different. Instead of a grazing 
hives in the exergue, we have in the fielil | the statwe of Athena Hias, the 
familiar com-type.of Thum, whieh must therefore have been the issuing mitt. 
Turning to the other side, that with the head of tha monwrch, even the 
castial Observer could not fail to notice the extraordinary resemblance betwee) 
the two cols, Dr von Prive points out that both are uctunlly from the 
wane ie the wing which appear on the coi of Alexandria, having been 
ilded in the interval between the two atrikings.”” Tam able to say that Mr. 


Head and bia colleagues in the British Museum coneur iitireservedly. (Ap. 


Hium, therefore, wings were inappropriate. At Alexanilria Troas they were 


felt to be essential. Ae the two towns were not very fur apart, we may: 


perhaps infer that the cult'to whieh the wings bear witness, prevailed only 
within i limited ores It waa not, however, restricted to Alexandria 
Trouy itelf There are other marks to be acconnted for: Thus on 
No. 3(Piare 1, 9) we have p bee (*), Thisetmy be the crest of Gentinws, 
u town of which, we know nothing except that it waa in the Troad, and 
that’ it was reputed to have been founded by one of the children of 
Aengas." Tn tho foorth century 10. it struck browse coins with a bee as the 


reverse type’. If the wings conl! be taken. ds furnishing any clue to the- 


site, thia aliould be lookout for in the esr heizh bouwrhood | Alexandria Troas, 
Such a situation would accownt for the enrly cessation, of the -autoneomors 


comage. The city would be-reduced to insionifiennice by the new création of 


Antigenus anil Lysimachus (810-300 Be). Again, on Nos. $8 and 84 


— 


* P4350, No, E44 (Betlage #7, Ta). TT Pepa thor oll dhage For lie ypinr. 
1 On, AL Pp SO. De, wow rite regatile poe of ony argument it we quite inumuterial 
tre wing da hating been prewnt on the lie in = whether itd an additin OF an frawure thot we 
tie original form andes having boennfferwariio = jieve to do witli. 
eraeed. Me. Heal wae at fitat inclined (6 take T Steph. bhye ae 
thie whew, Vir: hie wine agroed Wh mon tint the " RL Pee, ole PL gs, Now 0 ff 
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(Pirate IL, 10), the place of the grazing horse is occupied by a round 
siielil. J connot recall any city im the Troad for which this would be a 
likely mint-iark, It may be the badge of dome aml! town that las lef 
id independent mimismatic memorials. The mosograms, it shoulil be added, 
differ entirely from any foun on the tetradrachms of Alexandria, There 
is still another coin op our list that calls for special notice, No, 32(PLate T,, 
{) appears to be-an alliance coin, In-addition to the grazing horse in the 
éxergne, there is a second syinbol in the field 1, probably « head of Athena, 
althongh the worn esndition of the coin renders certainty inypossible: There 
are soo many cities that might liave wel this aa tainut-mark that it is oot 
worth while attempting to choose belween them. 


Community of origin. being thus, I hope, satisfactorily established, we 
Ty now proceed: th examine the proposed chronologten! aATrAngemeant. Thi 
period within which the whole seried must necessarily fall is, as we shall 
see, but o brief one at the best, and the task of determiming the relative 
ages of the Individual pieees is correspondingly difheult. The reverse type 
rumaina wnelanged throughout, und we are thrown back on varions con- 
siderations of a mére or les idelicate echayacter. Some are purely technical, 
such as the presence or aheence of the border of dots, the height of the 
relief, the breadth of the flan or blank on which the coin jsatrack, Others 
are igonographic or epigraphic, But, whatever their nature, no one of them 
is ao strony that, taken by itself, it would carry conviction. It is on the 
combinition of lestimouy that we must rely, Hence 4 detailed dismiasion of 
the different classes becomes imperative. 1} shall be os conciae as is con- 
sistent with clearness. 

Cinss L, consista of two coins. “Tho first of these ie distinguished from 
all that follow by the high relief in which the obverse typo is represented 
(Prare 1, 7). This of ovce suggests that it is relatively early, a view 
that is supported by the border of dots which encloses the head. For com- 
parison with the issues of the Bithynian aud Pergamene kings slows thal 
we may safely regant the border as an index of chronology; in these feries 1 
is found only on the money of tho earlier kings The piece that stands 
seoond on our list (Puare J, 5) is unfortunately in poor comditian, ‘Not 
only t# the aurines worn, but the appearance of the dots that form the bonder, 
proves that the obverse has not been ' clounly ' atruck to -begm with, But, 
disfigured as it is, the bonler resembles the bonler of No. T more closely than 
that of any of the three coins placed next in order: That the magistrate 
signs on both No, 1 and No. 2 may be no more: than aeaimeidence Bat it 
is worth noting that he (or a namesake) signs again on No, 4, and shat after- 
wands we do not find any monogram resembling ius until we remch <P in 
Clauss VI. Finally, owe grouping is confirmed by the portraits, While the 
iva are utterly unlike one another, they have this feature iii common, that 
neither shows any affinity to anything else in our series If we attempted to 
makeroom for them at pny point, we should interrupt what I trust may 
prove to be continuous line of iconographic development. 
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The two coms that compose Cliss IL are connected by the closest of all 
bonds Both appear to reproduce the portrait of the- same individual at 
about the same period of his life, The fuee on No. 4 (Pusre L, 10 jisn 
little fuller than that on No. 3 (PuaTe £0). Porhaps it is slightly older. 
It shoul, however, bo remembered that tle two were struck at different 
minte The absence of monograms, no less than the change.in the symbol, 
points to aome other town than Alexandria aa bem respousible: for No. 4. 
The slightly different treatment of the wing is also worth noting. Bit the 
mints, though differant, are not likely to have been far apart Aa we 
linve seen, they were in ‘all probability nearer than Winm) wn) Alexandra. 
Consequently we pre fairly entitled to appeal, for confirmation of our elmesi- 
fiewtion, to the general aimilarity of style aml especially to the presence of the 
border. The dots, it thay be observed, are rather larger and ther more 
widely separated than was the case m the preeeding Class. 

Clase TT. can be readily disposed of Lt conitaine oily. i shingles moth 
(Prate 7,11). The border af dots, whic ctill lingers, though) dua abigltly 
changed form, gives it priority over all that come after it in our dist, At the 
came tine, he portrait seem to present ie with the fully tmatired leu af 
the youth whose evina we placed in Class 11, The most prominent features 
are the long nose and the pointed chin, tho latter now exhibiting auoecdod 
tendéncy to become double. 

Uiass TV. contains two parallel subdivisions, each represented by two 
different obverse dies Beginning with IV, A, we shull hardly require te 
defend. the eollyeation. of “No, 6 (Phare: £, 12) and Now 7 fh (Poare 1. 
IS). Areference to the Plate will show not merely a general similarity of 
style, hut a close resemblance in points of detail, The ends of tho dindeny, 
for example; aro trested im the sume way on both abversa dies: sn too is Ue 
hair, more especially the locks that luster over the forelvead: there is no 
border. The portrait can, I think, by connected with Clwsses EL and ULL 
The toe, no doubt, i* representedl as Uiinned by age; but the nose is un- 
change, and the chin, if it is nv lounger double, is still brought forward to a 
point, Turning nest to TV. B, the two obverses in which are almost exetly 
nilile, we tint that the portrart ia in striking contrast to the heal we have 
seen on the come of LV.A. We are pow in. the presenios fob of a middle. 
aged or an elilerly man, but of mere boy (Puare U., 1) Anil yet technical 
nnd stylistic considerations force na to conclude that the collie ary oon bempoar- 
pagous = Thi, the deklem: is handled in the same fashion in bot) seta: 
Again, alike on No, 8 (where we have the elderly head) aod on No. 10 (where 
we have the boy), the grazing horse of the reverse stands upon n Ime whiels 
represents i sround—a refinement thut ooours an wo other dha thieowe hott 
the whole list. Firther, all the reverses, whether of TV. A ar of FV: B, are 
fiat, no woncavily to speak of being apparent. In view of whit we have 
learned as to the family character of the tiagistracy of the mint, too much. 
portance je not to be wbtache) to the monograms, But it shoald nt fone 
be mentioned that each of the six reverse dies involved bears one or other of 
tHlinee forms of the-same name; +f. 7. or €. [ linve veserveil bu tjje Laer 
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the most cnvincing proof af homogeneity, Numiaratists ave familiar wie 
the phenomengy of the bevelled edge, which occasionally makes it appear 
ance m certain serves. The tetradmchms of some of the Bithynian kings 
provide a conapicuous example. Mr. Hill has pointed ont to me that this 
bevelling must be a direct result of the shape of the moult in which the flan 
or blank was originally cast: itds clemr-that the bevelled portion has remained 
untouched by the die, beesuse type and legend) miwariubly disappear wilten it 
is Teached, What the ultimate motive may have been if ts inn possilily to say. 
The important point to wotiee now is that, on tlie winged diadem coins, the 
phenomenoti is characteristic of (iluss TV. and of Class FV, alone” ‘To this 
is (ud the forge proportion of incomplete.and donbifnl monogmnrs it contains 
No trace ofa bevel ia visible on the vasts of No: 6 orof the Pars specimen 
of No S. But onall the other aix coina m the Class tt ia quite unmistakable 
both on obverse and on reverse. And I think the exceptiona are only 
apparent, In both cases. the onginals are somewhat worn, but the fut 
reverses nd the doubtful monograms point to the same form af an The 
whole Class appears to liave been strnck ot » time when m peculiar variety of 
casting mould was in use at Alexandria Troas: 

Throughout Class TV the coins teu to assume the thin, spread shape 
that we are orenstomed 14 associate with the later tetradrachme of Asin 
Minor; ‘The greatest diameter of No.7 for instunce, 18 ns wiih as: Td motes. 
In Class V the tendency becomes strongly markeil, ant is agcompanicl by a 
(eciled increase in the concavity of the reverse. The similarity of fabric is 
useful as confirmatory evidence, but the real motive for the grouping aloptedl 
lies in the portmits. On Noe, 18 and I4 (Puate I], 3 aod 4) we enn 
recognise, in spite of the jiuferior execution, the hoy whom we have alrealy 
met with on No. 10 (Plate IL, 1). Though the face ia somewhat older, 1 78 
still that of a lad in his-teems.. Qn No, (2 (PLare IL, 2), onthe other heal, 
we nay trace througlien thin veil of idealisntion the features that hgured on 
Noa 7 f= (Prare 1, 15). The gods have:given back youth to the micdille- 
aged tan of the earlier coms, just as ato later period they gave it back to 
Antiochus Epiphanes* 

In Class VI the same process of idealising ts carried a stage further. 
‘The double chin, so distinetly marked on some of the examples (¢.g. PLavTe 
I], 5), shows that it m the head of Class TIT, rather than that of Glass 
IV. A, Hint lias bean taken az a model, The illustrations on PLare IT, ave 
filly representative, and remove ail need for hesitation about assigning Lie 
eoins they depict te ong and the eatne period ; the strong resemblince 
between the portmits render doubt impossibly. In fabric the pieces that 
compose Class VIL exlribit a slight reaction from thingy that preceded, them. 











A erry alight tendency towards tie sume ndge ronnd a qousiderable poet -af thie elromen- 
thing is notloeutiie in ihe Tohin Boeh sprtmun farsnen, But tld appearance prevented ju quite 
of No. 21, whith hasalec a fiat reverse, Elwe- different from the regtilar borril of Claas TY, 
here Tien detect nu trace of atcything of the * Compam,, for exumple, in FLAG 
sich Binteelbf Xho obvcvecs Tu Clete Ve dae Satewedd Kikys PL th the Memdivnn Be 7 
ion 26, 27, mul 28; fall aoray etidllehdy ot the = with thet on Rov 1. 
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Indeed, the diminution in the apreail of the ler might lieve Lenapled us ie 


alter the sequence, were it not far two weighty considerations, The first hues 
bean alrealy alluded to —the thore déecidéd fashion in which the udealising 
of the portrait-head hos been carried oat. ‘The second is of a different 
charncter, but is at least equally important, The technique of the logwauda 
indicates that the place of Class VIL is at the end uf the aerigs, Thins there 
arc signa of the disappeatince of firmness of ling on one or twi-dies totibly 
oo No, 17 (ALMCO. Seleucid Kings, PL vy. 2), whete the lottera show a tend- 
aney to terminate in dots Most significant, however, is the substitution of Ww 
for © on No. 30.and on No. 3] (Poate £1...8). This is a matter to whiioli 
we shall have occasion to return, 

Sall confining ourselves strictly to the evilence furnished by the eotne 
themaclyas we hive now to ask liow long «period tnay be sipposnl to have 
elapse hefween the jiasue of No, t aud the HWeud of No, 34. The changes iy 
style and fabric have been considerable, We have seen the dotted border 
pass through one of two different phases, and then digappenr, We liave seen 
the lim bromlen out;-and then contract: We have eiconunterail 4 aliort «pane 


during which the fashion of the bevelled edge prevailed, Lastly, the differ- 


ounce between the obyerse of Na anil the obverses of, say, Nos. 32 and 33 
(Pare UL, 9 und 16) ise) well detined as to be explicable only on the 
supposition that there i¢ a fairly long interval between them. The game 
conclusion follows from a comparison of tho portraits. First come two that 
stand by themselves and apart. Next we find a lad wlio wrows to manhood, 
reaches middle-age, then renews his youth and shines with a preternatirnl 
beauty that points to deifieation, At his side, and just ot the moment when 
the relative ages suggest the connection af father and son, we catch a passing 
ghinypee of the figure of a boy, [do not think any tumismitist will regard 
as other thay modest, the proposal that we should allow about fifty years for 
this process of transformation —technical, stylistic, iconoyraphic 


If we lave sooceeded, us I trust we tay have done, in layin o seeyre 
chronological foundation, we are at liberty to turn’ bo the Jilerary records and 
enquire how far these anil the vumiamatic memorials can be browelit tmte 
correspondence Ar, first, how does the literary evidence bear on our 
assuinption that al intervals during « peril of fifty years coma with the 
itouge And saperscription of a ‘king’ Antioclis were strock at Alexanilria 


Treas? ‘The fist taonarch of the name succeeded to the throne in 281 ke, 


At least as carly as 289, and possibly even in 203, he hail received from his 
father a share in the envpire alone with the title of Berdets2! Till the 
death of Sdleucus, however, the direct authority of Antiochus appears: to 
lieve been Jinited ta the Eustern provinces, Tt, Wak only beyou| thin 
Buplircates that his writ would run, All the coms that can sifely be attrj- 








“Ch, Potato), Denelrins, 38-0 ey and 6 i: 2450: 7 tke thie opportnntty of wcknnw. 
Appius, yr. £0-0], wlth the oaty fitnisbat edging cone forall my obligations ty Wilecken's 
le thé conslform Itaeiiptions of Habvlon, Re  almlogbde articles on the early Antioch, 
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Litted to the period of joint nile are of orjental origin, Hence the possible 
lerctains a qwe for Alexandria Troms tnust be fixed at 281 me When 
Antiochus I. fell in battle after a reign of twenty years, he was directly 
followed by a son who was called by the same tinme as himself Antiochirs. 
LL. died in 246 Bc. His legitimate successor was his eldest son, Seleucns 11, 
aid here it would seem for a moment os if our chain were broken. History, 
however, tells alao of a younger zon, Antioelus, sorianmedl Hierax, a mere 
boy, who, with the support of influential partisans, declined to accept the 
authority of his brother and claimed to be recogmism! ns savercign of Asia 
Minor, a recognition that was xetnally extended to him by Selevcus when he 
found his own position seriously menaced by the pressury of a war with 
Egypt, Oneo that pressure was removei, hostilities broke out between the 
two brothers, The struggle eontijued durin thi greater park of the reign 
of Seloucus, Li cannot be sand to have ended until 227 no, when its lit 
enbers were extinguished io the blood of Hiarax, But, for all prmetical 
purposes, it was really over two years earlier when the preteniler was ex- 
pellol from the territories that had from the outset, been his:stromglol, 
These territories were in tha extreme weet of Asia Minor, Of thar extent 
he ins may lave somethme to tell us The important porot for our 
present purpose is that the year thus reached, 221) BC, ts thie litost femoris 
ad spor that is lietoricully possible. The evidence for this Jermmnds closer 
DXA MATION. | 

Our knowledge of the story of Hicrax is fragmentary and cotfured, But 
one fact Worms throng) the misteof obsourity in whieh the drama is shrouded, 
In its closing senes » prominent part was played by Attulus of Pergamum 
who wlied limeell with Selencus, There ia every redsot to suppose that his 
services were rewariled by the acknowlelgemen) Of his sovereignty over some 
of the districts where Hievax had held sway, It is, ab all: events, certain 
thot Alexandria rons: hol passed wniler his infinemco befurn thi accession 
of Antovhus U1. iv 222anc. That thie was so we learn from a chance 
wforenece in Polybins, Seleucus IL did not long survive Hisrax, His 
gon and successor, Seleucns ILI, was assassinated at the atitaet of a cataprign 
the object of which was to recover frou) Attalus the lidreditary domains of 
the Selencid kings on the shores of the Aegean, Antioehne IL, who 
followed Selenous (TL, entrusted to his cousin Achatus the condact of the 
enterprise Gu the threshold of whict his brother lial fallon, Achweus tas se 
successful thet he asenumed Ube titles of SaevAevs:and turned his arms agamst 
lis ouster, Antiochus thereupon joined hands with Attalua, and between 
them the ueurper was crushed Now, in his narrative of the avents thus 
anmmarized, Polyhins (v. 78) expressly mentions three civies which liu) 
nerer swerved 1) their loyalty tu the Porqamene Kings. These three were 
Lamypesous, Alexundrin Trosa, and Tiom—lying alt of ther ‘in: Whe very 
region te which the coins will be found to point as the contre of the power of 
Hicrax. As to whut hoppened after the death of Aclineus, there 15-10 clear 
evidence. All the probabilities, however, are ‘in fivour of concluding that 
Antiochus agreed to admit the claims of his new ally, and thot the Troad 
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ncoonliogly remand attached to the kingdom of Perganmtn wntil the death 
of Attalis in LOT ne, when for a few bricf years, the Seleucid power was 
aan parrot in western Asia Minor. 

This sketeh will have made it plain that there were two periods during 
whieh the soversiguty of princes named Antiochus might have been ackuow- 
lolol in Alexandria Troas—the lialf-century that elapsed fram the accession 
Mf Antiochus L to the expulsion of Hierax, andl the few years that immediately 
preceded the battle of Magnesia*® We cannot hesitate between these in- 
chnosing a framework for our coins: ‘The first is of precisely the rigelit Lenigrthi, 
whild at the same time it may be expected to supply a sufficient number of 
historical persouages toenable us to acvount for vhe variety of leads thie 
appear As the middle part of it coincides with the reiga of Antioohus FL 
it i= practically certain that we shall find that monarch figuring in wor 
pict gallery. Tt therefore becomes Important to try and diseover some 
‘standard portrait’ of him by which. our Impressiotia nuiy be teste, The 
task is not so hopeless as in might seem, To his Selenaid Kinga Profeesye 
Gardner aseribed to Hiernx a gold stater of tlie ordinary Selencid type which 
had been soquired by the British Muscuny after the main part of his eatalogne 
had been printed. Four other pieces, more or less similar, now le beside 
it an: the trays, which also contain no dewer thay nine gold gtnbers: of 
Antiochns Las against one which appears ‘in Prof. Gardner's Apponlix,™ 
Of these fourteen coms, thirteen are known to have been brought at different 
thines fromi Northern India or Afghanistan, That the fourteenth came from 
the same quarter is rendered highly probable by the fael that it was pre- 
sented alow with several Indian ecoing** In 1881, when the provenance of 
these staters became apparent, Prof, Gardner saw that it was impossible to 
believe that they had been struck by Hierax, whose authority hever eaxteniled 
beyond Asia Minor, He therefore withdrew his original attribution, aul 
proposed Insten! 10 assign them to Autivchuy TL In this he has been 
followed by M Babeloun* IT think it can be shown that they belong ta 
Avtiocliva IL One of them is here reproduced (Prare T, $) and along 
with if one of the corresponding gold pieces of Antiochus [, (Ptare T. 2) 
There is, ab thy otteet, a serious iconographic difficulty in the way of thu 
atiribation to Antiochus TIL. Tie head is quite youthfnl, while Avtiochus 
was more than thirty years.of age when he reeonyuerad the far Kaatern pie 
winees that had bean lost in the reign of his grandfather. But: the namin 
objection rests on Ur surey ground of style and fabric A corefal exumina- 
ion of the fourteen specimens in the Britigh Musenm hes convinced me that 


ne Aliexailria Trows waa, of pore, ne of “(ta worth adding that there la w ayiedimen 
they three cities Whipnn feakilanoe tu the claime of poeli cliecol tater in the Bodloiny Collection, 
af Antiochus directly oceusionmd the interren- ibe promenamee being similar te that of ihe 
thn of Bomw (fits, coer, 42). Thuteit wile if: ootme Tu: bile arrangement, Prt Onn 
titmately Fell into Lie power, somma pechwhle jew (rightly as. we whall see) eeigned ths 
(we Diakonborvh's mote on Livy axxvil 84, * Hierex* ual lo Antipolis W 
vi, = New, Chron, 138), pi. 11. 
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they are all the product of one mint-and thot they all belong to pruwtically 
tho sane perioll, (hat is, to the lest years of Antiochus J, und the early years 
of Antioclus TL belore the revolis of Parthia and Becta. Feeling that my 
perscaal opinion on euch a nice yuestion coulil carry little weight, IT put tlie 
point before Mr. Head. After an éexainination of the piewes concerned, lie 
permits mo to say that hn has no hesitation in coming to the conclusion: that 
tha whole were struck at one mint, and that the-carliest wad the latest on- 
nol be separited by w louger Toterval than five-and-twenty years at the 
oitside. His judgment, he adds, has been formed solely on numismatic 
grounds and without any reference to the portraits. This authoritative 
opinion mukes Antiochos 11. as impossible aa Hidrax, and fully entitles ws 
to dlaim Puate 1, 3 asa certeim portrait of Antiochus 11. 

The evidence of the gold coins can be supplemented in a way that will 
guable aa to restore to their tightful owner a good many etlver coms that 
lave lung been mis-attributed, On Puare 1, 3 will be found a character- 
istic specimen of a head that i¢ usually flescribed wither as Hierax op as 
Antiochus ID, The original is in the Hanter Cabinet, Alongside of it ts 
placed (Pirate L, 4) « reproduction of a British Museum cin which 
boats a striking portrait of Autiochus 1 The close resemblance between. the 
roversea la very remarkable. The monograms in the exerguo ore the sume. 
On both coins the figure of Apollo is represented as wearing boofx, 9 pecu- 
liatity I do. uot remember to have noticed anywhere except on these ane one 
or two situilar pieces. Here again 1 appealed to Mr. Head, aid here again 
[am allowed to say that he confirms the opinion Tliad been: let to form: tin 
wise ‘is precisely parallel to that of the gold staters, We have tins provided 
ourselves with two portraits of Antivobus [1., which we may safely use ms aids 
iit atlempting Lo identify the wmged heads) But a word of caution ts 
roytindl. The gold coins cane, aa we lave see, from the extreme East | 
have no evidence me to the prenewince Of the silver pieves, Thoir fibric, 
howaver, 1a not that of Asim Minor. in comparing our portraits with: thus 
ongraved at Alexaniiria Troas, we wrt, therefore, heart io nalntl tlie wily 
diktanve that separated the places of issue, ood touet refrain frou’ insisting 
On Loo close « resem lanes. | 

if we apply our test pieces 10 Class L, we ehall, T think, be compellod bo 
admit that Antiochus TH, is impossible alike for No, I and for No. 2. Wiorn 
then are we to suppose that they represent? Wort til disfiguroil wait 1s, 
No. 2 (Ptate L, 3) cau be disposed of tore readily than ite cota pubtubout. 
There used vot be much hesitation im recognising on it the features 
of Antiochus I. Iconographically, 10 other solution seams ope 10 1s. 
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Historically, the tlentification ie not only pozsible but probable. The reiations 
that. subsisted between this monarch and the cities of the Trond were oxcep- 
tionally cordial, os we learn from the so-called ‘Sigean" inscription, now in: 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge’ There remains the head on 
Nool. This appearsto be quite unlike any portrait to be met with else- 
where throughout the Beloucid series, It bears even less resemblanve to 
Antioclas Lor te Antiochus TUL than it does to Antiochus TI. Dr: von 
Fritze, feelitig the difficulty, line assigned it to Antiochus Hierax.” Sueb an 
uttribution, however, if accepteil, would involve the immediate shandonment 
of the chronological arrangement which we have been at such pains to builil 
up. Besides, as we shull se, Hiernx is otherwise provided for, A possible 
way out of the dilemma is to suggest that the head may be that of o little 
Known mémber of the royal house, Seleucus, ithe elder son of Antiochus T. 
OF this prince historians tell us hardly anything aave that he was put to 
leath by his father ou suspicion of treachery! It is possible that he is 
mentioned! as SaeAevds, along with his father, ou another inseription from 
the Troad At all events, it is certain —the cunsiform records of Babylon 
prove it—that he enjoyed the dignity aud tithe at least from 273 to 260 po. 
ln 266 his place beside his father on the Babylonian inaeriptiona is taken by 
his younger brother Antiocliis: The timw of his death van, therefore, Le 
lixed within very aarrow limits, and this io turn lielpa us to date our coin, 
provided our conjecture us to the identity of the portrait be regarded as 
worthy of acceptance. ‘Let uy look at it more closely, 
There is 10 prema jeoie reason against it, Enjoying the position he did, 
the ill-fnted prince might well have lafi some mark upon the eurreney; his 
father lind struck coins as BarsAevs while Seleveus Nikator was still alive. 
But-an obvious objoction suggests itself ai once, Would it not be strange 
to find w coin with the portrait of 4 Selencua on the one side and the name 
of An Antiochus on the other! Ai answercan best be given through the 
unpublished tetradracli trom the Hunter Collcotion which is reproduced an 
Puate L, 1. On the obverse 1s a singularly fine portrait of Selewens 
Nikator; on the reverse is the licad of a horned Lorse with the legend 
BAZSIAEDE ANTICXOY.™ Trus, the parallel is nob perfect; the jwisitiona 
of fatheranid sow are reversed. But this, so far from being a difficulty, i just 
what we might look for iu the circumstances The Hunter tetradracht ts 
one of 4 group of pieces struck, during the period of the joint reign, for oireu- 
lation in the Eastern provinces where: Antiochus held special autliority aa 
viceroy. Tt is, therefore, only natural that it should bear his nome, On tlie 
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other hand, tere ie no reason to suppose thot the young Seloucus ever 
exerdised any special jurisdictiot in the Troad. Regal coins igsned at Dinm 
wil Alexandria would thos, asa matter of cotirse, be minted in the name of 
his father. [f the portrait be that of the son, it must have heen placed upon 
the coin beoniise some particular dceaaion for Woing honour to thie Tad Taitil 
arisen, such wn occasion as woukl be afforded, for instance, by hia original 
elevation to:the dignity of Bacievy. That there would be nothing very 
unusual in a proceeding of the kind, we may perhaps learn from the tetra- 
drachime that form Olase IT. 

Rabelon and Six lave followed Mionnet in identifying the head which 
there represented (Prave 1, 9 and 10) aa that of Hierax.” [believe it to 
be the head of Antiochus IL On various grounds we were led to place it very 
early in our serie: Lf we assizu it to Hierax, we must attribute te him all 
the coins that follow, variety-of portraiture notwithstanding, Further, if we 
apply Ole test pieces, wo shall) T think. find a considerable resemblance 
hebween, say, PLATE L, 3 and Puate I, 9 The resemblance 13, indeed, 
atriking if we have regan! to the wite Wdistinee between East ond West. It 
is true that the latter represents a considerably younger face than the Lorwier. 
And this brings ua to the immediate point. Tf the coiiss in Class IL. repre- 
gont the second Antiochus, they must have boen strack during his father’s 
lifetime, Por, according bo Eusebius (Chron, 1. 2515, hw was forty years oli 
when he died in 246 nic. and he must therefore have been twenty-four when 
he succeeded Antiochas Soter in 261 nc. Ww may note that this latter-age 
necords purfectly with the-appearance he presents on the coins struck al the 
very beginaing of hie reign (PLATE L, Sand 5). The head on out Class IL, 
on the othor hand, is that of a youth some seven of eight years younger, 
Here again, then, we have a case where elevation to the dignity of Sarhevs 
inay lave provided the ovcasion for a special issue, The death of Seleuens 
aud the promotion of Antioolius coourred, a8 we Siw above, between 261 anil 
266 Hct, that is, after Antiochus was seventeen aml betore he was twenty. 
The search for further parallele may justify « brief digression, especially as 
this:will enable us to draw attention to a current attribution that calls for 
correction. . 

‘Numismatieta and collectors are familiar with the tetradrachms that 
huve on the obverse a childish head within a fillet border, ancl on the reverse 
the onlinary seated Apallo with the legen! BAZTIAER®S ANTIOXOY (PLATE 
[1.,12) Since Droysen’s time these have heen generally classed as bolonging te 
‘Antiochus, son of Seloucus 111! ‘This classification can: ne longer be main 
thine. Wileken las shown conelnaively that  Antioclins, sot of Seleucus TIT 
i phantom.” His existence was inferred by Droysen from an inseriphion 
of Seleucia Pieria, which containa a list of Seleucidae to whom divine 
honours were paid.” The list includes 'Sedetxov Lerijpoy eal “Avrioyau 
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cai Avrecyou MeyaAov! By way of accounting for the seemingly superiivens 
Bacthebs, it was suppose! that Seleueus ITT. had liad « young sen. called 
Antiochus, who was proclaimed kiny ow lis father’s death, hut was spemlily 
eb aside in favour of his twosterfiul unele, Antiochus INL This theory 
was feceived alinost without jiestion antil lately when the real expleia- 
tion was furnished by @ similar inscription discovered at Magnesia on tho 
Alacauder™” In the correspouding portion of the lish the names aro 
piven as ‘Sacikese Sekevxov cal Sardéorg “Avtidyeu «ai tod viol avrob 
Seacdéoy ‘Artidyon, Without o doubt the reference is the same tn 
hoth uses, the persau meant being Antiochus, eldest gan af Antiochus 
(11, whose death in 193 60. iH recondei) by Livy (xxev. 15), and who, ay Wwe 
koow from etuneiform inscriptions,” held nmic as BaciAeds for muny years 
The tact that he pretleceased his father readily accounts for his position in 
lhe itiseription of Seleucia. 

The stipposed gon of Selanieus TTT having appeared from listory, 1 is 
nitunl tO ask what isto be done with the money that hus oo long lain at his 
credit. Has the prince who ousted him any right to be hean| ae a claimant f 
Acconling to Polybius (v.55) this yonng Antiochus was born on the eve of 
his fathers expedition against Artahazanes, that ts, in the year 220 Bc. He 
would thus be 27 af the date of jis death, so that, if the cana belong ta him, 
thoy mivst have Deen struck a very lime tiwe before, That (hey were all 
aid about the san period fouet be obvidws to any one who knows then. 
How woul) the facts of the case be met by guch an hypothesia as that 
miggested to gecount for the possible appearance of Seleucus, son of 
Antiochus 1), on coins.of Hium and Alexandrian Trosst Tn 212 mo. wie 
cuneiform inseriptions inention Antiochus IDL as sole king, For four veurs 
iene ie a gap th our documents and then, in 208, wo find hiv soo Antiohus 
amocinbed with him as Seccteds, Ly this latter year the prince would be a 

boy of twelve, decidedly too old for the almost infantile features that the 
corns display Doubtless it might be argued that tha tith was bestowed 
upon him somewhat earlier, His father set out on his great expedition to 
the Bast not later than 200 noc. Preparations must have begun long before. 
A prospective ubsence of several years from tho seat of government would 
have tu be provideil for, awl itis very probable: that the proclamation of the 
king's ehlent son an Sacideug was one of the precautions taken, Sueh ss 

eoremony, we tty be sure, would be curried through with all pomp and 
yircomatance. Lt is tempting to suppose that it included the issue of a series 
of come which would carry the likeness of the new regent into the remotest 
coruers of the kingdom, and which would, by a bappy accident, be ably to 
cary his name wlso without his father's mghts being iu any way infringed. 
The chief objection to (hia view, and itis so serious as to be almost fatal 
anv, is the extremely childish character of the head” On thie and other 
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grounds T ineline to favour sa) alternative solution, which will still provide us 
with the parallel for which we are in search. | 
The youngest Sagv\evs of the Seleucid line waa, 90-fur as oe information 
roes, Antiochns V, (Ewpator). According to Appian (Sie, 44, (ith) he was nine: 
when hia futher died, that in,midi+ne. Pe Hust, therefore, have bee: borri 
mATs. Cuneiform records show that lie wl received the title of Baciiers 
as early as 170" Three woulil eipit almirably for the age of the child npat 
the coins, amt all littonultios would vanish if we could sapposn that Epiphanes, 
when. le tnd his san proclaimed jointernler, had ordered the issue of. a spacial 
sqhies of tetmirachmes to commemorate the occasion. A; systemntic and eare- 
fil examination of all known specimens would probably lead to a definite and 
certain conclusion. A survey of the wisterial at present at my disposal 
(London, Paris, Huiter) has shown that there are distinct judientions of an 
affinity between ihe pieces we are discussing and the eatlier coinage of 
Antiochus Epjphanes | 
Returning to the winged diadem series, we find that onr task hans 
become comparatively simple In our discussion of the chronological arrange- 
ment, 1b was pomted out that the youthful head which appears in Class II,, 
is identical with that wlieh is fuwoil, al more advanced stages of develop 
neat, 16 Classes TT, £V.4, V. a, and VI. TY then Class UL be attributed to 
Antiochus IL it is to hin) also that the great bulk of the remaining pieces jn 
our-lish must be given, This result tallies with the onlinarily accepted view. 
But tn the application there is an important difference. While the solitary 
tetradrachm: in Clase IT) may well have been sirugk diring the king's life 
time, the whole of the rest were probably issued after his dleath. They form, 
in fact, part of Whe coinage of Antiochus Hievax and his supportera The 
auywestiin that this ovight be so was put forward by the late Dr J.-P. Six, 
who saw in il « possible explanation of the idealisation of the royal portrait; » 
characteristic first pomted out by Bunbury! As my own coneliaion was 
reached independently, it will be worth while trying to justify it, 
Antivchoa I. ie known to have treated the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
with exceptional libemlity, Hence, indeed, his title of Theos, ‘This. policy 
was Joreed upon him by the necessity of securing their snpport. agninst 
Prolemaic aggression, But the tistre that it throw round his memory was 
nove the less-bright and abiding, If it-still lingered when he had been dead 
for acentury,” it must have been brilliant indeed iu the yeara immediately 
alter he had passed away. In such cireumstances we con Well imagine that, 
Just as (to take a single instance) tle kings of Pergamum for generations 
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placed upon their coms the divinized head of the founder of thei dynasty, 

aa the fiends of Hierax—he was too young to act for himsulf—roay lave 
chosen asa type the portrait of the monarch whose position they were 
nuxious thed their proddye should fill. Can euch @ prien reasoning be sup- 
ported by any direct evidence drawn, from the coms themselves! It may be 
pomted out, to begin with, that our hypothesis explaina in the most natural 
way possible the appearance of thy boyish head in Classes IV 9 aml Von, 
the former of which we saw to be some yeare earlier than the latter, These, 

along with TV. 4 and V, 4, were struck acon after the death af Antiochus IL, an 
event which tock place whon Hierax wasa boy of about 8° Class VL, which 
supplies hoth the greatest variety of dies and much:the. largest numberof indi- 
vidual spreimend was mintel « good deal later, apparently ataome pomt inthe 
struggle when the fortunes of Hierax were in the aseeniLint, or at least when 
he hyn no lack of bullion at his dispesal., From the outset the father’s lewd 
was axed asw type, tnt that af the son was at first also omployel, On the 
lust issnes the former alone is found, The portrait on Poate OT. 1,3. and 4 
will thon be that of Hierax, awd the comms concerned thus acquire a freali 
interest. Through them, it muy be possihle to identify other portraits of 
him struck at different mimts"* For we are not entitled to assume that 
Alexaniria Troaa was the only place where he jasnel money. Returning now 
to the points on which our chronological arrangement was based, we my 
enquire whethor any of these can be mile bo furnial n iirect: indication of 
the date of any of our Classes, 

Thit the winged diadem series extends over a cousiderable period, we 
have already seen. Further, Class IT, which presents on the obverse a fully 
mature head of Antioelws II. erithin a honder of dots (Prare 1, 11), 
must be sepnrated hy an interval of some years trom Class TV, A, whore the 
portrart is morkedly older und where the border of dots has disappeared 
(Piare I, 18); As Antiochus TT. was only forty wien fie died, these 
Intter coin bring ts at least to the very end of lis reivu; thay may well 
have been struck after his death, The disappearances of the border of dots is 
entirely in favour of the same period, This i# a matter ia ‘regard to which 
mathematical precision is impossible. But it is interesting to see what bap- 
pened at neighbouring mints. The familiar Seleucia] tetradrachms which 
have the peated Herakies-as 0 reverse typo.—a series that would probably 
repay special study,—are attributed by common consent to Antiochus IT, 
Presumably they were issned during his lifetime; the portrait te usually quite 
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realistic. ‘They wore-struck at different olties throughout Tonia and Avolis,” 
Now on all of these, so far as iny observation goes, the king’s portrnil is 
enclosed by a bonler of dots. Again, in the coinage of the kings of  Bithala, 
the dotted bander is preset on the tetradrachme aml drachme of Nicomedes L, 
Who died cirea 250 be, but it is absent on those of Prusina I, the next of the 
line who issued silver, money (eivea 225-180 Bic), Once more, on the regal 
series of Pontus, which begina with Mithridates IV, (eve 250-190 te) it is 
not found at all, The whole trend of the evidence would lea) as to believe 
that m the north aud west of Asia Minor the border of dots fell out of fashion 
about the middle of thesecond century uc, though hanlly during the lifetime 
of Antiochus 0. There is one inyportunt exveption, According to ie Imbhoot- 
Blumer's arrangement, it: aurvived at Pergamum well into the reym of 
Eumenes UT. (107-159 bc.). Such 'n survival could be easily secounted for 
the type lial long been a conventional ons, aud association with it would 
tend to proling the use of the borider‘* At Alexandrin Troaa, on the other 
linnd, the adherents of Hierax were making » new departure, and they wowld 
he free to dispense with on ormament that wns being abandoned dlhawhers. 
From every point of view ¢irea 245 nc, would suit admirably for Class TV. 
Qlazs VEL admits, Lo think, of being dated tore precisely. Te will be 
recollected that one of our reasois fer placing it last in order of time was 
the vesarrence of @ for Oo on two of the dies [hy publishing Nu. 31, Leake 
lang age remarked upon it as a veryearly exainple of the late form of the 
omega.” Asn matter of fret, @ does tiot seom to cer in Attic inseriptions 
bofore 168 nico’ Te does not become common there until the Cliristian 
era Authorities agree-in stating that it originated in Egypt and passed 
from tliere to Sicily and to Asin. Ruinach gives circa 230 Bo. as the 
date of its first appearanée on metal jn the land of its origin” Lf we 
tuay take this indicafion ap w guile, we ure bound to conclude thas 
oor colti-dies cannit possibly have heen engraved during the lifetime 
of Antiochus TL They must be assigned to the last portion of the 
‘reign ' of Hiernx, which came to an end, as we saw, in 229 ne, In this 
connection itr well to remgmber that, during at feast & part of his career 
lie waa on tarmes of frienlly allianes with the Egyptian garrisons in the 
cities of the ooast.* and preauniably therefore with the court of Ptolemy. 
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One fiuil matter remains to be dealt with—the question. of locality, 
The coin figured av Puate T1, 11 belongs to a group whieh must also. forw 
part of the mintage of Hieray, But for the absence of wines om the dined 


ihe head is an exact counterpart of that which is found on onr Class VI. 


These pieces are not very coinmon So far fa I have noted, all of them 
have on the reverse one or more of the following symbolk—a long torch, the 
forepart of Pegasns, an eagle with wings closed,—which we may regard as 
the mint-murks respectively of Cyzions, of Lampsacns, and of Abydua, 
Taken in conjunction with the tetradractms struck at Alexandria Trons, they 
give uso fair iden of the ‘sphere of influeiwe’ which Hierax hominated 
lefore 220 Bc. ‘The wumismatic evidence, however, points clearly to Alex- 
andriaas the centre of gravity both at this period and also in 245. How 
far does that teeord with the literary testimeny ? Modern historians have 
nothing to tell as of any special bond between Hierax and Alexandrin. Woe 
real however, of a certain Alexauder, ‘brother of his mother Lauiice, wlio 
wat the chief sapporter of tho pretender when hostilities broke out with 
Selencus IE The sole authority for the existinoe of this Alecayder is the 
following passave from) Ensehing us given in Miller's Meagm, Hise, (err, - 
| Perum trim vfeente adhue Crltinion Stlewes, clntioghws, mmor mate Jrater, 
quieliz sertiagne ane ipiiens, ndjutoron foritoromgne nactus est Alexanid Puree, 
quit urbe Sardes temebat & Lavdices matris snae fruler erat’ Yt is hardly 
hecewary to say that for our knowledge of this portion of Eusebiia we are 
entirely dependent npom ati Armenian version. Now, if we turn ta the 
same passage in Sclidene's edition (i 251), we find the ericial words thus 
rendered : ‘Adjutovent enim ef suppetion Alexandrid ita habebut, qua Savi tan 
trenh invent Lenehal, qui et Souter matrix ofue Laadiiae erat.’ Schocue's orthical 
hole plows Lat the maniseript evidence is unanimous in favour of the 
lovative (= ‘Ahagherundreah'), he substitution af the personal niatne 
(= ‘Adgheromedré') in Miller's version is due to an emendation of Aucher, 
who found the loeative unintelligible J Uo nob propoke to put forward: any 
interpretation of the sentetice as jt atanda it ja possible that @ personal name 
may have bean omitted either livin seribe or by the Armeniin translator, or 
by Eusebius himself in snaking his compilation But, tn the light of whut 
the winged dindem ooins haye tanght-us as to the importance of Alexandria 
as a tnint of Hiernx, it seems clear that scholars should pause before ailopting 
Ausher's remedy. Unless and until further evidence of his existence is 
forthooming, * Alexander, brother of Lavilice, sust be banished from the 
pages of biographical dictionaries and sent to joim “Antiochus, son of Se- 
Iouens ITD.” jn the world of shadows. 
(rorGe MaAcDoxALn, 
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TWO HEADS OF APOLLO. 
{Prare 111] # 


L—The Oldield Heol of Apollo, 


THe beautiful (iarble head of Apolly, whieh is represented on PL U1 
wat bequeathed ly the late Ednwind Oldfell, PISA. to the Ashmolean 
Museum. Accurding to a note sent me by Mes Oldfield, it was suceessively 
in the Poniatowsk) andl Brott collections. When it wae in the former gallery, 
it Was seen by Martin Wagner, and is mentioned by him in the Aunatitat? of 
1430 (p. 244) as closely similar to the Pourtales head, but differing m= the 
freabmont Of the hair, ‘See also Julnoe iy Ami, if Zinst. PATS, p. 33. 

According to the arrangement of Overbeek! this heal belongs to thy 
wecorel clus of Apollo-heals with the eorymbus; a class of which the four 
principal examples sie 

(a) The Apollo Belvedere and the Steinhinser head, 

(8) The Ponrtales head, ond that in the British Museum, bought of 
Castellani. 

‘The Oldfield hend ts assigned to glass 8 as closely resembling the 
Pourtales head (Fig. Lyin wiost respeehs 

As however the head has been largely made ap and restored in [talian 
workshops, jt is necessary to begin by ati inquiry how muuch of if is genuine. 
This Lire is difficult beranse the whole has been cleverly pieced, together 
and worked over. The simplest way of indicating the restorations, is by au 
engraving in which the restored parte are slindid (Fig. 2. Th will be 
ohserved that not only the veck but all below the upper lip is moder, aise 
part Of the forehead, much of the hair, and nilably the crobylas over the 
forchuae as wellas the ent) of the nose The wreater part of the face is 
mitinine, ay well ax parte of the hair, expecially above the Eh kenid, and the 
bumeh at the hack of the heath It is sad bo gives wp 80 much of the head: 
but atleast enough romans fo assure we of the forme of the face and tho 
treatment of the hair: The soniptor who did the restoratian copied the 
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Pourtales heal, but m place of a faithinl imitation he has attempted no imere 
Qetailed and elegant peplica, nob always snecessfully, The top-knot or 
crobylis imitites the Pourtales ¢robylis in its genem! meses, bul goes much 
more into detail, with «a goo! deal af mudercutting. Bub the parte of the 
hair which are genviwe, especially that over the:left temple; are worked in 
juite another fashion, more simply and tity, and without any claborate 
itiempl at elicance, ‘The hel in its original mmidition most hive eon 
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pared with the Pourtales heal, much as the Florentine Mdughters of Niohe 
compare with the Chinramonti daughter 

‘So far ss the fare of the Oliifeld head is anhiqie it closely resembles the 
Pourtales fee, but the eyebrows are less sharply cut, and the eves carry Jess 
expressiin, Also the teardact is more clearly sivenoin the Oldfield heal. 
In both tious the mouth is badly restored, with the teat in the Pourtales 
head that the left corner is short, while in the Oldtield bead the sane corner 
18 long and ehapaless, a” 
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From «careful examination of such parta of the hair as are genuine it 
results, m8 already stated, that the mstorer lias inode mistakes He hats not 
only over-chiborated the erobylus, but he line put it im the Wrote plier, thud 
mane dh ben large, Enough renuums Of the hair im the Penuiie parts ta prove 
thut, the hair was gathered in@ top-knet, bot this most hare heen quite 
stall, asin the Stembiinser head af Apollo. In fact the Oldfield tead) has 
uw somewhat similar relation to the Pourtales head ae the Steinhiduser 
head has: to thet of the Balvedors A allo And in eet tae the pestorer in 
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weing the better preserved example as a model in restoring the worse pre- 
served wxainple has fallon into mistakes. For example, in the restiared puurts 
af the Oldfield head, the modern Sou Leber has closely coped the lovee orks 
iver the neck which mark the Pourtal@ heal: aml here he certainly 
wrong, is the curls an the cheeks of the Oldfield head, which are antique, are 
puite different from these of the Pourtales bead 

mn the other bond, oo setiig the (dheld heul om the shoulders tho 
ltahan restorer has taken ow bine of ie own. and hae burned the face: nnch 
to the left and downwanl, thereby altermey iis expression Hore I think lie 
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winld have diye Letter to adopt the pose at presenh given to thw 
Pourtales het.’ 

The menmreodtits of the fewtures of othe Obkitehl head, so fie as 
Mtoe, correspond nprproxiniately with those of the Portales head. Healt 
from chin to roots of hair mm. 210: distance between ooter angles of eyes 
win, 106. | 

The Oldfield Weal deaf good Purian warble*; the restoration from the 
mouth downwards is of Italian marble with blue streaks; the restorations of 
the faee and hair are in a marble which-appeare to be Porinn; probably 
fragmonts found with the head were worked up for thi purpose, 

Taking together the three heads of Overbeck’s class 2, the Castellani,’ 
the Pourtales, and the Oldfield heads, the ieee arises whether they go 
luck lo one of to two orngmals, Dr Julius expresses his opmion that tho 
Castellani head isa copy of a bronze original of the secu! Attic selool, anid 
that the other twe (which of coune yo together) represent a modification of 
that original which arose in the titan of Alexander or the Diadochi, With 
his dates | should be disposed to agree, At all events. the Pourtales head 
appears tome to boafine Roman copy of an original of the earliest Hellenistic 
apa | This class wf lied Tis have oriented with Legehares, ta whom the 
bye Of the Helvedere Apollo is now attributed by several archae Wlagists; Buch 
liewds wre found an the coms of Antioch | of Syria, carly in the third en 
tury. ‘Phe Oldfield head is doubtless also Roman of inferior anil more timid 
execution, but from the sme Greek original, 

I fully agree with Prof. Overbeck thar according to all recognized rules 
al plivaiognonry 4 in Greek art, we wnat regard the nxpression of the Pourtales 
head ae aad. ‘The lines and fonus of eyes and mouth wre uumishikalile, ever 
resembling those of the Njvhe. ‘Bir Charles Newton's assertion that the 

‘earnest pathos of expression’ is produced by the artist's attempt ‘to repre- 
sent the features of the god while under the imHienee of nrasical emotion and 
inspired by his: theme,’ fails short of the mark, for the expression of the face 
id tiot enthusiastic, but sad. This: fact is somewhat purplexiig. For it 
eertainly sueios. that Apollo i m the Powrtales and Olifelid heads i= ropresentied 
Hs a niusical deity, or evenas the leader of the chor of Muaex - Amd the 

expression which we should expect in that date is the expression of thw 
Apollo Citharoedus-of tha Vatican (Friederichs. Wolters, No, 1528}—entha- 
siastic and triamphant.* The potion, familiar jo the modern world, and 
expressed by Shelley inchis well-known line’ (ur sweetest songs are those 
whieh tell of saddest thought,” is mot properly mn Greek potium Yet it 
boise to mie impieible to avend the ens that hen the Citharpedic 














* formerly the Pourtales bod wor @t ona “In the Hritiok M seam < published ‘by 
statue of Apollo to whieh ip dil out belnig = L Juting, dun, i Feel 1875, pours Men, of 
Ree Fallorta tiiwetindawe, Fl. $2. Fant. or. 10. 

® J wish to thank Prof, Gl. A. Men for his 4 tn the poorly executed Vatican Citharoodus 
bindnest in carefully exemiuing the marble in there by nee mich expres in tho faoe, lint 
my company, andl grving me valuahly informa. thie pore ba decisive. 

(how fm neared) to if, 
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Apollo is represented as in n melancholy mood. And althoogh such a repre- 
sentation as not in the main line of Groek-artistic achtevement, jt would not 
he impossible to find parallel. Ii was the Greeks who accepted the notion, 
sxinted by Coleridge aud Wordsworth, that thy song of the nightingale is 
sul, And in the Demeter of Cnidue we have a ilistinct example of 2 sorrow: 
ing deity. | | 

After the age of Alexander, the stream of Greck sculpture, which had 
wat then Howed mma few clearly marked channels; became lees well etined 
and more disporsed. Individualism, which made groat-inroads on publi life. 
iffected art also; so that it becomes less easy than before to athrilnite statues 
to particular schodls and periods The Pourtales and Oldfield heads of Apollu 
ace a record of the tendency and the idealisey of « particular Greek inaster 
probably of the thin] cantury, whose pane is unknown te ts, and uw whom 
we are at present whablo to attrihte other works. 


tl — fant af sl pot fi Jream the Afaneolenin. 


The head of which « representation m protile ts here given (Pry. 3) is by 
to teins tiknown. Tr was found by Sir Charles Newton among the roms of 
the Mansolewm, and ismentioned by him in his /fetory af Disroveries, LE po 225. 
Tt is figured uf a head of Apollo im full fie ti Cyerkdek’. Kivnstenythaoloy i, 
PL 20,1 (Fest TT p. 127." Until recently the front port only of the head wae 
exhibited ab the British Museum) but Mr. Murray having, at ny saggestion, 
applied Lo it a back of a head in the stere-rooms, which ales came (raw Budrum, 
found that the two fitted together, with actual jomning surface, 

Overbeck apparently did not know of this back part, which 19 of im- 
portance, and be does not, ax T think, in his text fully appreciate the head, 
though he rightly decides that it weust fepresent Apollo mther Unan 
Dionysus | | 

Unlike almest al) the head» of Apollo of this ¢lass, ib is # Greek original 
of the fourth century, of very strong and clearly marked olmracter, and n- 
tinched by restoration or working over. And the find spot, ‘among the 
steps of the pyramid, in the Inman's field’ on the site of the Mansoloum, 
fives ua important evidence a= to its sebool, Ib seems then worthy of a 
somewhat close study. 

We will begin with the armngetent of the hair whith te vory distinctive, 
In this matter Overbeck, being as I have said unaware of the eniatetioe of the 
lack part of the head, has gone astray, and in consequence he has wrongly 
classified the hoad as one of those which have no artificial arrangement of the 
hair in corymbus ir toplenot But the tear of the Mausolenm hewel is all 
drawn together in & knot above the hack of the head, ma faahicn not unusual 
for youths. an young girls in Greek art, ae I shall proceed to-show. 

T may first mention a group Of-heads with such onffore which represent 
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Apollo. They are detalles, ta the number of 11m Overbeck a Anstnytiiologye, 
Apolton ft! tart, According iy Lvernewtk (his eless at Livwarl be lobiers ba pial ley 
xs tnourming fur Hyacinthis, a theory which i¢ Tweed upon «A group ul 
Deeplene, in which Apolo 18 represented Shumdingy and buside him a bey 
hofding what is supposed vo be a discus: "This theory does not seem ty hiv 
wiv edequate founidiatign.! In ivy coe the heads of this class have no near 
ikenvee to that from Lhe Mouweoli 

Sew hat Henrer bo ow! eve ore Gee Dials cen ritiaried| Ly Dy. Rilo i 


lis Piverttetiehé Shadi: first af a poone@ athitte alt Boston (Figs 14, 6, in 
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Klein): second of a Cora at Vienna (Figs 5, 7, in Klein); thinl of Apallo ory 
nymph found at Smyrna, and aequirod by M. Fourner® “The wograring i 
this. latter head in Le Bas is so poor, That it is imposible to form any notion 
OF ibs style, | 

Both of these criwpa ate nuded) pevierally aa Proixslielean ip erin 

Pustng from the arrangement) of the hair, which 1 afer all A quite 
extarnal affair, ta the choractur of the free, we approach « dificult task. in 
view of the mutilation of the mint! An me who examines the Pints af 


r The chief! argument to prowe thor thts why Apolia shoul! grieve for Hyaomehus 


rep repeat A pesto aun bivachifttine Ie ihn wliile the. tay -were alis 

sorvesmectices OY Wlbias oiimeamns hie Whew Woanaicl caf bhoe Licny ‘te Boa il, Melnath Fh ide 8, “Th 
Mid Michwelle (due Merbla ie reat irda, ate ie given by. Al. Peinaoh me the - fire 
nm, 281) gives reacnue for thinking thal tr min 6.0, He raps thie heed ow fomale 
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the Awaatmythologie will sew that this head stands very much by itself. The 
forviieal ia mirrow and triangular, with « marker swelling above the nose. 
Thy whale aspect is impassioned ‘The eyes are long and very narrow, the 
lower lid being almost straight, 

The parts about the eyes tire carefully and expressively ioilelled, The 
month is short aml fall, bot mich mjured, The duthine of the whole face ts 
a long oval, the proportion of length to breath being about 1)t0 7.9 Pram 
the neck the face is torned to the lett 

Tt uppears certain that this head belongs to the fourth century, aml 
more thaw likely that it is by Seopas or ‘one of his companions: i hhe 
sculpinre of the Miatsdlenn, since it was foutel om the spurt. Anil from ovr 
brief deseription of fhe head it will appear thut the intern! cvidenee warre- 
sponds to the external, The treatment of the parts about theeyes ia such As 
belongs: altogether vo the second Attic sehool. Let as then look among the 
works of the sculptors of the Mausoleam, to see if we con find anything 
nmilopois | 

Ibis astonishing how greatly owe knowledge of the work of the sculptors 
of the Mausoleum has increased! in: recent yar When Bri) wrote his 
trentise on the foexe of the Miusaleum, and attermpteil te purtion i out 
botween the four, Soopas, Leochares, Bryaxia and Timutheus, we knew bart 
little about any of these aeulptors, and Bruogn’s grounds for attrilidtion were 
mostly ayriort, But now, as spocimens of the work of Scopas we have the 
heads from Tegea, we lave a copy of thu Ganymede of Leochares,’” we tive 
ihe basis of & trophy of Breasis, and pedimental figures from Epidaurns which 
are probably by Timotheus. ‘hus in dealing with this school of artists we 
ne oo Very firm gromel. We are not working fret Ranian copies which muty 
or may not faithfully represent tho ornginals: but mostly from tose originals 
themselves | 

Unfortunately, wo Greek orivina) among these is very helpful for the 
nsigument or identifieation of the Mausolenm head. Tho lends from Tegen, 
with their massive framework, eager expression, and wide-open eyes, super- 
ficially present a contrast to ones. On the other hand, we may fiirly trace 
genoral likeness betweenit and the bead of the charigteer from the enaller 
frie of tho Mausoleum, and-a somewhat mear parallel to the long, mrrow 
eves with straight under lids may be found in the heads of Herskles of the 
poplar-crowned type whieh wre ysimilly given to Seopeis.* a 

A hod which we must also compare with ours ie that of the Apollo: 
Citharoedae of the Vatiean!* Apollo here appears with his attendant 
Muses, advancing in « fervour of mepination, playing the lyre with, both 
hounds. This statue has by most archaeologists been regarded as a copy of 


= 





* Height fremtohin te noote of tap am, het cecent staiies pot i an & ferret bands, 
OS tofrom ehin to line of epeleeres 180) 1 fee, Uipthell jw, FL 0, Sed below. 
Lethe forther corvers of myee alot 122, but  Oviewlak, Kuwetnpthol, Apollo, Mi XXII, 
tha marhle io hpoken awey at the right «ye. $2: text, @ 1657 wher the tart mgmt 
© This ie of cours not 4 pew attribntion;  daga-of (lor atetun aye euumertal 
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the Palatine Apollo of Seopas, " which appears. to have been brought by 
Augustas from Rhemous in Attica and dedicated at Home. Sinead, however, 
Overbuek lias called this attribution in question, it miy be well briefly to 
recapitulate tle evidance on which Th pests. 

On several of the caing of Nero, the Eroperor is represented jin an 

attitode almost idention! with the Vatican statue, We might be sure lifore- 
hand that. this Neronian statue would be an adaptation of a celchrited Greek 
original, And that the Greek original which was copiod in this:caso belongs 
to the fourth century cannet be doubted, since such a type appears on several 
Crock and Divlinn tae of the fourth century It isan adaptation of ia 
wpe common an black-tiguned and early red-figured eases,” an adaptation 
which can only have been mmdo bya great sculptor of the secontl Attic school. 
and which seems. to have rapidly seonredd fan in Greece. The statoeia well- 
auited to ati ardunt, innovating, life-giving seulpvor, like Seopas: and the words 
in which Propertius describes thy Palatme statue of Scopas,’ Pythms in longa 
carming vesto aonat, apply bojt perfectly, Thos though weare onable tocon- 
stract a complete chain of argument to prove the Vatican statue to hea copy of 
work of Stopas, we can certainly see that that view has a strong probability 
im its favour," 

Atfiest sight the pomnt= of contrast between the Mausoleum heal and 
thé head of the Vatican Citharoodas will We were abvious than the poms of 
likeness But we must comsidor thatthe Vation hel ao Honan copy of 
4 superficial kind, and shows none of the delicacy af xpression and midel- 
ling which We should expect ina fourth century original, and which we fintl 
in the Mausoletim head When we come. to compere the two hends, ditail 
by detail, the difference is by no mens so great. The forms of forehead, eye 
and mouth, and the general outlmes of the froo-are really not very different 
in the two heads: The Manussteurn bea! eonmot have belonged bo a figure in 
(he attitude of the Vativan statue, fur itis turmad to the left and not to the 
right, in which letter direction, away from ‘the lwre, the heal of the mnsical 
Apollo #2 iestally turned. 

The restilts af ctr investigation are eearvely aletinite, Th is, however, 
mast probable that the head is of a tausical Apollo: the inspired, and to some 
degree sensuona, expression is not to be mistaken. It docs not belong to an 
Apollo of the type of the Malatine work of Soopas, yet it may be the liead of 
4 jousital Apollo by Seupas of anther type; and in fact in apite of the 
differences dutween this head and those from ‘Tegea, there is sufficient 
likeress in the artistic treatment of the parts abont the oyes ta make one 
think that all these may bo the work of the same artist, 


Pll, ALE sol. 25. Propertin 1p. * The objections \romght agama this view 
a. a. Liye Chreet beets will lew Sutra (oy dike AP etiateeetluel- 
M Just in Overbeck, ACI. : Apollon, }. at, Ajdllon, yp. 166. They ate largaly Ia on 
Plates XNT, 18: XXLV, 26,34, 25, 249.5, coins of Anguetuecand Commodun While! 
A relief 08 @ woll-heed| of the Louree, Pi. ain ndlile to @aplain the inootwelatineies put 
MAT Ud forwan! by Overlmek, they dn nat sum tu oe 
Mint, tied, pe SE. fatal to the attrition. 
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But though tis seems to me the most probable Theory, it cannot claim 
aivthing like certamty. The hexd may belong to an Apollo by Leochares ot 
Timotheus Cortiinig it va Work Of aoe of th erent artists wf Lh 
Miwaoleun 

L hal written thous tur, i hata tie possiblity amecurred to ibe that ‘there 
night be among the sctilpiture from the Alotvelonm. some other immion be 





the Matreolonis 
Hinim at the British Muse, my ove at. onée ahohterl on a foment of 


belonging to the Same Btatne aa our head. And on VIsthiliy 


shoulder” of which an engraving is civen above (Pie 4) A heal had been 
! 


worked eopanabely and ded im: ‘That: this shotubder Pes fun pee Le an Apialic 


TD ie che deeetibedd ky tlw Ustteal Waeruni id aol fu & eeckey, The Leck te lohen 
Ca toga of Sceptre thi b p23: No. 16] wor, them peeme fo | ie freefd wher 
‘Right sitimiior of o draped heaure, iron off emmy the showliiar wae fot: ut pre bah y 
alway ilewiy the brwer Aree gre SLE i wee feu! on the -parch shies of the Alwiree 
wort a lieved chitom, ail & litev ioontle ir, with ovr bem! andl with muny fragrnesite 
whith war thrown back over the ehooiders of alates 


The head af the ahatin ea = Hitralely aoreeil, 
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Crilaroidiia wae as ance obvious: the way in which the mantle was thrown 
back frou the shoulder, to love the arms free; and the sleeves. amake this 
(hour, Having obtamed, through the Kindness of Mt. Murray, a cast of tho 
fragment, FE have tried experiments in order todiscover whether i Gayld have 
belonged to the sane stutno aa our heal The result easiot he sail te Lvs 
conchimive, as there is no touching aurfice: but the connexion seams bo me 
probable | | 

At first sight the head seems to be on a much larger scale than the 
shoulder, But jt seems that, as in the case of the Demeter of Crider, thie 
head with drapery attached “ was let inte a large hole, and the size of this 
hole makes the shonldar nok smaller than it ia The arm is of very large 
aze. The whole fgure te which shonkler and head alike holon wold be 
ou the seale of the Deidamia of the Olympian Podiment, or the Niobe: of 
Florence. “The drapery is of inferion work to the head: but hore again we 
tan cite as parallels the Mansolus and the Demeter of Cmdus T'van find ne 
conclusive reason why head and shoulder -shonlil not Lelong together: an 
it is not likely that there were in connexion with the Mausolentn two colosss| 
statues of tlw Citharvedie Apollo, The acCcOMpOnyving cht (Fig. 4) will pive 
the reader zome notion af the problem. The blow which broke the head in 
two mitst have been one of great violence ; the same blow may have driven in 
the buse of the heal with enoh force as to have broken the statue beliw to 
pices, 

Supposing that we have here the remaina of an Apollo Citharoedus, we 
are unable to say whether the ata lun was seated or standing. The head was 
turned towards the loft shoulder wid the lyre, which is not uannl but-not 
unexampled= see Ainsimythol, pl XXL 29, 33, 34:" it was also upturned, 
Which 18 natural, [no any case we have interesting freeh material for thie: 
Study of the Cithuroodic type of Apollo: and of fourth century art, 
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Since wa have hoon treuting of the works of Scoypas, if eeems not out of 
place, in concluding this pepor, to any a few worls ag to the present state of 
What may be called the Soopaic question: as to our knowledge of the works 
of the tanster. ~~ 

Since the discovery of thy head= belonging te the temple of Athoon at 
Togea, Scopax has been tous one of (he most distinctively marked pf Ancient 
sculptors, That thoae heathy must be taken us the best evidence-of his style 
ts universally conceded ; and their featmres, the doep skull, the powerful bony 
framework, the overshadowing eyybrow, the large eve and the lreathing 
mouth, haye ben tnken-as dofimite traits of this seiilpter, AM am result of 
a cotipanson. with these heads other works suvh as the Meleager al’ the 





 Beviitea the drapery the (lula which * Compary the com of Argos: Aiworiem, Ces 
fetoned it mut have Ioen attached ta thn sent on Pum far, T. sorii|, we 
heal 
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Vatican, the poplar-crowned Heracles” and the female heads of Athens ancl 
Berlin (Bronn’s Denkmasler No. 174) have heen regarded ne copies of 
originuls by Scopas, Tirh although this view rests-an some foundation, | 
iiink that we are compelled to re-examine it-in the light of ay in portant 
nwent discovery, that of the statue of Agias, Ielouging to the group af 
nmarble figures set rp by Daochos at Dalphi,. and destribod by M. Homalle in 
the Bulletin. de Corres. Hellénique for 1804. 

With: this figure of Agias was found at Delphi an mscription; and Mr, E. 
Preunor* haa been so fortunate as to discover among the papers of Stackel- 
hergy au inscription copied by him in Thessaly, und alinest ideutieal with that 
Mt Delphi just mentioned, but adding the impertant fict of the nanie df 
Lysippus ais hbtes seulptor, Mr. Prewner clraws the inference that the statue of 
Agias is a veplicn in marble of a statin in bronze et ap by Lysippus in 
Thessaly: antl M. Homolle adds = ‘ln restitution me puralt juste et senile 
possible, If this be the case; we have now a far better authenticated. speei- 
mim of the style of Lysipps tian anything that we possessil before The 
Agias is nol actually a work of this great master> but it ie a copy, probably 
a contemporary copy, of sich a work. Ut represents an athlete wlio had won 
many vickurmes a century earlier than the date of the statue; so it is not 
strictly speaking a portrait, but rether an idea! athletw reflecting filly the 
style of Lysippus. 

Before the evidence of m Lysippic origin of this statne hod been dis- 
covernl, Mo Homolle had found in’ thi whole group of #tatmes to whieh it 
belongs nyare of Seopas than uf Lysippus: ' L'analyse du style... permet de 
éoouwrir les inthwences indlangdes de Praxitile de ‘Soopas ‘ob dy Lysipipe, dans 
lex kypes les pesee of les proportions, (Sest du secon) qué le characténe 
parait le mieux margnd, et o'est dans son éeule ye louvre aura Ghé exectitie. 
And, in fact, .so jong as the head of the Vatwan Apoxyomemns was our 
typo of the heade wf Lysippus; it was almost inevitable that the head of Agias 
should be atiribate! to the school, net of Lysippus, but of Seopas. ‘The arch 
of the eyebrows, the injemse expression, the parted lips, romind us of the 
Tegean heats, thoigh at the sume time there are not inconsiderable differ- 
ences: the head of Agiae for example © less deep frora back to front, and his 
eves are fess-full, 

The figere of Agias is nota first-rate work of art: it is of somewhat 
eareless finish ; though the worst features; the thick anklessand short lower- 
legs, are due to modern restoration But such ast is we oro bound to tak 
it aa our ldwt evidence flr the stylu of Lysippua; the Apexyoneras haz no 
such claims to be reganited as evidence, for it is atiributel to the masteronly 
on internal evidence. Thue the now discovery amiouhiy to sitnething like 
revolution, Ido not propose here to disemes: all its bearings: that is a work 
which must be done by someone else, bint it is a task of preat difficulty ancl 





® Son eepoclally Groot in Api. Mitthisd, |v, Correp, Holiin for IBRD, p. &22. 
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or paid 1 will make a few observations, first on the type of head, and next 
on the type of body, which we must apparently regard as Lipsipmpic. 

Before the discovery of the Tegean heads, we had heen accustomed to 
regard the deep set eye, the overhanging brow and the breathing mouth as 
Lysippic peculiarities, They were conspicuous in Kome of the representations 
of Alexander the Creat, especially on ¢oing; and the type of Alexander, 
accorling t6 Phitarch, was fixed by Lysrppus. Bat when the Tegean heads 
én found we had to allow that these traits belonged alee to the works of 
Seopas The tiext step wasnatoral: in view of the head of the Apoxyomentts, 
owe were disposed to think that the traits TH qnestion belonged -spectlly to 
Scopas, and that Lysippus Was lese animated and more canventioial mn his 
ar But now if we take into aceount the bend of Agias we. must retrane 
cout steps, and allow that Lysrppms was in his own way a4 folable for these 
(rats: ga Seopos We must henceforth content onmelyes with a ranch. finest 
line of distinetion between tho two masters. who apparently hac mach 7m 
CONT. 

Next as regards physical type. [have not yet seenin print an clserva- 
tion which Phove to make, Placing side by side the statuclof Agias and that 
of the young Heracles of the Lansdowne Collection’ whieh is miuw tsnally 
revarded a= Seopaic, Une finds them to he almost identical in pose type and 
proportions. “The Lansdowne Heracles is then detimtely a Lysippis work, ms 
Michaelis had alrealy judyed® Point by poimt it runs parallel to the 
Agias, with two totable exeeptions, First, itis more powerful und solic, 
with thicker neck, broader shoulders, and mare stroogly inarked mupseles) 1 
the back in particular the forms of the inuscles iinder the skim are more 
strongly aeventuated. ‘This greater foree md solidity is obviously appropriate 
tu Herseles, os compatell with a mere human athlete. And second, the head 
does nih resemble the head of Agias: rathor itis like the type found in the 
head ‘of the Muleager’ of the Vatiean, and hitherte give to Seopas But rm 
this type of head really of Scopas? It has points of resemblance ti the 
Tégenn heads: jut it is not strikingly like them, One cansed thal the head 
in indie Deuter 1 40 ys like the work of Scopes, And de inay allows 
stroig influence of Seopas: in the heads of Heracles in the poplar-wreath, 
Bot the Meleager lead setins to me so distant from these, that tt can 
weateuly be wiven to the same master. It has heeomey an ecloctic, ordinary 
type: and the sculptor who muvle the Lanedowne Ertecles ailyptedl it as une 
famitiar to him, while in the body he certainly followeil Lysippus. 

In-feet, if one places the Meleager of the Votioan side by side with the 
Agias and the Lansdowne figure, 1 will present anything but a contrast 
with then. To judge from photographs of the Meleager, the bodily type and 
the head alike would seem, In view of out vew evidence, to he rithor in the 


i Mra Strong, in the Chemie! Mere fur as this io regent to Lyslppem haw ever been 
Apel) 1007 [yo 188), writes, "the expromijan justified by the ovilenes, awd ix in. direct won. 
hat the tree Skopasion fowanlness, of whieh —tradliction to the e@atemumt of Fintarck 
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style af Lysippus than of Soop But of course without. study of the 
arigui, or ab allevents ofa east, T eannot go further in thre matter 
(in the othor hom) the only foure of Hermeles attnchat to a head of 


the poplarcrowned type, which ts m the Louvre,” tof a thoronghly different 
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have anything to do with Lysippus Ft would look thon ae if the pesnlb wl a 
closer examinatiom tight be ti mtain the Heracles tepe for Soopas and to 
assign the Meleager type to Lysippus. Bat  mmke this suggestion in a 
inetuly tentative way, To fact Scopas and) Lysippus were as sculptors more 
nearly aki than we had hitherts at all meginedd. 

Another work al the fourth century which has a striking likeness to 
the Agms and the Lansdowne Heracles j is the henntifal eepuleliral reliot 
from the Tlisens” The likeness of the head of the young athlete in this 
relief to the head of Agias ts striking. Mihough the influence of the seconi 
Athe school dominated the tombs of Attica in the fourth century, there ne 
reason ti thiuk that that school had a nionopoly in their execution, or that 
an Argive artiet may net sometimes live been employed. 

It at ones mppeare that if the Lansdowne fignre gives ue a Lysippie 
typo of Heracles, Lysippas can’have but a very distant connexion with 
auch an extreme and exaggerted work ax the Heracles of Glycot, and other 
statnes of Heracles of that type. 

But the mest serious quostion is ‘as to the Apoxy omenus. Tt has alseays 
been suppesed to be the best example of the work of Lystppus, al tts f 
of surface hus been taken a8 a confirmation of the criticiemi which Pin 
Preserves, ‘argutine custoditae in minimis quoque rehis" I greatly doubt 
whether m consideration of the Agias we shall not hare entirely to meast 
our view of the Apoxyomenus: We now see that Lysippus did not work in 
this minutely anationinnl way, Tbh is interesting to compare with the 
Apoxyomunus the fighter of Agnsias of Ephesus in the Louvre (Beunn's 
Denkmatler, Noa Thy The figure if Agusiue js more exaggerated, mura 
Hetailed, certainly the work of-a later age, but yek the Apoxyorments she ws 
in some respects an approximation te 1 The heails certainly differ in 
type. The ong statue 1 om mpose, the other m violent action; yet if 
one imugines the Apoxyomenns suddenly put m an attitnde of strain, his 
muscles windd leup ont in this manner. They are of the same highly tramed 
nerves bye, The long Hat and lean feet of the two statues are much alike, 
The feet indes! are in the cast of the Apoxyomenus feature which ean 
scarcely be reconciled with a foarth century origin, Tf we compare them 
with the footie the Hermes of Pruxitelos we shall fnd:net merely a ditlepence 
of school, bute difference so deep that it must shew adifferent date, And 
ein ahothor work of the fourth century be found which shews the mastery of 
analomy, and the precision in thy rendering of detail, which we find in the 
Apoxyomunu=? Wenmat not forget that Lysippus was not the sicerssor of 
Prasifeles und Soopes but their cagtenyporary, and doubtless his work was 
myore like theirs than it was like work af the anatomical eehools of Asia 
Minor™ 
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Thus P think wa have been wrong in-regarding the» Apoxyomenus as 
giving ns precisely the manner of Lysippns In fact, there is pone but 
internal evidence to connect this purtionlar state with Liysippus at all. 
Recently Dr. Loewe * has called attention to the similarity between the head 
of the Apoxyomenna and those af the ' Praymg: Boy and the Hermes: of 
Herenlaneud, and to the likeness of pose between the Apoxyomenus mud, the: 
Priying Boy. Bnt these likeness may be nsed to prove not the Lysippic 
character of the works mentioned, bot the Hellenistic charactor of the 
Apexyoments.. It naturally occurs to one thet the Vatican statue may be a 
cupy, net of the Apoxyumenus of Lysippus, bot of the Perixyomennhs of 
Daippus (Pliny, W. #7, xxiv, 87), the son or pupil of Lysippus, ‘This state 
stands, as regards the rendering of mnacles, midway between the work of the 
middi: of the fourth century and that of the Hellenistic sohools: of Asin 
Minor. Thus it would vory well suit the period of Daippns. 

It may of course hereaffer turn out that too much confidence mus? not. 
be placed in the evidence offered by the Agins,and that the head in partionler 
dees not conform to the Lysippie type But even if fresh discoveries rive 
us.to this opinion I think it inlikely that the Apoxvonenns will recover its 
position as the type of Lynippie art. 
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THE COUNTRY CART OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


feored pyxis in the National Museum wt Athens, Both lid and’ body are rhe 
erated with wording seenes: which will be deseribed m detail below (sce 
p. 150); we are here more partionlarly concerned with the group on the 
body, in which the bridal pair an represented as dnving to their new 
home, They: re aan hind in & low CHrt raw by twit horses ; the bride appears 
to be sitting im front of her husband, bat is-probably meant to be by his side. 
The horses are led by a young man, whose exomis and pointed enp taark hin 
as n servant. The attempt to render the cart in a@ realistic manner hin 
involved the artist In great difficulties. The two wheels, which are of the 
ordinary four-spoked type, are anpposcd to be soenim perspective, but they are 
dimwn. as if they were both on the sane aide of the curt, the one over: lappiip 
the other, The mxle arid its ‘ittachment (othe heady af the cart have Tees 
entirely omitted, as have also the pole, yoke, and tiosl of the harness. The 
side is-decorated with eurved lines and sprigs of foliage, This vehiole t# very 
well.-adapted to the functions of « wedding-coach pe these ae teseribed in 
Suidas under thy heading febyos syuorieor 4 Boor.’ The bode 
fetched in this vehicle fram her father's hose and site in the middle with the 
bridegroam on one side and the best man on ihe other. Polliax * mien Lions 
that on such an wocusion @ temporary seat wes pot int to ancommiodate thy 
throe side by side, But, common ae it must have been in-vewl life, Aris type 
of conveyance appears but rarely in art, The orthodox. wedding-oach of 
vase-painlings, both biack-figured and red-figured, is generally the quadnga, 
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rarely tho Tiga; in any ease it is a cing chariot Sieh chariots, how- 
ever, would be tn the posseeaon of the richest citizens only, and cannoteven by 
thin have been used. fir this purpose, for they could contam only two Persons, 
and these were oblige to.stand, They appearon the vases because they are 
the form of véebich consecrated in serions art: but the Athenian e¢itizen 
nist ways have had some more prectical means of conveyance, one form of 
which is represented on the pyxia, Put what the writer iy Suidas thoupht 
ii Worth while to deseribe az a ctirlogity mitist have deen monet hime Tare 
pritoitive and rostio than the synipage of this bridal party. The mention of 
the ox indicates that what is meant 16 the fann-cart, which on great occasions 
wold be pat to exceptional uses, «= Few as are the representations of the cart 
m Greek art, thay show in engaged in the various finections whieh nll to the 
lot of a eart-of-all-work. and Alsi ah very differwnt stages of development 
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The most primitive type of all sevirs on a compuratively lute piece of work: 
This in tk Hellenistie roljef* in the Villa Alheuni af Raine, which represents 
Sens supporting the child Priapis on n-eart of very rude form; Tt consista 
ofa platform made of toughly dressed tree stome lad cross-waye cn a frame. 
work, and: enrried on two block-wheels, only one of which is visible. Thy 
aquare ax.0 howd sunk in the disc of the wheel shows (hat, as one would 
expect in aeart of this typo, the nxle was not fixed, but revolved with. the 
Wheels: the axi-bar, however, is nob «hown, nor te means of attachment Lo 
the trae work. The itl af t Apa pili +H viable b esi ween the draught-animals: 
a hie-gowt wl « panther; one end of the yoke which should rest on bh ba 
shown al) the panthers’ neck, but has boen place? boo liigh. This iv ae 
Pinto & strocture «scan fairly be called a cart This plief exemplifies 
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the connection of the waggon with the religions ohsurvances of country 
lify, nnd the same is-in-all probability trae of an exmumple which ts of Mveh 
carlier date, apd shows tho construction more clearly. This 1 i bere bifial 
little Etruscan bronze * in Wie British Museum, representing probably Domuter 
suated my acart. Tt dates to the end of the 6th or tho beginning of the 
Sth century, and is thoroughly Greek in feeling. The cart vonmsts of i 
rectangular framework, formed by three puurallel polus yinited hy three cross- 
pieces: a folded cushion has been placed an it on which (he goddess sits At 
both front und back there is am extra cross-piece, which & laid on the top of 
the poles, und has o groove out at each end, as though for the purpose af 
attaching some object placed on the top. “This would probably be « basket 
tone to fit the skeleton framework, whieh, wules’ it had some covering, 
would be uscless for most kinds of transpork, Mesychius defines the Homeric 


meipda- asm basket of this sort: hie words are wAyua re: éyri diaEnye Tie 


whivdion To emizepevov TH auaty TeTpayoroy. 

The central shaft of Demeter's cart is prolonged to form the poles its end 
reste on the top of a curved oross-voke, in which» depression has beers cut te 
restive iL The draught animus have wofortunitely disappeared, The axie, 
being meant te revolve, could not be rigilly attichel to the frame-work. 
Each of the outer poles hus fietened to its lower aide a block which a deep 
noteb with »-semi-nirenlar head has been cit; the axle waa inserted in these, 
and as it was nor secured in way way, the frame-work ould be bifled with 
thu preatest ease: ‘This careful adjustment of the wxle is a great wc VeVi hth 
the very primitive method from which it has developed, ‘This oonerts in 
merely séewring the axle botween bwo pire ol pegs which project perpen 
dicularly, one quur on each side of the eart | 

The reslism of the moth! does tiot extend ty the wheels These are in thas 
form of Howers with five petals, whose stalks:are lonped together to {prim tlic 
axle It isa pretty contedit to give: these flower-like wheels to the goddess 
of vegetation; but it isnona the less evident that they area very simple 
ailaptation of the ride block wheel af the Hafletiatic relict. 

This type of frame-work in which the pele is of ane yroce with the 
central shaft is characteristic of the cart even: in its tore eluburate develop- 
ments: In-early vase-paintings of obariots the pole secms in the same way 
to pass into the framework: later it seems ty have been a exparate piece 
attached after the franie-work was complete; and In med-figured vase pening. 
ean generally be soon passing under the body. As the wheels of the chariot 
were of no great size, the body, whieli nested dircotly on thit axle, was mear 
the ground. snus natum! thal this should be so), for the ruciiiy nhariot 
preserved the form of the war-chariot, anid the warsehariot wae conetructed 
to allow of the occupant getting. in and omt with ease, But had the pole 
eantinued the line ef thi floor; as it does in the case of the Demeter cari, 
the body would have bees tilted up im front when the horses were yoked, 
Ty avoid this the pole was curved, sloping sharply upwards from the front of 
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horizontal was.solved in another way. Thy uxle-blocks alreuly referred ta, 
which werg onginally provided as a means of holding the revolving axle in 
place, ore increased in size, and the holy is thus raised to the required 
height, Sometimes Lhe pale is hent wpward as woll, but it does not cease 
to forny part of the framework. These asle-blocks characterise the cart 
through the whole course of is development, and seem fever to oceurin the 
cise Of the chariot, Figure 6 affords a clear illustration of them, 

Thongh in most respects this model agrees with the representations of 
the Greek cart ou vase paintings, one feature cliaracteristi¢ df the littey is 
‘ihvent, iinivhy, the so-realled archaic wheel, which in place of apokus lina i 
dinmetric Lar with two eross-pieces at right ungles to jt. The distribution 
Of this type, which ie not confined to Greek lands, will be considered. later, 
Al very curious iistance of it cours on m small lead motlel) found by Gesnola 
at Salome in Cyprus” This model, which ts m0 rither fragmentary con- 
dition, represents a cart of the same type as the preceding one: The bindy, 
which i¢ very short from back to front, consists af three parallel pules 
inited by two cross pieces, the central pole, ae before, being prolonged in 
Truitt of the framework. It ends ina yoke east in one piece with it, and is 
strengthened by braces, how greatly damaged, which converged on if fron 
the iawo front comers. At each of the three corners which are preserved, the 
oress-pece projects o ttle, and has a groove round it; which must have 
served the same purpose-as the corresponding gmoves af the Etruscan eart 
Both wheele are preserved, though im an imperfect condition, and iuil 
separate frank the body, "They are of the eross-bar type described above, aud 
preset a very singular feature, being not round, bat markedly oval. ‘This 
nay represent a local poculiarity, for another oval cross-bar wheel occurs:on a 
Cypris terracotta to be desurihed below. Elsewhere the orass-bar when) is 
round, Tbe oxte heads are not circular, but oval,showing that the wheels 
were fixed! and the axle revolved, In spite of the primitive appearnee of 
this model, it is probably of no very great antiquity, for leaden objects do 
bob seem to occur in the early graves of Cyprny, | 

Greek vase-paintings firnigh a cortain quumber of nepresentationa of thie 
farmi-curt ; hat jrirely genre scenes are so infrequent that it is seldom found 
engaged in ite every-ilny avecations, However, a well-known bof vase of the 
Campans Collection in the Louvre” exhibits two vigorolis little rustic scenes, 
in one of which w cart appeurs, drawn by a paircof mules, and biden with 
a couple of luge amphome Behind these the head antl arm of the driver 
omorge as he leans forward to poick his beasts with the goad, ‘The eart has 
no sie, and the pole is continuous with the frame-work, which is slightly 
tilted, The wheel is again of the eross-har type, and has an oblong axle- 
heul; purtof the axle is shown, but nol the mens of Attachinent to the 
frame-work. | | 

The faroy-curt must do duty on all the great ucensions of rustic: life, 
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weddings, tests, and fonernls, Ut PRES 0c ik faneral cur of ah, f vase 
published on page 5 of the Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. The dead mon les 
on Ins khine, which has toon’ placed on the curt, on the floor of whieh, with 
their legs hanging over the edge, at lwo morning women, one on rach bictia 
of the couch. The cart is <imilar to the last specimen, suave that the badly 
i mused so high as to be devel with the top of the eross-har wheel no doubt 
hy mens of blocks: like those of the Etintsean cart, lait higher, A projection 
which looke itke one side of the notch to hold the-axly can be. seen in froatt 
of the diametre bar. Tn this: instance also the cart ts drawn by mules, 

The excavation of the Cahomo sanctuury near Thebes has yiolted many 
interesting vases, on two of which fine epecimens of the cart occur, Thies) vases, 
which have sustained a von deal of cumage, were loth larve skyphei.® The 
firet offers an interesting parallel to the soend on the pyais: thi anbject, 
which ts handied with o good: dealof mogh humour, i a wediing procusnon 
grotesquely treated (Fig. 3), ‘The scene in from-Jow life. First comes a brides- 
maid wearing a ported cap, danciug and waving a taenia- above her head, then 
the ortholog Nuje-player, a far olderle personage ninunted on the shoulders of 
mother nan who aupperte himself with difficulty by meane of a wall iangr- 
stick. Next comes the welding-coach« light eart with 4 low side aul a 
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very high cros-har wheel, drawn by a spirited puir of galloping donkeys 
erowned with wreaths ‘The beide and liridevrnote yore sented eile by sidy an 
sepamite stools ‘The bride holds to Wer lefh hand a elrenliar object, apparently 
a hand-mirror, ou which her eyes are fixed. The bridegroum is an elderly 
mau whose baldness: is partly concealed by a wreath, The wapoyes, whether 
by miechance of dibee, bias been Leth behind, an accident likely enough, abo 
werlding i thie type, ty befall 4 person so obwiomsly sipertiions, and is 
vainly éndenyduring to pel up ab the back ef the cart” 
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This att ts bowel: lighter and higher than the previors Epoch ns “The 
wheel js renurkahly large; the axleLlokk eeeqis bo be of the ordinary stitial 
type; Ghough small patel) has inadvertently bee left unpainted, The wxlu- 
hend is not chown, The side i covered with crees-hatching which to loubt 
represents Wicker- WoTk. That thie vehicle is the 
antiquity is shown hy the painting on the second vase (Pig, 4), which repre- 
Smits Hl precisely stil curt Inden with four liurpee Aruphorae and drawn by ah 
pair of jules: a man walks in front holding the reins The aidly of the exert 
in coveral with hatehimny, The wheel is of the sane large élender coale © 
néatther axte-henl nor axle i shown, but the litter wns a Gel arity seeuri! 
in the primitive manner referred to above, bya couplyo of pogs insertesl in 
each of the axle-blocks; at least; ome such pog is clearly, visthle In front of 
the Giametrie bar Owimg to the preat height of the whet, the body in The 
case of both these varts is raise very little above the loyel of tlhe mx Tes, 


Oninary coster-curk of 
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These Cabeine vasey probably belong to the fatter half of the fifth 
rentury, and we at beast not carter. The securrence on thom of the si-illial 
archaic wheel j= sufficien| to prove that 1) te not archarw al all) fur it eunnot 
be supped that the wrtial meant lo represenk anything Tut the carte which 
hu a «© every day. 

The archaic plate in the British Museum” which represents the sucrifice 
of a goat shows the farin-carh once more diverted from its everyday nes and 
taking part in the festal procession, Again we have the pair of imnles, the 
eroes-bor wheel, and a sii of wickerwork, but there wre io etroctural Jetnila 


full i the Athenee he (Within of Lh ae 
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It appears that no seat hus been pot in, for the driver and, two other 
oecupants stand): the fourth is seated backwards on the tail-board. 

A cart partly preserve ot @ fayinent of ony of the Comnthian votive 
pindkes now in Berlitn may perhaps be den tiking part in aoine religious pro- 
cession. [iis a less primitive velicle than thie 
hitherto conwidered, and appears to he tande en- 
tirely of wood, The animals and front of the cart 
have been broken off (Fig. 3), and also the wpper 
part of the only occupant, the driver, who stands 
eretl Thesile is secured ly i Lento ge yb, jezac bik ps 
of wetnl whieh ymsses bohind “A etrap of metal 
land attached te the aide and rane int thie floor. 
The dinver's. left hind nests on the head of a 
simu bir rn, which woodtawn as ihongh it, Were 
nlao on the aide of the-cart nearest the spectator: 
in tealify it mist | ty apparel to Taster the 
lurther side “The eross-Dar wheel is of a faarly 
large size) the axle-block- however is low, ani! 
the floor of the cart is slightly tilted, bat the Loy) 
i> hepit level, the side diminishing in height 
= — Lownreds the f front. T' he Wile heals Ls oblong: 

Pie. 5.—Conistias Pinas aT In addition to tts other uses, the farm-cart 
Baalen, nist firequentiy have been sed by thie country 

people as a dies OF travel, did in thie charefer it 

appears on a Chuletitian vase i the Botish Museom™” (Pig 6) The trevellera 
busied tan. sie oh a cushion placed on the floor of the cart, which has ie sides 
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and. like tha Cyprus tead model, 1s very short from back to front. The pole 
passes into the framework: it bends apwand, however, like a chariot pola Ty 
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spite of this, very high axle blocks are necessary to keep the frame level, 
owing to the small size of the whuel. This is of the erwe-har type, but the 
axlo-head ia circular, showing that the axle was fixed, and the wheels revalved 
independently of it. Both speet and smootimess of motion wonld be greatly 
increased by thie alteration. The animals are mules, as is usually, but oot 
invariably, the cise, and are apparently lel by a wan who walks at their heads, 
hut the reins are not shown, The triveller holds a whip. 

An ititeresting terracotta uf the Inte sixth or early fifth century, foun 
in Cyprus.and now inthe Nextional Museum at Athens" exhilits «a somewhat 
elaborated country cart adapted for travel ly the addition tf me tilt, Jin this 
rongh but spirited model (Fig. 7) the sides of the cart are continued dawn 
tu the grounil, bo make a strong support for the tilt above, and the crossbar 
wheels are modelled on the outside of the sure They are slightly oval, 
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meawunny “OG m. horizontally, aul O75 m voertieully, and reach just to the top 
of the sidé,, The axlo-head, « well-murked button-like projection, is circular. 
The epace hontath the floor of the cart is entirely nnulesed, the front and back 
being filled up with elay, A square holem the floor of the cart ecmmuni- 
mates with this eonfiner Spicer, funn ay perhaps have: served as m& Socket im 
which (0 set a figtire It interferes with the line of the axle; aod eannot re- 
produce any feature of the xctoal waggon, Tho animals which appear ta le 
horses mther than ree Tees, are in the attitude ol vallopinyg, havi fore-legs 
being mised from the gmund; a clay support introduce) ander ther 
holies: The pole once ended min double yoko, of which only « fragment now 
remains on the neck of the near horse; helow thie fragment « collar is 
molled on the anuils pick. The tilt woe addi after the completion of 
the cort and horses, as i shown by the Jact that im front holes have heey lift 
to admit the tails of the lures, whith pass over the front board into the cart, 


Pie terracstta forme! part of tha palloe  Coyyretm, ail waenertalnly meted there, Chol 
Hen of the late M, Philemon, Greek Conlin the exw provensnce is unknown, 
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Along dach siflé ani across each enc of the cart the artist! made. war arch of 
clay, and joinel the two side ones bya horizontal cras-piece at-the top, He 
then filled ap the spaces wb the sides and top with slabs of clay, and plastered 
the whole over, concealing fur the mast part the lines of sotstruction, which 
can now be seen properly anly on the inide; however, the spring of abe andy 
aroh and that of the back one are quite visible on the outside and ine shown 
in thy reproduction. There seems no reason t dowbh that real tilts were 
male in. this way. An opening was feft in the tilt tm front; the bath, 
however, is entirely open, and as thore te no tail-hoand, this-is mooch the 
larger of the two apertures. Evidently the. passengers got inst this end, 
lide the cart, and presnumbly fowl along with ih, isn small elay seat with 
four legs, which also appears in the reproduction. Tb ts intundev) fir ome 
person only. Such a cart, while still fit for miscellaneous work, ps 
very suitable for travel. Owing to the fixed axle, its speed would be much 
greabor than that of the ordinary farm cart; t could hole several PETBORS, 
and the tilt wonld afford protection against the heat,and shelter by night. 
Plutarch !* {alls How a party of Pelopunnesinn envoys on thetr way to Delhi 
passed the night at Megara sleeping iu thelr carts, together with their, wires 
and children, and how « party af tipsy Megarians carnod for themselves the 
title of dafoxvueral by rolling the vehicles and thelr oceupants nite A 
neighbourmy luke. | 

Several referenees to the tilk under the namo. of oxqr_ occur in 
literanure, generally in) connection with tho,closed carriages. known as 
harmamaxai or apenai, appropriated in the East to: women and gruntlees. 
Plutarch, deseribing the manner Inowhich 'T lemistielea wax conveyed to the 
Great King, says that onental wotien travel in dpyapatar, ixe'. canoes 
edadis meperedpeyyeras. and that such an Apene was pistes 
Themistocles. Diodorns*! uses the name apene only, and says that it was 
adorned with coxtly carpets, which must lave formed the awning. The 
ambassador itt the Acharnians "© deséribes the journey of his party over the 
Caystrian plain, ésxnyquévar éb'dpuapatenr partacis xaraxe(nevor. In 
ike Coropnedein Panthes, when she his parted from ber husband, is led 
away by her attendants, who make her fe down in her Sain 
saver her withthe ekene!” "The. tilt ie but rarely niet with in ar, Two 
terracitiwe: may be meritioned, each of which tepresents & Sovenen tere 
with 4 fignre seated at Uhe opening m front. The first of these was found 
in Cyprus at Amathas!” The cart and tilt are represented by a solid 
arched mass of clay whose base reste on the ground; on the side a small 
block wheel is modolted. Behind the wheel Here is an attendant similarly 
modellad in rather low-relief, In front a cavity has teen Ninaaaeteme Eom 
which can beseon the head-ancd bust of a lauly, 
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The setond terracetta, which comes from Alexandria, isin the British 
Mukeom”™ The carriage ie in this ense fyur-wheeldl, and t drawn by o 
pair of wriimals whose character catinot be deterrained. ‘The tilt, which i4 
covered with a lattice pattern, hus a window of four panes in one side; it 
must ben pernument part of the carriage and not a removable awning. The 
passonger, or perhaps the driver, sits im ashallow niche hollowed out im the 
front of the tilt. which te otherwise left solid: These two terfarottak come 
from localities which were weetiig-places of Esst and West, an) doubtless 
represent the Oriental harmamasat 
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A red-figored) amphora in the Munich collection (Fig, 8) shows. a lady 
travelling in an open cart somewhat resembling that on the Chalcidian vase: 
already quoted:and evidently developed from that primitive type The badly jis 
again very shirt from hank ta front: o seat has hoon pul acres i) an which 
the ludy sits facing the horses ‘he cart has mow a aide maile of planks, 
which is high alkwe the wheel, to protect the passengers from splashing, 
bit eit away in front, to allow of their getting in; they eould no longer 
do this from the back when the sent waa a fixture, as it probably wonld 
be in a carriage intended to carry persons only, At the feet of the lady and 
on the edge of the cart sits the driver, a sereant, to jodie by his pointed 
cap aol wennty attire, amd aleo by hia position; an equal im rank would 
nuturally heave saat by the passenger's aide Tt ie rather surprising to find 
the primitive wheel on a earriage of this type, which, to judge by ha helt 
carpentry and the wee of horses instead of nrulos, must, have belonged toa 
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nero af somn conaderastion. The axle apparently revolved; there is no 
axlé-howl, lib a very thick cylindrical axlo is visible behind the wheel, 
which apparently waa nailed or otherwise seoured to the eml of it, The 
jexlé-bleck te very high 

‘Part of a very sumilar cart oecupied by two men can be seen on @ emuall 
fragment of a hiack-fgored pinax from the Acropolis now m the Central 
Miisoum at Athens It has:a fyur-speked wheel, and ie drawn by four 
horses "Tlie driver sits on the sent ocenpied by the lady on the Munich 
aniphor, wot tie second ian sits behind him, The back of the cart is 
unfortunately broken away, so that itis not certain how this second penton 
was Placed; but a ainnlar representation ona bof ohioehoe in the British 
Musenm makes tt probable that be sat om a second bench, back to hack 
with the driver. On the oiochoe the driver sita side by side with ono 
companion on the front seat: bolimd and back to back with them sits a third 
person, who turns his-head over his shoulder, a5 though m conversation 
with those in front, The cart has sides of wicker-work and a cross-har 
wheel "The dmwing i+ careless, and the axle and its attachment have been 
omitted: the body of the cart, however, stands very low, and the pole slopes 
upwards. A terracotta. model of a cart and horses is. published by Frohner, 
Ffofinann Collection, 1886, p. 4, no.3, pln. The cart has a oross-bar wheel 
with a cirenlay axle-heal The eart of the wedding-pyxis belongs to the 
sunie clags ae that of the Munich amphor, though the sido i differently 
shaped, and the spoke wheel has ousted the more primitive form, 

The cart in this form was also need for racing. Pausanias tells us thal. 
from the 70th to the 84th Olympiad there wes a race for mule-carts (apenai), 
aml two such victories are celebrated in Pindaric wiles, Messana and 
Rhegiaia im the 5th century struck coins to commemorate successes: in 
this race™: the type is a cart drawn by mules in which the driver sits 
facing his team. ‘That there waa a similar mace at the Panatheniic festival 
is proved by the occurrence of this agonistic type of cart on several, of 
the Fanathenaic amphome in the British Museum; probably the practice 
aryginated at local festivals, and may have continmed there after the mnle~ 
cart had bow banished fiom Olympia as unsuited to the dignity of the 
‘ooradion. Thu paintings on the Panathenatc vases are darge anid clear, ani 
eiuble as to trace the tonlifications which converted the travelling into 
the meing att That an the Bangon vase, though damaged, is the most 
interesting of the series, for it alone retains the cross-bar wheel charactoristic 
of the country cart; on the coms of Mesam and Rheginm, aswell ms.on the 
other Panathoniic vases, the wheel is four-spoked, 

On the Burgon vase the axle-head, though damaged, is piainly circular, 
and the axle is therefore fixed, as indo] ib would necesaarily be on @ racy 
earl, The wheel is of great height and 26 are the axle-blocks, which are 
atrengthened by q@ cross-piece above the axle The cart seems to be entirely 
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cof wood. "That part of the vee on which the front mul the pole af the cart 
were represented has unfortunately been lost, but the other paintings of the 
series show arrangements evidently made to secore the greatest possible 
(igree of lightness: The whole front of the cart has been cut away, and n 
small fut-bourd enbstituted, swung by a eoupla of cords from the pole; on 
this the eecnpant, sitting on the fleer of the curt?" rests his foot, bis legs 
passing on aither side af the pole Thrmighont the Panathenaie series the 
carts are drawn bry horses. 

A cart of the same-sort, drawn by a yoke of omen and driven by a 
aeatod figure appears as the type of a senes of Thmoo-Mucedonian. com” 
which belo to i period prior to 480 nc, One has sifes of wickerwork ; 
te wheel, thongh dinuagrel appears: to ly four-spoked. Another hias a 
vory clear instanee of the evosshar'wheol with a citeular axle-honil These 
carts, however, Iwing «hawn hy oxen, car hardly be aguniatie types ~The 
children’s carts enmomon an aryhallot and sinochoay of the later fifth century 
are also usnally of tis shape 

So far vhe travellmmg cart, though altaimme to the religions digmty of 
tikine part in the great ganies, hos apponred almost exclusively as the 
vehicles of mortala™ Noevertholess in a somewliat etherenlised form ih effeets 
at) itrance tubo two eet of my thologinl horesin Lib ins, those, ramely, 
which depict Dionysis or "Priptolemus wetting forth lo make known ther 
gifts among men, The war-chaniot wis inappropriate hy these peneetiel victors, 
and yarcly oowursexcept in comparatively late netanves > the primitive waggon 
was unsnitably to journeys of such extent, The teovelling cart, which was 
seanciatad with country life:and cignified by its use at the great religious 
fativels, bocinies the vehielw of these two deities Some of tte earlier 
intianmes in i. £ art very chomely recioble tho carta of the Pagatheunio 
amphorve With theiy wonler sides cut avny before the wheel, and their 
pryecting footloards, offen again Hey are impossibly, attonunted, being 
rodiuced to a seat anita wheel Tn thee £ pbriwl they fraqiienthy take the 
form of an elaborute throne on wheels Ordinarily the wheel is fourspokid, 
that being the form proper to senons mythologial art; bat at least one 
instance occurs of thie erose-bar wheel which orginally is characteratic of the 
duct. On an amphdrs of good h £ work Diotiysne sets out ona winged cart 
with a ‘erose bar wheel; nothing of lhe. eiructure ts elhown It the wheel 
aod the sipports of the body, two lace whiel) geet iba Vshape above the 
wile. “The wheel is af extremely slender preportins, and the dliametric her 
i secored agamet splitting by olimye. Cn the teverse ‘Triptolemis is 
setting out ine cart without wings and with an ondmury four-spoked wheel ; 
ite sides are of woul with pancle of wiekerwork. 

Tliese light structures’ appear very far removed front the lambering 
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waggons with which we started; but their development. from them. has 
been traced through sugh forms as the carts of the Chaloidic vase and the 
Munich ampbora, and their origin ie independent af the spoke-whoeled 
chariot, ‘Two features characterise the series, and mark the cart off sharply 
from the ¢hariot. The titst is the uso of axle-blocks, necessitated by the 
revolving axle aid then tised te give height ba the frame: thy acoonl is tha 
previlence of the oross-har wheel, thigh this lends to be ousted by the 
spoked form, | 

The cross-bar whee! is directly derived from the block wheel, and ts the 
Outcome uf an offort to lighten Gt: itis much more primitive than the 
simplest form Ol apoked wheel, Professor Haddon in The Study of Man 
devotes an intoresting chapter te the evolution of the cart, and sketches the 
gradual) modification of the block wheel in various Kuropean countries The 
simplest form of whoel is the solid dise'cut from a tree-sten in which the 
rectangular end of the axly is inserted j the rest of the axle is rownulel 
fo allow of its revolving. ‘Such a wheel und axleate removed bit ane degree 
from thy solid yoller which, with the sledge, is generally accepted as tho 
hypothetical anodsdur of the whovlod waggon. The-wheel of the Silenus 
cart is of this typ. But eueh a wheel most always be reliutively emall, and 
would be difficult te abtain int countries where timber daca nol grow toa 
large-size; hence the next step will be to build up a soll wheel out of 
separate planks secured by cross-bars, as ix dane by the Basques at the 
present day. Both tho simply and the conmpesite block wheel ean. te 
lightened by perforations of varions shapes within their eireaniference, pro- 
vide that these are notuoads so large aa to wenken seriously the power of 
resistanee wf the whole. In the ase of the compusito block wheel, the pro- 
cess may take tho form of removing entire planks, these that remam baling 
secured by a felloc, The crossbar wheel exhibits the final step of Ui 
process, rant the modern Cantabrio-Asturian wheel fig avud by Prof. Haddon, 
which is protically identical with the ancient Greek whorl, shows clearly 
how the result was reached. Only two of the primary planks remain, still 
wnited by the diametric cross-pidee, and tho whole is secured by « folloe. 

In ancient times, we have found the eross-har wheel as far east as 
Cyprus, and a» far forth ns Macedon) it Also Serres an Ttaly, both io pre- 
histone and in vlassio times In 4 turbary at Mercumge we wooden 
wheels were discovered, both belonging to the Bronze Age of Northern Italy. 
‘Tho rider of the two( Fig, 0) has advanced but little beyond the block-wheel 
It is fornied of tree heavy pieces of walnut wood, held tagether by two curved 
bars af larch woot embedded ithe former: on each -side of the axle-hole 1s 
a semi-cirenlar opening.. Yet it is evident that this wheel is en the way to 
developing inte tho mrnee-bar wheel, aml that when the change takes place, 
the central plank will become the diametric bar, anid the larch-waod fheleners 
iho two cross-bars. In the second example the change hos actually taken 
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place. ‘The whee! now consists of a felloo, n chametric bar and hwo crass-bares, 
the splayed ends-uf the diamebtric bar forming two of the arcs of the felloe, 
und thus proving jte derivation from the ceritral plank of the hirst specimen, 
The cross-bar wheel may thos be obtained from the composite Mock wheel in 
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two ways, cither that post desertbed, cr tliat pointod out by Professor Haddin 
im the case Of the Cusitebrian-Asturian wheel already referred to, where the 
(liatnetric bar i4 derived! from the oentral cross-piece which held the block 
whoel together, anid the cross.burts from two of the: primary plate. Lt may 
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be note! that the second wheel is considerably larger thay the first, the one 
hemp about two, the other about three fect indiameter, ‘The posathility of 
uicreasing the size without senously mereasing the weight is’ the greal 
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aivantage of the eross-bar over the block wheel, “The fasteners in becoming 
orees-bars have necessarily taken a new direction. Those of the first wheel 
vive inwards; these of the second outwards, though only to a very slight 
degree, Both these wlhiwle have ¢cirenlur axle-holes anil rr therefor 
have revalved on fixed axles; the carefully finished erose-bar wheel init 
certainly hve done so. No metal was nev! in the construction of these 
Whnels, 

Gresee unfortanutely affords no specimen of anvactinl wheel, bet sone 
details of constriction mnay be gathoread fron vase paneings and models: [yp 
several (ie roctungulasr axle-hunl ilearly shows that the axle revolved in the 
pritnitive inanner: they are the wing-earl of the Lotrere yase, the car of 
Dionyeus, the camiage of the Corinthian plage, tHe lead wheel from Oppers, 
and two small bron wheels found at Olympia*® A small bronte wheel 
fonnd in a child's grave in Samos has an oval hole fir the axle. ol 

On the other hand the Cyprus terracotta cart, the mule-cart on the 
Chalvitinn vase, the ox-cart on the Thracian com, and the racing cart on the 
Burgon vase have iistinctly cirwular axle-heads, indicating u fixe male 
These are nol ordinury farm-caris, which would be slow to adopt such an iWi- 
provement, "The Corinthian plage already referred to dupplies done farther 
points. Asin the Merourago wheel, the ends of the «diamotric bar are let inte 
the felloe: this mothod of construction is aot found m the conse of the chariot 
wheel, whose felloc is continuous; the spokes at their Junction with 1 being 
atrenethenad asa rile by triangilar blocks of wood, The ends of the cross- 
burs acew also to fiem sections of the felloe. The bands of paint between the 
mds of the ervs-bars perhaps represent clampe put mound the fellow to pre- 
vertt ite splitting. 

In Italy the crossbar wheel continued to flourish, for it froqiently qectur 
in Etrnscan art of the fifth century, Acsilyer com of tas period bus for its 
type a benutifully clear eross-bar wheel witha heavy dimmete har, a rect- 
nugular axle-head secured by « lg pin which passes though it, and erbes- 
bars curving outwards, « featuro characteristic of the Etrusean torn, Tt 
appears to have a tyre, and the diametric bar is secured against splitting by 
four charnps. 

(on. one of the sides of in sarcophagus from Vole a marriage procession 
is carved in relief. The welding coach is precisely similar to the cart. of the 
Mimieh auijhorm:: the parr st side by stdy on the raised seat, joritly support 
ing «, large parweol, and the driver aite-al their feet, The whwel las a roet- 
angular axlhead: the two crossbars are very close together, dividiel only 
by the axle, and corve strongly outwanls, The body of the ‘tart is raigel & 
good way above the axle, but the means by which this us effected are riot 
clear, ‘Two foot-holds are provided as an assistance In TMT ELE. One 1s a 
stop hung low iy frunt of the wheel, the othor is eu out in the low part 
of the side,. 

As the crus-bars of these Etruscan specimens become moré al more 
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strongly curved and approach the middle af the wheel, they are very Near 
breaking up each into two spokes radiating from the axle, The form a 
frequently seen in the ornamental wheets of the bronze fire tongs: fonmd im 
various Italing sites) An Etniscan relief published in the Wiener Vorieg- 
Lliitter ? shows a wheel in which the final step lia been taken The hwo 
cro-bars have met in the middle: the diametric har has disappedred, and 
the resalt is a whee! with four curved spokes 

This is not, however, a getraine evolution of the spoked wheel from a 
more primitive form. ‘The spoked wheel wos of pourse perfectly familiar to 
Etruscans of the fifth century. and these. modifications of the cross-bar wheel, 
Are conscious cnodéavours to assimilate its form to that of the other. An 
experiment of the same kind seams to hive been made in Greees itself, Ou 
three black-figured vases oy the British Museuny the wheel of the quadrign 
lms this form: and on one cantharus of the severe red-ligured porind™ the 
diametric bar reumins, and the two curved ecrose-bors have nearly, but not 
quite, met in the centre. In oll these cases the quadripw is represented im 
the three-quarter scheme, and it nught be supposed that the curved: spokes: 
are the result of faulty perspective: but on another bf vase, a qiniriga itl 
(he same gresition la at drclinury four-spoked wheel with the epokes oor 
rectly drawn But eurioisly enough, (he crossbars of the Cyeek curts are: 
always stright, and there seem to be né instances of chariots with the 
onlinary cooss-bar whoel | 

For the origin of an oljeet common to Northern Italy, Threce, atul 
tha mainiand of Greece ti is natural to took to-some Central buropeam 
loeality : pusitave evidences, Towever, of the existence of this wheel m that 
area is Incking. Still the assumption of such an origin weold aceonnt 
for its non-appearance in Greece. so fwoas our knowleilge extents, in 
pre-Hollenic times Tt is perliaps worth noticing that the two specimens 
which are probably the oldest of the genes are votive offermys from 
Olympia, a site whose history only begs with the geometric.age.. During 
the classic age i, must have been a common object in Ureece, thougti 
thie exon yotios. thrvagh Which it ia known to ns are so few, The eart itself is 
a rune Gbjeet in art, bub when it does ueour the wheel iz aliwesi invariably of 
thin form =” and jt i6 certain that this littl: bit of realisny woul! jot have 
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2 Aomall lirenee inodel of o mort, fironil li 
tha cave of I'sychro in Crota, has a fized axle 
ani! foerepolvel whiele 1h he drawn hy a pair 
wf oxen, and la of arehali workmanship, ‘The 
postage on the cart in Hesiod (Op. ti=7) mm 
fartomataly throws tro lalit og ihe oometruction 
wl the heel [b simply mcommenls the 
farmer to ‘cot a three-apan rlloe (or whonl) for 
s ten-polm. cart,” |vporeliqper Shor reerne 
beeaSdee Audix), or, to adopt tho explenution 


if Prodi and the achollewis whe follow hitw 
‘ont a Chree-span are fora tinépolin whl.” 
Prodi mentee that the wheal icapokert, litthis 
iiortiog ie ot we veloe oye polit of apellaees 
logy. He may te right ju saving that the 
felloe pommisterd of font are, stel da thus cottiny 
4 chummfofente approsimutily eiyral te theme 
tioes thot toi) Bipe which fo takes bo he the 
mre Of She tiameter, Birt th hes nothing 
ho lo with te rpumetlirn of tha eat riietian, far 
the fellow of the-crode-bar whined wind myoall y 
well comsiat of four.arce. ‘The whole pomengn is 
pluctre, foy the extracrilinary bough of «even 
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found ite way Into art at all hed not the origmal been very constantly before 
the eyes of the artist. Tho Munich amphora and the Corinthian pinax 
show that for a time at leadt the eross-bar wheel wae not confined to the 
primitive waggon Ita disappearance way no doubt a gradual process, anid 
had already begun m the fifth century, or evn rarlior: for tha four- 
spiked wheel has snypplanted iy not only on the wedding pyxis, bot on the 
Wlick-+figured fragiaent from the Acropolis. "These, however, are mither 
carriages: Hhan earts; ani! the Boeotinn vases exhibit the erdes-bar as still the 
omdinary eart-wheel. 

lt octors on tre or three toonuments of later date, An inypression of 
a seal ona clay nodule found-at Athens represents the earth goddess half 
rising frony acart with a cross-bar wheol, and imploring rain with @ gesture 
Wf entraty, Professor Furtwangler dates this object. to the fourth: or thin 
century (xc. A series of coins of Crannon, struck after 400 ne, have for 
their type a lydia standing on the man-making waggon of the city, whieh 
is represented by twa cross-bar wheels united by an axle, Bull in these 
instances the waggun has a religious significance, and the form of the wheal 
may be due to religious: conservatism. | 

The type, medced, is not-advaningeous: tt is nmch lose strong than the 
spoke] wheel, owing to the two four-sided spaces which compose its cenkral 
division, Hence it naturally tends bo disappear from the carriage and the 
racing tart: for increased <peed would mean increased Inetion, and this 1 
could not well support. The great merit of the cross-bhar wheel is that of 
boing easy to make and easy to repair, whereas the making af spoke wheels 
seems to be wlwave a separate industry requinmng special skill, "This cir- 
eomstanee would, no doubt, help to preserve the cross-bar wheel m the 
thirly-peopled country districts of Cresco, where ‘professional cart- 
wrights must have been fare Bul i is sirpassail by the block-whewl 
in sireneth and simplicry, nie leas.than by the spoke wheel in atrength and 
lightness, ‘The block wheel, the most, primitive form of all, is Yury Gerctots 
of life Tt hae not long been extinct in Great Britain, it still survives in 
Ireland and other Enrepean countries ; it probably never conse by exist oom 
Givece, and may have contributed to the extinetion of the eress-bar wheel in 
that region. Ab any ral, while oross-Inur aml four-spoked wheels jive alike 
disappeared, the blovkwheel stil) flonrishes, a/tde simplicitate, in Thessaly. 














feet recammenited for the axle hee never bern 
explained, Uhough Teetoes calls attontion to the 
ittrulty. | 

The puriona echalion by the band fa! in ihe 
Moficean ME. of Aseehylus, written to emplein 
the word edperyer in line 185 of the Septen 
weme to refer tow more primiteve form of cro 
har wheel, ta which the ertushare were more 
numer, ‘This ia painted ont by De. Verrall. 
in his article. * On the Syrime iy the Ancient 
Chara,’ AAR vi The postage, which is nol 
‘there quoted in full, cone ns follows s—odprypes 
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Teeye Burrepmodaers, ch ple yap ebrae dre] 
dpa, 7) 24 Epeper pucpatepor, MAAa 2 at vor 
terripoe yuaplreyen, AGpo! Tae eblge var 
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ferrepor and §Aae cannot moler to the pw 
hare of the ordinary erosd-her wheal, which of 
course are always of the game sive. The ovi~ 
dence of the monuments doss wot favour, the 
wappoxition that snch.« wheel was ever.character- 
istie of the chariot 
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The pyxs reproduced on p, 133 was found ot Eretria™ [th is of noesial 
sizo, Ineasuning 16-0 centimetres m diameter, and Sin height, exclusive. of 
the lid. The body ts raised on three small feet. The drawing belongs: to 
(he fine period, and i nob without elegance, though very cansless in detaile 

The desion on the lid compris six humen figayes, which are divided 
by Erotes painted in white inte three groups of Gro each: The first of these 
consists of the bride seated at her toilet, and a maid who hands her @ mirror 
ancl toilet-box, “he bride wears a veil, one corner of) which she: dinwws 
forward with her right hand. ‘The face arms and feet of the attendant are 
piibted white, the only instance on the lid of the bse of white for ¢ humun 
(eure evidently the objeet is to carry up the lines of the while Eros who 
Knewle behind her, arranging the folds of her train, Tn front of the bride 
stands thé loutrophioros, which frequently appears in bridal seeies: « striding 
fignrs is pointed! on itm black. Behind her chair is & second vase, which, 
like the lontrophores; appears in a certain number of representations of 
weidings, and of which actual specimens are extant. [tf consists of a round 
receptacle monited an a sort of pedistal, and has recently boen identified ly 
Dy. Zahn with the yapsxel ASyre¢ of an Elousininn temple mventory= Au 
Eros stands Wesice this vase, with which he is oeenpied in eynie ways on the 
otiginal lines in relief cai be seen passing from his hands ta the vase, These 
are probably the trees of an object now effaced, A clue to its anture is 
afforded by the vase-pamting published by Hartwig tn the Eph. trek. 1897, 
whore the companions of the bide are engaged in-placme branches of a 
flowering shrub™ in the loutrophorss, and ina pair of yapuwol Ayres: pro 
bably the Erot was similarly occupied, (hourh the flowers and lives have 
bent effaced. These vases were afterwards carriod ly the hows of the nowly 
marrifdl conple™ | 

A khine with a cushion on jt sepamtes this group from the next, which 
consists of a young man.ant« girl standing ade by ade. The man wear a 
jictasus und sandals, and has a chlamys wrapped round hie arm. The girl 
wears & Durie peplea and draws forward one corner sof the diplois with her 
lft hand; in the fight she holds w large fan with a long laodly, doubtless to 
he sel as a parasol for the bride in the procession.” 'Miis pair perhaps 
nipresetits the omipoyes and the rvpderrpr. The thin! group oonsists of ao 
young man and awornen, both seated, The yotity mtr Wears a wreith and 
probably represents the bridegroom. 

The:principal group on the body of the vase consists of the bride aay 


7 To hinwe bo Lhank M. Stile for Rilly giving "Tho Hower. whish on the crginal i 
roe pormizetom ta publialy it, clearly given in white and parple paint, ire 


@ Por lneeatuen an this abject are Robert,  onittted) in the reprod nti. 
desk. Zeit, 18822 Hartwig, Kjukew. trek = ™ See Dubner, Te Ej” Seaked. ait, 
ban7 s Wolter, "Vasey ane Monici* ii, Jwdrd, = (uw faeepminiing pik dimall, 1840 N 
i408, The tiet teat! article dninnatrabes the repreemiing thin Thation af Oraumans, Hippo- 
crit wntqulti of the kaye, mil Lhe cotmection — dimuta la bed oy more wet erred wie Fata tyro with 
with fnueral as well ne with-marrings Fite, two | a aimilar fan: ; “ts 
plentas vapdesepes,  Heeyrchize, | 
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bridegrooni in their wedding coach, which has been already describe! Tn), 
front of the servant whe leads the horses walks a -girl carrying some object 
in’ her fonds: behind the carige there is a worn with. torch in mach 
hand, ancl behind her pguit) a yyling niin on horseback wearing a chilwmys: 
‘The rest of the spate is filled up with stock figures, which have no connection 
with each other or with the maim subject; there are tires sented and two 
stuoilingr ral figures, two maids, and two Brotes.. 

The best Hterary parallel to tha-secene ts afforded by the well-kniwn 
passe in the fragmentary second oration of Flypereides, which describes a 
wedding procession in the follownng terms - ivayen yap, a Gripes dixacrat, 
spirrop mev opeoxopav xal poy yqTiy deokoudety TO Cevryer & ipye THY yuraixa, 
Greta G6 waléag rovs spowsurarTas auTa acoovtleiy. The opeoxopoy or 
conchman wilks at the heads of the horses, and the aounted man behind 
probally represents the waides, The wpowyntys, oT figure with a heralil’s 
wan frequently represented al the head of wedding processions, does: tot 
appawren the vase; and the sipoyes is omitted alike from the description 
and the painting. The horseman is a ure figure, but ts found on the fragment 
of an) epinetran publisher, tupether with in eonjeetural restordijon, in the 
Fienor Forlegeblalter, 1888, Pl. viii. All that remains of the origiml is part 
of a low cart in which the bridegroom and brilé are seated side by sitle, ane 
A young man on horseback. who comes unmediately behind ther, The resem- 
blancs ty the seene on the pyxis ie very striking. 

A wall-painting tepresenting the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne 
which was recently discovered at Pompeii, gives the ordinary hgures of a Greek 
wedding procession in a mythological dress, A kline has been placed on a 
waggon drawn by a pair of oxen, atid: on this Bacchus and Ariadne recline. 
On the rht a couple of Maenads represent the female attendant’ of the 
bride, on the left two eatyrs, one mounted on wa mule or donkey, replace: the 


horsenian of thie pyxis, | 
HH. L. Lonrrer 
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THE BRONZE STATUE FROM CERIGOTTO: 
[Peares VOI. EX.) 


tx February, 1001, M. Rabbadias very courteously sent to the Society 
fie the Promotion of Hollenie Studies, of which he js.an honorary puveersa beer, 
aoe photographs anil o Wet idoeseription of the remarkable series: of bronze 
vod marble statues found in the sea off the horth coast of Cemgotto, In view 
af the great interest that had leew excited by this discovery, M. Kabhastias’ 
commonnications wer at once Inid before the Sadie +y aban aepen meeting, and 
were also published in this Journal’ But the {rementary state af the 
figures and the corrosion of their surface prevented the poambility of any 
final judgment as to thor general effect or the details of ther modelling 
If this'was the feeling even of those whe had seen the orginals, it was far 
more so with thease wha eould only judge trom. somewhat unsatishotury 
photographs of thems; and such opinions on then. es were expressed at the 
time would be admittel by the authors te bo subject te revision in. the 
light of a more complete and careful study, A certain amonnt of nisunder- 
standing was duo po the general interest taken im the discovery, and the 
consequent deniand for some authoritative and generally intelligible informa- 
tion abouwk 2b; fur exaropis, the claim pot forward by M. Kabbadias for the 
Corigotto statue ‘to nik ae high dmeng statues of bronze as oes the Hermes 
af Prasiteles among these ef marble’ probably led be its corparison. with 
that masterpiece, ti which ita neemblance. i only anportionl, 

"The ahudy of the Congotta bronse lms now onterndl on mu new phase, with 
the completion of its cleaning and restoration, and with its publication thy 
M. Kabbarlins in the "E@ypepis “Apyaiotoyiey for 102, p. 145, and Mates 
7-12) Uniler these circumstances it has been thought that a a¢w neprodue- 
tion,’ logether with a brief note on the statue as now exhibited, would he 
woleouve to the readers of this Jonrnal 





'The moderns ipek «afficldl pane of thn = lew oF fala arm have ere Irian 
island be Ankikethim—spypamntly @ poet withdrawn by thor anthirs Le we rally 
minage. "The sucnt name je Aggie or impossible to form any clear opinion hafare thy 
Ogyine, thee local modern nome Bingille,, rate wae chee and put together. 

Poctl, 1001, yo 208, * The photographs repribite| in PUL VED, 

* [ have not Hionght 1 mecemary torofer in = LA, were kindly applied liy Mr, Bonny wet, 
detail to the earlier theotiesj mame wer heae- 
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OM. Kabbadiag gives 4 complete account of the external ovidence as to 
the statue—of the qirenmatances of its dissoyery by divers, of tho other 
atatnes in bronze and marble found with it, of the ship and ifs firrniture. 
All this: evidence yoos to show that the shipwreck must have occurred some 
time in the first or adeond eentury before our er, « date confirmed by the 
vharacter oF the pottery ford) among the contents of the ship. ‘There is, 
therefore, nach probabjlity in the conjecture mae by M. Kabbailias at thie 
first discovery, that the ship was carrying @ cargo of the apoils of trreece to 
Rome: but there is no confirmation of its suggested Identity with the ship 
with part of Sulla’s plunder which was lost off Malea; indeed, that ship 
woold probably have tad a richer borden The variouwy statuce found are of 
* very nilecellancot character-—niostly, so far as they ean be dated, af the 
Hellenistic age, But it is impossible to draw any inference from the whole 
collection ae to atiy ene statue belmging 16 it, exvapt that the circumstances 
seo: to preclude the poestbility of any of them berg nuich later than the 
beginning of the Graeco-Roman age, No eutlier limit can be fixed), fiir Lb is 
evident that any statue—of the fifth or fonrth century, or even earlier—might 
find ite way into such « mass of various plander. 

Each of the statues found, and among them the life-sre bronze figure 
which i¢ reproduced if our plates, must then be judged: entirely on internal 
uvidence, from a study of its style and its subject. Before we consider these, 
it will be-as well to add « few words on the question of the cleaning and 
restoration which it has mdergone. In the proness of cleaning Lhe bronze, 
the export assistance of M. Rhousgpoulos, Professor of Chemistry m the 
University of Athens, was called in. He adopted: a method similar to that 
which had been sppliod to the Acropolis bronzes,* and with # similar result, 
The patina hae been entirely destroyed, and the surface of the bronze t= Tow 
atmost black. ‘This may have been necessary for the cleaning and preservation 
of the statne, and withont special knowledge as to its condition and the 
chemical or other processes that had to be eraployed, it is inpossible ba 
criticise fairly what has’ been dona; bat one may be permitted bo regreh, 
from the artistie pain of view, the necesaty for soch mnasures "hee 
reatanition af the statue—that te te say, ite mounting In an erect postion, 
and the filliag ap of the ervcks and. gaye that still romamed after the extant. 
fragments had been pieced together—has heen mntrusted bo M André. who 
wad summoned from France fur the purpose, He has done hie work skil- 
fully; but the restored portions have been tade indistinguishable in colour 
anil texture from what remains of the original. ‘The-amonnt of restormlicin: 
necessary cin he seen ina photagraph published by M. Kabhaulias; 1+ amonnts 
only to sone emul! portions, ehieiy below the oéek ond m the front of the 
thorax and -alwlomen. It would have beon easy, by a sight difference im 
eolour, 20 have made the restorations distinguishable ; this wolttld have Teen 
a help tothe student, and would, in the cage of the general public, have 
removed d certain fecling of uneasiness, the lack of confidence ma slatie known 
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tobe restora! ie some indefinite extent, As a matter of fact, thy extant 
Fraggriyitits nuljoining the gaps leave lithe room for doubt as to thi: eorreet 
restoration of the added portions Tho general form of the abdominal 
muscles is: not doabtful—a fact of importance, In view of the jwontian 
character af bheir medulling. 

When the statwe was first found it wes confidently claimed as an original 
af the fiurth century. Those whe could only see i} amall piece at a tine 
iner out af its bath af acid did not feel competunt to express any criticiam 
of this opinion, though the details of the modelling, especially in the aa 
and band, aroused some donbts as to its correctness. Now that-one can see 
the whole statue;set up in the Museum at Athens, or examing the series of 
photogmphs that is now acessthle, T think there is « file general feeling 
mony Archaeoliyists that it is no longer peesible te regard the stitue as ian 
crigmal of the fourth century. 1 do mot propose, iu the space and Gime now 
available, fo make any attempt to «sign the statue finally te Tis date and 
school; but merely to give a. bref indiostion of the reasona that induce me 
as wel} as others to assign it to the Hellomistie rather than the Helleme 

Let ux consider first the type of the head, the only part thal could be 
appreciated befure the stutne wae piwcesd together, Lhough its 4urface was 
cbemired by corrosion, The question of its resemblance to the Hermes of 
Proatieles has alrencly boen teyched upon; such resemblance as thom is 
yonsists tmemly un the physioal tye represented, ant so far might be. 
considers] az an indication of Attic ongin. Thero-is very little artietic 
atfinaty with the style of Praxitelés: ther) ts uo trace of the Hoe sweep of 
the Unes of the brow away Lowurds the temples that is chareteristie af 
Praxitelean wads; the pow, as connparnrtl with that of the Hermes, Incks. 
distinction of shape. and the radtith ia @mall one weak, The head hus also 
been compared with » class commonly attributed. to Seopas; a clase inciuding 
the Lansdowne House Hermeles among others*: but the resemblance hor 
ano appears te be supirfical rather than essentinl The luir, indeed, is 
very siiilir—ao vimilir as to duet imitation, espocially in the littl locks 
atunding ervct above the forehew!) the eyes, alo. are set in dyep shadow, 
and there is a heavy overhanging muse of Heh below the Irow, as in the 
Scopus heads, But the veenltant expression is totally different; there ix 
nothing of the pPmsuonate, far-uway look that aa characteristic of: Seopa ; 
and ih is impossible to imagine a prenter contrast with the dilated pustel 
atl half opon, poiutrtinge lijie of Seopas than l= uttered by the move al qiowl) 
Of the Cempotta statue The slight antl Sracehil proportions uf the face— 
all the inore conspienous fir their-contrash with the heavy torso—are also 
uulike the niiasive pioportions of Scopas, It would) be easy to carry these 
comparisons farther; but the Hipression may be summed wp in inutattoy 
ofa well-known saying—there is eomething of Praxiteles anil Soopwis im je 


" T negret that Tome preveited fren hearing reall befarn tha Helm Sorinty. 
ty, Wahlitain om this tater, Te hin poper 
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howd, but little ‘iat is either Praxttelcan or Scopare ‘To. pat it in. sother 
woy, it iS nol the work of a contemporary of those master. bat of .a later 
iniiutor; and of an imitatar with the evleotie tisti that marks: Lhe 
Hellenistic age. | 

When we come to consular the limbs and tones, the Hellenistic character 
of the work asserts itself even more emphatically. The tiusecles of the tyrse, 
an espocuilly thoae of the abdomen, are very heavy, ond ont of keeping with 
the rather slight proportions of head and limbs; they betray the anatomist 


in their laboured moilelling, and contrast with thy free and rapid observation 


of living nature that gives so great a charni to the work of the fifth anil 
fourth centuries The modelling and surface treatment of the limbe, 
especially of the outstretched mght arm wad hand, are anch ay ef themselves 
to vast doubt on the possibility of a fourth century origm The anecouth 
realisn in (he rendering of the sinws of the armoand the-skin. of the hand 
might have ocqrréd fn an archaic statue ; but such work does nol recur until 
Inte in the Hellenistic period, 

| It 1s, however, above all the riety! effeet) ancl nie Of Lhe statue that 
give the first impression of the lateness of tts date There ite lack of 
siuiplicity, « seeking after theatrical effect, thal is obviens at the first glance, 
and Chit stil) omkes itself felt after a longer study,” It is perhaps: anfair to 
nuke thie statenient without expressing an opinion as. to the subject-and the 
nition of the statue. but the mere fact that although its action ts apparontly 
so iistinetive, so much controversy has heen possible as bo its meaning, 
suffices to some extent; to justify the charge; One shay remember the analogy 
of tlle Aphrodite of Molos; itself a fine work of the Hellenistic agy. The 
object of whieh the handle is visible in the left hand may be a-strigi, held 


realy for use | hut the attue is emrbabnly nob An apoxyonioenos: in the act of 


corning himewlf; in that ease the peculine netion of the right urn would 
have no mening; it is not merely stretched oot, as is sometinus the case 
with athletes holding strigils, wa depicted on vases, but is held ap in a 
ematrnined piosition, evidently for some definite purpose. What that purpose 
was i is impesstble to say ; the ahjech orte held between the two fingers and 
the thimb of the right hand wuat have been approximately-spherical, If i 
inconceivable, even ina Hellenistic work, that an athlete should hol] out an 
oil-Hask in such m manner, nor doe the action fit the notion of Holding oul 
nu apple or some such: object. Perhaps the impression most obvious tesa 
<jectatur re tbat tio statue ds holding ont some objet m the direction of the 
goal ou whirl his eyes aro fired, and ao possibly is taking aim; but even for 
this the action 14 not very appropritte ; nor have we any rocont of an athlete 
contest consisting in throwing « ball at aumerk. Another possible suggestion 
—perliaps the most probable—t that, the statue represents an athlete in the 


aot of eatebing a ball that has been thrown to him; if so, however, 7h tit, 


Tho plotographs, beingtakee with e wile = swhwarliess bY thi pime 5 at eye te the 
angio! lone frown ton tlie, eeaguerate Ue = crrlyrimal It de fl 
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be adrnitted that his pose is somewhat affected, and ill suited to the action, 
But, whatever be the interpretation, t can hardly be disputed that the centre 
of interest and so of composition is outside the statae itself; there is, in: 
short, a deficieney of that atrdpeeca which is a quality rarely if over absent 
from siatues of the fifth and fourth canturies, though often enough violated: 
by the dramatic aod semsatiousl work a Hellenistic sculptors. 

All these considerations lead as to the conclusion that the Congobto 
hronae is a statue, probably of an athinte in « eomewhsl theatres! pose, 
dating from the Hellenistic age; and showing in its execution ‘the eclectic 
character, the combination of mannerisms copied from enrlier artiwts with 
anatomical stud¢g and realism in detaile, whieh te offen to be seen in warks 
of that period, A yore eateful stily and couparison may probably lead to 
a closer definition of its date and <ehyol) luk this it is perhaps wisir nat bo 
attempt at present, 7" 

In conclusion, if is well to gaurd against any depreciation of the lngh 
urtistic value of the new bronze staine: Lf the present short study haw bees 
devoted to porting out its defects rather than its excellences, this ts bereanse: 
the former are what distinguish ivfrom others and so onable ws to assign ite 
date, while the latter are what it probably shared witha countless number of 
fine Hirenvze statues thit have now been destroyer! Asa bronze original of 
Greek, even if of later Greek workmanship, its value both tthe arhist and 
to the archaeologist cannot easily he exaggerated, and even the clairas that 
were ‘niade for it on ite first discovery were hardly exucssive. 


EK A. GARDNER, 


THE POTTERY OF KNOSSOS. 


IN the lirst provisional reports of the Excavations in the Palnew iat 
Kneses, published by Mr Evans after wach season's work, the general 
accoutits af tle distritution and etratifiedtiun of the pottery pinay a part 
in accordance with the importance of thia kind of evidence in its bearing 
on the history of the site Prom these accounte ik will by see Lhat there 
usigt on tho Palace Site of Kuossce and its nemhbourhood ores (fistiyet 
atrita of ilisprosi i 


I. A. prehistone, neolithic stnitum, first of all verified In the prelin- 
inary pits on the E. slope of the Kuossos Hil) anid successively afierwanls in 
the W. and NE. regions of the site, then in test-pits stink within the: pin liaces 
boundries in the region N. of the S. Propylaca in the Central Court, in the 
Third Magazine ont) i the Weal Court These test-pits all reached a depth 
of from seven fo eight metres before virgin aol was reached ‘This gives ‘a 
thickness of neolithic deposit starting from the virgin soil and extending 
ipa tw the begun ines of the punted seri averapiig AlMnit 9x Metros. 
This formidable depth of pure neolithic depasth is very mitch greater than 
any vel verntvel in the Acienti region, anil in its crucial formation is in iteelf 
aeadenco both of the extreme longevity and of the unbroken continuty of 
development of the oivilization reprowenbed by ie* 


IT. ‘Beginning alrody with the latest neolithic: stratum, we have the 
first appearance of prune Cretan ware, veritval mi different phases st 
different pomts 1n deposit, found siiperimposd pan the full gwolithic anil 
where undisturbed, umderlying the later depasit af the palace and of jt 
neighbourhowl.* This includes what may be turmed the Barly and Midille 
Minoan classes 


Til. Last of al! comes a ‘late Minoan" stratum, represeitel! all dver ble 


124. el vil wht The pper faa been Piogarth on parte of the ety atte allord further 


written at the requewt of Mr. A.J, Bvane evidenee af thn wile distribution at} Kuostes of 
*- Seq dh, Vi BZ, where the gyweniteharastey: = Minow wart of the best perio See Hogarth. 
latics of the neolithic depusit ave ilewcri bed. Welel: in 7S zz. 7—06, Pla. ti vii. 
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palace region tlown to the Hoor-levels:and outside all over the enty arte jet 
the surface in regions where there ts no later deposit. The later phase of 
this class covers the fabrios elsewhery deseriliod ae Mycennenii 





1— The Potlery of the Neofiiae Perwal. 


Por date of the neolithic depisit of pottery ii will be convenient. to rely 
Shiedly on the resilts obtained by means of the test-qnts sank in the W. 
Court from the #itrfaes, and in the Third Magusine fron the floor of the Inttor 
downwards In both these. cases tho pottery and other finds from muccessive 
mens were kept, apart and put into separate bags. As m the W. Court 
beny pit sunk As 1h Was from the ‘surface, ph series is i, it is be 
uf the other best pit in view fle siuipartacy, 

1, The earliest pottery of Krussos, that which was form in the deepest 
weirs just above the dopesitless ¢irgin soil, was in the ease of both tust-pits 
hand-made ond more or les burnished, Bot it was significant of the vory 
mainly charmeter of the ware that in neither case were there any incised 
fmements—in the W. Square test-pin there were in this first metre 168 
fragments of which none were mnensed, m tha pit of the Third Magazine anit 
of 44 fragments none were tool, Prom ibis fach, of @uninol, however, 
with ahwolute eertainty: ounclucle that ab this early period at Kitosees no 
pottery was incised, but-at any tate we can be sure that the very earliest 
pottery of all, as ropresented noxt the virgin soil, was ay a whole unincised, 
and that, throughout the period, which may have been a long one, T= 
‘presented by the deposit in question the decoration uf pottery hy means of 
ined lines tmiust have heen in its begunuings The fragments were «if 
common househobl vessels There were rina ail handles af’ pets, Tinie of 
lasing, bowls and plates as well as inany poeees fractured all round, from 
which the forms of the vessel to which they belonged conlid not with 
certainty be judged, All the fragments havy a.sooty grey, imperfectly sifted 
clay, which in the case of the conser kinds of ware is impregnated ‘with 
sand particles or pounded stonu dust. Thore ts, of coun, at this early 
portod ino trace of potters’ oven or wheel The vessels heing wide-mwuthid, 
they are usually lionitl-polished both insidy and out, There are, as yet, no 
narrowed necks anil uo organivally differentiated hases, but only perfectly 
simple Ait buthotas without ring or foot, 

In Crete neither at Anéssns oor anywhere else in the island, so far as 
known, have tombs been discovered with wure corresponiling to (his earliest 
domestic ware foun! im the deposit iminediately nhove the virgin sail 
anderlying the puilace of Knossos anil its precincts 

That this primitive (epost wae practically uniform for « considerable 
depth was shown by the fact that in the second metre from the bottom in 
both pite the pottery —rough pots, jan anil basins and finer bowls; saucers: 
and Plutes—vwes identios) with that in the first metre. In this metre iicised 
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ware appewrel for the tired tine, but in almost tnappreeiable quantity—in 
the Third Magacine out ofa total of 104 fragments, Lwo wae jwiesed, while in 
the W. Cort beet. pit out of a total af 204 shards nome were incited Once 
the incised ware has begun to appear wo fin that frown this jevel upwarils ite 
presence, in «slowly inereasing, though always small pereentage, i9 constant 
Thea, the third metre yielded from one to two per cent, of incised ware, the 
fourth metre abaul three pier cont. In view of these data, tt may be 
considered that the deposi of the (hid aol fourth motres represents the first 
stage in the incision of neolithwe wane. 

9. With the fifth metre we enter inpon a new phate Of development, 
Here the proportion of tmeised fragments i= still only from two te tlives 
por cent but we become conscious of an Inrporkant innovation whith we 
notice thet alt all the incised feagmonts have traces of white-filling—in 
the Hith puetre of the test-pit in the Third Mayaxine, out of 524 fragments, 15 
happened to he incised, aud of these alinest all shower! the motions filled 
with « kind of white chalk, Here we are no longer at-the primntive stage 
represented by mnineised, and the early waitative experiments in incised 
pottery. With the first use of a colonr-pigment producing a light design on 
ii dark ground we have the inauguration of a new style destined to havea 
long history, The wae of white-fillmg 14 in the course of time sure to suggest 
ihe use of similur colour on, the fal to produce guometric effects outwardly 
dimilar to these produced by white-filled incised designs Tt 1s, however, 
noticeable that no <nch use of colour on the tat ever oecurs in the nechithir 
deposit of Raosses mt all. | | 

‘The cirenmstances in which the white-filling oconm elsewhere afford 
indication that over a wide field the technique marks an advance an the 
potlery of the more. primitive period. Thus the pottery with white-filling. 
from ‘Troy aust now be assigned (6 the same general context as the similar 
pottery from Knnesos! Freak inportant data are also fortheoming from 
Egypt inthe shape of similar ware found in cmeumstances which show that 
it must bean impertation Has ia probable, the importation was froth 
ithe Aegown, then the ware in question must come inte the samé context as 
thut-from Créte® The Egyptian finds are of special Importance as affording 
chronological! evidence, in pomplete accordance with that from Knossos; a4 to 
the probable time-linvits within which the pottery in questian. continmed in 
vogue. "That this period was a long one is shown both) by the depth of 
deposit at Knossos, and by the time coversd by the tomnbs in which the 
pottery with white-filled. incmions occurred im Egypt, 

Eymilly important is it, however, to observe that not only the incised. 
but also the finer kinds of unineiaél) loud-polished wares have now entered 
om a new stage of development. Already iy the primitive period we find the 
potter striving in the cust Of the finer varieties of vessels 1). pive an ever 

* Tuclenll pottery with Lhe Huiaions Kiley See Trea wel foe. ZL . 
with white ia foum) at Troy te lelong already “ Digpolix Puree. The Cometersan yf lie 
to th period reyoresentell iy the First ateatam, liye A cieet Af, 1907. Le 
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greater degree of lustre to a surface which becomes more and more uniformly 
blvck as time gous on. The finer kinds of ware, both tneised and nnincisel 
increase in quantity and improve 'in quality in this second or geometric period. 
In the case af the unineised Imigmeuts, however, the new phase of develip 
ment i@ characterised by the fact that once the greatest possible amount of 
choon hus been obtained, it is now apparently sought still more to heighten 
the glitter by finely rippling or mndaliting the surface. Before Her vessel 
was fired, the paint of come blunt instrument, probably of bone, was evidently 
passed vertically from the rim downwards all round so as to prodice minute 
waved rille similar to ripples on the aurface of water, On the surface so 
npplcd having Weer finally burnished the effect is produced which is seen on 
Fi, LY, th— 14. = 

The ware with rippled surfand, onee it came intd vogue, had a [ong lustory. 
At Knossos it survives throughout the whole neolithic period from the bine 
of its firab-appearance, In the succeeding period agmin we find a survival air 
romilistence of the style ina new meditm—lusirous brown-black glaze nt 
a buff elay-lip ground. Ow PLIV, 6-14 are the specimens of neolithic fnig- 
nietits With the rippled sarfies referred bo, The firsb row of fragments, 1-6, 
shows the later, painted imitations of this ripply mutive. The close reseiii- 
bhimnee of the later painted imitation to the burnished prototype i at once 
apparont. Of the Mycenacan’ motive wo shall come toxpesk later. Suffice 
it here to pomt ont the curions fact thut the later painted decoration is tins 
frequently to be found on vessels that are thomeelves: imitations af it metal 
protutype, "Typical isu kind of lurgy one-bandled onp, itselfa variety of the 
Vaphiatspe, Endater Mycenaean times all reaniniscence of prototype bucomes 
leet and we find the system of decortion applied in the case of vesauls, sich as 
vornmon roonded bowls and eups, that probably tever had orneinals in rruytail. 

The actual proportions show that, once this motive came Hike se, of was 
fully as populir as the incision of the pottery itself, Un the fitth metre m the W. 
Siyunre host-jnib ouk aol TO Trekerenits 2 were incised and 2 had the rippled 
surface, Ti the sixth aioetre we find the motive filly im vogue neh i. POwar- 
fol rival ty Incision, for ont of 186 frannenta only Dare incised whilo 25 have 
got Wie rippled surfkee, That this rypling of the surikee was regierclitl de 
deconitive is apparent fiom the fet that autoof 12 rim fragments among the 
25 nppled shents 2 have gut the mppling aleo.on the inside of tee ct-tienes! 
nm, and of the 2, one hes got the rippling omitted on the less noticuable 
corresponding wutside of ite wide out-turied rit 

At this high levol We already lave wiieations that we are near the em 
if the neolithic seri. In the Third Magazine in (he sixth metre uring the 
rim- fragments. were several af cups which are prototypes in form of the 
typical painted Kamares cupe of the inmedintely suceweding pari«l One 
fragment of the bottom with part of the side of mich a enp, shown PTV, IS, 
was remarkable for the careful levigation of ite grev-coloure! clay tts (hinness 
of section aml the brilliant almost giaze-like lustre of its fine black band- 
polishe! surface. Tn tho corresponding metre in the W. Court test-pit 2 
fragments of commen painted! hand-made Kamares cups aclually oecur, 
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With the seventh metre from the virgin soil the depesit of the tert-pit 
in the ‘Third Magazino comes to-an end justat the floor-level of the palace. 
The formidably depth of the Kiiossos deposit asa whole will be best realized 
if we ronember that to theese seven metres have to be mided the two-aml-balf 
meting of palace deyredt above the floor alryaily excavated before the pit, was 
sunk As the intervening ‘ Kamares’ deposit not represented in the test-pit 
was apparently removed in the process of levelling away the top of the Lill 
which we know preceded the laying of the foundations of the palace, we cun 
wifely teekon the entire deposit at this central part of the stty as representing 
a depth of 10011 metres. The pottery of this seventh metry m the Third 
Magazine still belongs to the matured and hest ioolithic time, Here out of 
0 fragments (F were incised, and the continued popularity of the ripples 
ware was shown by the fact that 7 frgnients had the ripplel surkice, OF the 
incised Fragments two wore remarkable as represinting & bwig with leaves on 
varh side Tn the one case the stem was rendered by means of an incite! 
Hine. iy the uther ease by anidge or reliefline, On each side af the stem was 
a row of emul oblong ponetuated points which were filled ont with white 
chalk. Considering thet here in the mature neolithic poriod, ina style that 
is essentially geometric, we already have ultempes at the renilormg of plmnt- 
motives we Heed not he surpricad ta find such motive recormmng Inter mght 
at the beginning of the painted series. 

The frigments incised and thuse with rippled stirface reproducedon PLTV, 
give shine idea of the kind of ware in vorne tn this) mature nealithie porict, 
Even from the fragments it is apparent that the great majority of finer sherds 
nro of bowls and eups, and jiere Agan we have an anticipition of some of the 
predominant forms of the succeeding period with whose predilection for bow! 
and-espocially cap-forms, we shall become, aequainted: [nter, The fragmentary 
somdition of all this enormouemass of pottury Kneseoe has tn common with 
all inhabited neolithic sites as distinguished from tomb-loposite No acctirate 
inveitory of farms is possible until a sufficient number, of ropresentati ve 
neolithic tombs have been opened im Crete, 

8. In taking leave of the depreit from the test~pit it the Third Magazine 
wo do nol yet take leave ofthe neolithic Keres, for the Wepteit of the tethput 
in the W. Conrt, unlike that) of the other, i continfious to the anrfkeo We 
have already seen that here. two fragments of eatimion painted ' Kasares" 
cnps were foil in the aixthometre. ‘This is to itself an indientiot that at 
(his loved there nomes to be a disercpaney hetween the dyposit of the one prt 
and that of the other In the seventh matre in the W. Court fest-pit there 
wore 667 fragments in all and of these only 87 ware neolithic, OF these 
apnin none were meme tal nane bad the rpplal surface charietenstio uf 
thie mature: neolithic period. We are here already in the age OF destine, 
whereas with the depost of the seventh motrs mm the test-pib of the Thin 
Magazine nvulithic pottery is still seen-at tte bost. The explanation is that 
the formation of dup sit was more mynd and aceordimely greater m quantity, 
especially at the best neolithic period, at the eoutre af the Kinosate FL! than 
towartls the periphery. Thue we have actually found that the yreater the 
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distance from this centre the shallower the deposit—with the eighth metre 
the deposit of the W. Court test-pit comes to the surface, the total deposit 
in the region of the Third Magazine only comes toan em! with the tenth and 
eleventh metre. 

If'we try 10 find the cause of the somewhat sudden decline noticeably in 
the deposit of the seventh metre of the W. Court test-pit, we shall not be 
hoo far wrong if we attribute it to the inauguration of the new paint- 
media; and in point of fact out of the total of G07 fragments, while only 07 
were neolithic, 240 were painted, and of these at least 31 were direct 
iinttations, in a tuore or less Instrous black varnish surface, of the hand- 
polished neolithic wares, We cannot, it is trig, be quite certain that becanse 
it this level hand-polished and painted fragments oveurred in the same 
deposit they tire absolutely contemporary in date ; yot just at the end if the 
neolithic time it m reasonably to conchide that there must have been a real 
overlapping of tho two techniqnes, the old and now, corresponding to the 
actual overlapping noticeable in the deposit. In this ease it would have been 
the neolithic people themselves who inaugurated the change, and ‘the fact 
would thus be aecounted for that the highest stage of development is nutiee- 
able near the end of the neolithie series, and that there je no sign of a falling 
of in power previous to the time when the paint-technique was invented. 

Wo have already mentioned that certain neolithic forme anticipate 
favourite ones in the early painted series, also that certam motives,suchasthe 
rippled surface, actually survived with a new lease of life in the new medium 
of lustrous glaze. Such facts ire, however, particular menlonte m the most 
fundamental far of all, namely, that the at first wlmnet lustroless bart 
increasingly more and more lusirons black. glaze slip, that now appears for 
the first time in the same deposit as the latest neolithic fabrics, is a direct 
imitation nf the black hand-polishod neolithic surfaces, and that the white 
painted on this may probably prove to be even chemically tho same pigment 
ae the neolithie chalk, fost as itis used Lo produce the sane decumbiva affect 
if palo design ona dark grounil® 

That the story toll by the depesit of the seventh metre is a consistent 
one is aliown by thie fier. that in the tighth metre tle ont of a total of 532 
fragments 79 belonged to the neolithic senes while of the others no fewer 
than 198 were punted, 69 of these being of the typical Kamnres enp: 

Wo thus take leave of the neolithic fabries right at the threshold of the 
great period iInttigurated with the first appearanén of Jostrous and luatre- 
les priori: «= The gredt diupth of the deposit whee contents we have 
exanviiied is dn ited! guarantee of very long history. Th evidence 
wffordeal Ly tie depwesit 3 isin this respedt in harmoty with what hay been 
ford ulsewhore in the Aegean itself, and also with recent discoveries further 
afield, more particolarly im Egypt. If as is probable the view ts right that 
the early a i pope are one in origin with the Libyan fare of Babe hica 





- The veolithie white siginink abana ti wanrer Balle.” 2ritare, fore Avbnod,t192%, 06], 
Virhow, “tald krywtallimischer, bali! Kolilen- " 
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Kory jt, them it is likely that the beginnings of the two Cvilizationa—tln 
Avgean anil the Libyo-Egyptian—are qworg or less #ynelironous The: 
beginnings of the prehistoric Libynn civilization of Egypt havo, hawnved, 
heen found, asa result of the recent researches referred to, ti) go hack boa 
remote pre-ymastic period. Potrig suggests the era about 7000 tc. ns the 
probable time when the Libyan race made jte fireh appearance in the Nile- 
valloy, Tt is also probable that while this Libyan race was developing tte 
hluck-topped style of pottery m Egypt the allied neolithic people of the 
Aevean, ina wiler European context, were creating the peculiar style of 
black hand-polished ware typical, for that airly period, of the Aegean Wail 
on in this neolithic epoch must come the Egyptian-looking black-topiped ware 
fonnd in copper-age tombs in Cypros, whose signifies in thie connection 
wis first pointed out by Fartwingler (Anfiie Genmen, i. 22) as being a now 
indication of mice connection between the Egypt-and the Kast Mediterranean 
af that period, and of a northward! movement of the Libyan mee of Egypt 
consequent pon and caused by the first appearance of the Egyptians 
proper in the Nile-land, If,as is likely, this Horthoyard movement began 
before the Aegean civilization had attained to such consatincy im itself 
and stich influence outwards os-conld hinve had any definite echo in Egypt, 
then we should have sufficient expianation of the fact that of mmported 
renmuaina in Kevpl none frou the Aegean region go back ws this early ported. 
Thus the inyrted black hand-polishel ware with uermed pattern filled 
with white, found in the cemeteries of Abadiveh antl Hu, all clearly belongs 
to a later period in thia neolithic epoch, that inaugurated by the jie of 
geometric white-fillod meised design on the dark hand-polished ground im 
the Aegean region and its European and Asiatic periphery, The earliest 
of this more advanced classof neolithte ware goes back to tie latter half of 
the predynastic period, In Egypt, again, it is also found in dynasire tues 
im ite gentine neolithte charswter in tombs of the Ist, the Din). and 
apparently the XUth, Dynasties! At Knosees this advanced itealithre 
ware is still found at its best, as we have aeen, almost at the very end of 
the series; just at the time-pomnt when varnish aod pamt made ther first 
appearance: ‘This must have been during the time of the fase Dynasties 
preceding the XITth., for by the thus of the XTEth Dynasty the ose af 
varnish and colour is proved by the importeil Cretan pottery fonnd in 
Egypt itself to have already heeome develope! inte a1) elaborate poly 
chrome etyle* ‘Thus alae Tsountas, “Eg. “Apy. 1805, 204, gave a some- 
what belated chronology when he suggested the Intter half of the thind 
millennian) me. for thy culmination of the Cyeladie: civilization, Tr had 
probably reached ite decline by that tind. 

If we compare the neolithic ware of the mature period from Kijessns 
(PL IV, especially the fragmunts with pinotuated handle andl vandykea) with 
the imported pottery foand in Egypt (/Acspulis farm, Pls. Frontispiece, Class 
NW. IL NIV, Nagade, XXX) it will beat ance apparent: that the two. wares: 
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come inte the same context: Tf this pottery came from the Aegenn then it 
has certainly more analogy with the mature neolithic pottery of Knossos 
than with khat af any other known Aogean site The aly disturbing fact 
is that: Petrie reports similhr pottery from "pan-eraves" of Libyans in 
the XITth. Dynasty and on to the XVILth. and XVIEIth, At Knossos 
all the evidence goes against the possibility that such ware continued to 
be produced there even as late as the XUTth. Dynasty. And the actual 
Cretan ware above referred to found ta Egypt in deposit belonging to the 
period of the Aiith. Dynasty affords proof that by that pertod the potters 
al Knossos had already developed an glaborate polychrenie style of pattery” 
Further the evidence from the test-pit deposits of Kinosses goes to shiw 
that this painted style must have been ereuted econsilerably before (hut 
yeriod, “Thuy the conclusion about the black incised pottery found hy 
Petrie in XTOth, XVOth. and XVITth. Dynssty tombs in Egypt is that it 
cannot be frow Ceeto or the Aegean itself at all, but from some outlying 
peripheral rogion whore, as at ‘roy, the Anatolian, and probably the 
Libyo-Afrient eonst-lands, blick incised and npinomsed ware eontimied in 
vigne long after a painted style hail heey create! gn the Ac@eun,” 

Oy) the other hand the ware of this late neolithic perio! has analogies 
wilh the pottery of the cist-cemeterie af the Cyclades which. indicate that 
both are contemporry appeamiomns The articulation of typioal vnse-forms 
in both eases goes hack to ourly métal shupes which are themselves an indi- 
caution thet the genuine neolithic stage of development is now being lift 
Keliind, Equally characteristic in both eases is the direct relation of ante- 
eolene to the first inaugurnbiat ol yuu bow! lesign which marks the enin- 
meneemant of a new ont equally in Crete and in the Cyclades, In Crete ms: 
in the ¢ yolades the firs stage in the new develypment is. marked by an 
Imitation in paint of the incised schemes of (decoration inmberited from the 
nolithie penod. ‘This nnitution mvolves an mitial contemporancity of the 
Inte incised with the early painted schomes of decoration whieliis fully borne 
out by the discoveries both it the Cyolules and in Crota Tn tha later 
pliases of this genetic: dieveloyincnh the nesoli tiie Lechnique of incision i. 
found to have Gallewy into distse 
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1. Right at the beginniog of the painted series we have to etart with 
the fact mention! alemadly thit a certain proportion (al out of 280) of the 
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painted fragment that eeenrred in this same deposit as the titest nealithic 
shunls was a diteck iniitation af the Mack hand-polished ware itself It is 
Topertant now to post ot) record the further fich that the pointed fragments 
above referred to, like all tho ‘teolithie fabrics, were themselves handsmade. 
The ‘elay, liowover, 1s now of a terracotta or brick colour in contrat to the 
peaty croy of tho neolithic wares. The finer vaneties have thoir clay care- 
fully «ifted, and the fragments when droppul give a clink like that of 
'Mveoiaean’ ware This latter feature im cimbination with thi hriek colour 
of the clay affords an indicakion thal now the potter's oven, nub in ovidones 
for the previowe periot, be ialreadly ine ve, 

‘Two technical characteristics are ob¢ervable 1. Tho initation of the 
black huned-palishod ware, which at the samy time is the primary diffet- 
entiating feature of thins yaititerd series, consisia in the use-of a more or les 
lustrous black glaze ineium. os @ eltp sprvatl over: the eurfsce of the clay— 
on both sides usually if Ue vessel is of wile open shape, on the outs only 
if the vessel has.a narrowed neck—lo prodoce « yenentl effort anmilar bo that 
of the neolithic black hand-poliched strfkee. The conrser fmements often 
hove thy vertish almest lustreless, the surfaces of the finer freemen ts aye 
apparently more favourable to the preservation of the glaze lestre, On a 
certain uumber of fragments with this medinm: broad bands i lnstriless 
crearm-white, possibly Ue ald chalk medinm, appear on the dark glaze 
ground, Oo thesy early paintel fragniente the Uesign-oolouwr ae in thiy nike 
lithic inlays is white and tore: farcly vertailion. We have thet here, nghl 
ul thi beginning of the paintotl series, the first nidiments of ie Minden style 
with light design’ ona dark ground. 2 Alongside of these fragmonits equa 
andther class vqually hand-maile and with perfectly simular clay, im whieh 
the glaze inelium ie taken as the disign-colour in the shape of bene 
appearing black on bu buff ground of te clay, Tere then we have wqually 
rizht at the beginning of the painted series what is usnully regariled| as Uh 
churartoristically «Mycenman ' technigue with Tistrous dark deagn on # 
ql ground 

The synehronwis origiv of the two styles—light design ona dark ground 
and dark cesign ous light groind—rea fiset of stiperiative inportancy in tts 
bearing on the qynestion as lw the origin of the later * Myceonmean ” style In 
Furtwangler and Loeschko's classification, Myk Pesew vi~vili,, wares with 
‘moitimalere: aroset down at the beginning of the painted eerie and ne on 
the whole earlier than those with Instrous paint. In. the class af vanes 
with glaze again Uiose af the first: style with light design on a dark ground 
are reardd) as on the whole curlior than those of the second style with dark 


esign on a light groan. Ab Knossog a8 wo shall eee, tho two latter styles: 


onginate togethor and alongside of the first tse of lustreless diestgn-colours 
on the flat, for in Crete all colours except the lustrona glaze medium jtisell 
are lustreless, Hlere thon thoro does not exit astyle of pure‘ nuittimalerer’ 
antedating a puriod when the tustrous glaze melium Teel cane inte 
ase. Neither, properly speaking, is there such mw style contempournry with 
the styles in glaze. The troth rather ie thet in Crete af this period we 
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have two glaze styles contemporary with each othar mod at thy same tine 
contemporary with a-style im listreless eclours, non im Creve itsolf butin the 
resol the Acgoan and Hhe wdjommg Greek enn iiand 

The oriyimil telution of the two stylus bo each other can best be undur- 
stool by exauination of clus of vessels richly ropresental in this layer— 
we tice the commen painted "Kamas eips already referred (o anil iljis- 
trated in Fig. 1 (these in rowleinx below) aling with other types of vases 
belonging to the same context. Oat of the 607 fragments of the saventh 
metre W. Conrh test-pil, 84 were of the particular kind of cup referred Lo. 
Thies cops, in ¢ontradistinction ‘to the eoutinon ‘opainbed ' Myednienn * en pe 
wfa liter period, have along with thetr paint decoration a deep high alinpe 
The cups have cither a fattened bottom (32 specimens) or they have a short 
roll-out ring-fhot (54), Sometines the thot is toerely pindhed wut sharp (7), 
Ty ie characteristic of many of the variety without foot that the lower part 
of the onp ie got inte the destred narrowed shape by being pared vertically 
all round: the bese before firing with some sharp instrument: ‘Thus somo 
(i) of tho enpe have a rough polygonal eontonr bulow. A laber pliin varieky 
has then the lower part prched unt inte o variation of the polygonal contour 
by mune of the five finger-tips, witer which the bottoni ia flattened ont 
abd widied ithe a foot Of the footless cup» 19 bottamn-frgmonte heve a 
slightly Instroue brown-block glaze slip on which has to he assumed 
ronnd the cima brow band tn lastreless cream-white.. That is to sav, we 
liave hore the rudimonts of teehoique | in ite simplest form. Of the foat- 
leas citps onee more, 13 showed the boil prowl of the clay, ou which lia be 
le nemed pbove tui the rim a Tow) ban) in lustrous bevwo-black 
glawe. Here then we have the rudiments of technique 2  Samoetimes. 
however, the broal glace band has over it a parrwor band in Instreless 
croum-white, that is, the rmolinents of a synthesis. uf both styles which itself 
hae also a later latory: OF nm-fragments (MF) corresponding te: though 
nob fitting these bottoms smae- showed the baud in lustieless white. come 
agai thie bani in lusttous Ilack pvlize The sighth api! last, ines 
repeated! the etary tulil by the seventh metre, Hore out of a total uf i 
frogiiinis-of Kamar! cup 33 were piiefragments These frogmunts had 
cither @ brow! tand tinder the rin in lustreless croam-while on a brown- 
black slightly Iuetrams giaze slip or a broil bard in brown-black stightly 
lustrous glaze on the boff ground of the clay. 

OF the wile deposit represented by the finds from these two last layers 
novhing could more clearly demonstrate the completely pre-Mycenmean eha- 
meter as a whole than tho fact that alongside of thee typteally Minoan eps, 
themselves in sigh alnmlines, aul one specimen of the edtimen tnpainted 
cups of crude squat forms so chareturistic ofall " Mycennean ' deposits occurred: 
All other definitely Mycetmean fibrige were oqually conspicuons by their 
absence, ‘The fact, however, that the deposit of this pitonds at the anrfice 
Without containimg finds of distinctly ‘Myccnsean’ character is in jteelf 
rouuiirinble The oxpliametion is tliat the wurfiee bere sloping down west is 
evineident wath the pavement lovel of the W, Court, The lower strata 
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at least of the Kaaotres dopasit here, in centraslh with that of the test-pit ot 
the Third Magusine, which being near the suminiteame to be removed entirely 


bal 


Fra, | 


10 


li 





in the process Of levelling away prepambory to the laying of the Palace Hodes, 
remained undisturbed and cane ap bo the floor. Above that foor-level agam, 
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in this region represented hy the pauveniont of a public square, the deposit 
contained, as was to be expected, no finds at all 

While, however,in the case of the test-pits on whieh wo have hitherto 
relic we ean in a general way be fairly certain that the punted ware found 
in the same dopant with the latestneolithie fibre winst belong tothe earlier 
shure OF bie potted! series, wir Ginnot be quite so certain even in the ese 
af the W, Coitreh test-pit lew much if any of the «deposit exme to he 
rewoved, andan whether or tot the whale af thu depiosit is early, Far this 
reason we aro able to obtain from thot deposit only the janin primary features 
af the early painter series. as a whole in relation to what went before and 
tise toowlint followed. For anch lawil-marks between carter and later as are 
alfordidd ly the exishenee af foor-tovels in tho dipesit we oust look ebewhens 
Anil the special lesion tanght by (he aleenee, from cousee alpeady states, 
Of poet-ne(titlie dept in the testeyit of the Third Magazine amd its 
presaice in the Wo Court test-pit was that such evidinen wet be sought 
away from the central regions of the palace Wo were therofury not 
surprised when we found that the data we wanted were forthcoming in the 
terme regions connected with the East Wing of the palace. Most important 
in this wspect were the regions’of the Spim)-fresea and the NUE and BE. 
Kaniites ares! | 

Th thise lomalities the deposit beging with neolithic remuiny above the 
virgin sail and comes up td well-tnarked Minoan floor. These tloorsin the 
ease of the area of thie Spiral-fresns may be later andl probably belong oO @ 
palace of the Middle Minoan Porno. Of this early deposi in the ease of tho 
areal the Spiral-fresed and of the next area W. of it, that of the Roow of 
the Olivy Pins record wits kop according to metres Asa wholo, however, 
in View of the steepuese of the alogee and (he amount of building that weit 
on here fread ag carly period, the fornuviion of deposit cannot be expected to 
have beets so regnlar or so ahdistirhbed as it was in the ease of the more 
level and at the same time more outlying region of the W.ourt. Reckoning 
from the virgin soil there were four metres of deposit: altogether up tw the 
level of the Minoan fHoor, This deposit was olmosxt entirely moolithie from 
the first metre upwards and in venom! way rb coyld be saul Ulat: the first 
nétie whith eontained po pam lel Fragments mast be carlier thay the seeund, 
third, aol fourth whiel) contained pumterl sherds i very small bal Indreswsing 
proportians The earliest paint) imgmenits in the second mete (Roum of 
the Olive Pres) happened, however, to be of wheel-nuvlo * Kammres * cups, 
and probably had got down into earlier deposit than: they belonged to, 
Aguin in the fourth metre, thal immediately anderlying the Kaimures floor. 
noolithic ware is-still so largely predominint that out of 512 fragmunts 445 
were joolithic, whily only 67 were * Kamures’ jatinted pil unpainted, This, 

Mh eulilary mRcoiionn in the way of ting adequately explained (2:5 a: vii. BY), li tlw 

wrnts Of wae dy the Pale atyle Larrad ie elntivetlon ofthe fgets from. roomy fornwely 
(ipeait in tlie W. Court slong tle outer existing shove the whjacen) mecesine 
aiga of the West Wall of the boilding - je BOP Sof. wk 
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in oombination with the feet that the meolithic fabrics nowhere give any 
judication of decline, poitits be the possibility that sone of Che tipper depot 
hav! got removed preparatory to the laying of foundations ant floors, Thus 
ones moro we eannob be certain that we possess the data complete up to 
the ime of the construction of the floor, On the other hand the existence 
of the floor itself ia guarantee thar the pomted ware aa o whole found 
benettl) i} is earlier than the ware (und shove it, anil thins the floor formes 
« landmark in the Minoan Epoch by means of which we are able to different 
iate an earlier period from ma more matire one m the history of Minoan 
pottery, ‘The results are in this respect in accordance with the evidence 
that was forthcoming elsewhere, Thus wo find) the commun painted 
' Kemares' cup ones tore belonging te the early painted series. and although 
from the -eondition of the deposit woe cannot say how early occurs the frat 
ine df the wheal, af whith (ere are te inarks on these cupsragments, we 
eau be certain that this mnet have eceurred iu tris early period ab some 
time or other proviowe to the laying of the foundations and floors which 
mark for nes a more mature epoch, Agnin the sarly origin of the painted 
ware with ripplo-smotive previously referred to (p. 160, und PL. TV, 1—4) was once 
ior shown by the fret that a fmgment of « eap or small bow!l, wheel-made 
with the ripplemotive of the inside; occurred nm the deposit underneath the 
‘Kamares’? floor in the third metro, That the occurrence was nob accidental 
was shown by the fhet that in the fourth metre also thore was a frigment 
of a bowl, alec wheel-tmade, with the same motive. The early oceurrence 
once more of this eumons kind of decoration i in acconlaneds with the 
viow set forth above, that the painted wane with rpplemotive is a direct 
imitation of the rippled and hund-polished neolithie pottery which was so 
favourite dk fubric in the procéding era Cenern] charattensiiecs are once 
owré in harmony with these partivilur fhets, ‘Thus thoweli the propertions 
ore still small (G7 out of 512 fragments) the fourkl metre, that mimcately 
underlying the ~Minom’ floor, shows the use of Jastrous black. glaze in 
imitation of neolithic bluck hand-polish already inaugurated, wml fragments 
with more of lise Instrens black glaze slip, with or without bancd-dlesign, 
alternate with fragments having Lands in lustrous black glaze onthe luff 
oreauind of the eliny | 

Attention hae alroady been called to the appenrance of painter! geometric 
imitations of black, hand-polished, white-filled,, inviawl, neolithic ware, of 
which « characteristic fragment wes ulready pablished by Hogarth-Welth, 
J ITS. xxi. OT, Fig. 31, with light design ona dark ground, in an early 
Minoan chamber on the E. Slope gow) specimens of this were found im which 
the white gootietric pattern i& helped out by subsidiary vernuilion, A 
porallel to this phenomenon is seen in the dceurrence of pre-historic painted 
geametrig wre with: dark design anh ih lig tit qrotuudl Tn the Room af the Olive 
Press in. the deposit immediately mnmderlying the Minean floor, thit is, in 
the fiurth metre, there were sux fragments of this early geametne fabric. 
The Ware io question hae hatched pattern i the form of dice or tangles, 
&e., or parallel groups of narrow geometric bands which going obliquely 
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simetimes cris each olher sias to form « central net-work lozenge at either 
sith! of the: vessel, in lnstrous, sometimes only hulf-lostrous, red-brown glaze 
on a buff, sometimes palo yellow-groy, clay slip on terracotta ted cliny. 
The ware 1s always hand-made at the beginning of the painted series. An 
early painted geametnec style woth dark design on a light ground is known 
from. othur sites, thoigh, as faras known to be native, without the Instrous 
glass which ie typical of the Cretan fibrie, In Melie a. pre-historic yreo- 
uvtrie style is, indeed, al one perml so chameteristic as to he the typical one 
at the beannning of the painted serice. [ni these the design is painted int 
lustreless black on a white slip.4 Cortain carly fragments with geometric 
pattern in lustrous varnish are in this respect so much out of harmony with 
the context in which they occur in Melos that they ean hanily hen hutive antl 
may vury well be from Orete.™ On the other juni at Koss ait 
fraginents from othur parts of the site having goometrur anaes inl 1 Wiatelia 
hack yuint on a Light grounl se much teseinble the pre-historié geo- 
metric ware of Phylakopn as:to he alinest certainly Melian. ‘The Crotan style 
of Instrous geometric ware, while particularly choructeristig of the carliost 
Minoarcage, survives into a peril in which the use of the wheel has become 
universal." “Thus whoclmade as well ea hand-made varieties of ihe common 
Minoan Sap are often decorated in this'stvle. The ‘aheep-boll * vases (Fig. 
1, Nos 1, 2) in the same style are « ctirious anb-species of the kind of eup. 

reforred bo, ) 

From the deposits beneath the "Katuores’ floors the gener! result is 
thus once more obtained that for they early series we have either (1) dmstre- 
less cream-whito design on a lustrous black glazo slip. or (2) design in 
lustrous brown-black glaze on the beif ground of the clay; thal is to say, 
anes more, the early rodiments of two punted styles originating together 
and haying fespoetively (1) light design on a dark grown, and (3) dark 
deaiva nin tight grown, 

2 Above the foors of the First Palace in all the regions wharv ties 
occur the dopusit was found to belong mather abroptly to the finest Minoan 
opoch and the two simply styles of the Karly Minoan Period are.scen developed 
respectively into oi elaborate polychrome and » simpler but oqually mature 
mondrhronn aty lin "The wcqilmtia tions of this plinenienors is tony thiati may Le 
generalise! into a lew lor all undietorbed tlouwrdopisits lo wit, that hutise- 
floors ing rigularly awept do nob contain a deposit recon) of the whole 
period during whieh the floored space was used but only af the elose of that 





Sad ive OL 

Mogé, 40, Of the poioted goometri¢ alent: 
from Tell ol-Hesy, which buve been estiyniil 
with considerable probability to the Apgoon, 
really have w lustrous plore, thon toe aloo 
may he of Orntan Prowse, fh. 41. 

A fainted geometric rae from Zak, with 
eylimirtoal nes and angular sbouhler having 
tore cnapeitie handles, tay fe alinpe aia ang 
eitlote of uw metal proto-tyne in common with 


é similer inoiea| gub-neolithia vode from Lhe 
ane dept. This inetines ia m harmony 
with the evidence from the Cyplades, where, «# 
it Milos, at thi beginning of the pubuted 
eerie ingied and painted geometric wares oocur 
alle bw ajde. 

Tw boaked con, Murianl Mom iim.’ dai 
Lines, vi PL. X. 25, holongs prokhably to the 
later geumetrifdine = & Evans, Hf, Outeplirion 
Dopawdt la Greten Pitayraghs 114, Fis, fel 
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period whet) Uhe Abored aves for Whatever peasat came bo be whandoned, anc 
that es a rule there is a record of the final period self anly if the abandon- 
ment hes been on enforced wil smiden one, A qnret fitting would never 
have loft behind it the series of beautiful vessels, more or less complete, in 
Frogiiinta found ov thes Minoun floors: ‘The missing data necessary towarts 
filling up the pip in the evidenes can duly be sopplied by waste-heaps or 
tombe belonging to the jwariod sob represented in if entirety by the deposth 
an the floor itself but only in i> final siage. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with what we know of this Middliy Minoan pottery in its fll andturity 
and cannot profess to describe the steps by which. the early parallel atylis, with 
light design on a dark ground and with dark design ona light proud, can 
to be developed into Uke elaborate polychrome and monochrome styles of 
which we have such ample eviduinew on these Miniun foors Bright orange 
thited red, which occasionally occurs an neolithic incized ware," seema to 
form the earliest companion to white, and the earliest step in the polychrome 
direction. How the later-colours came in which prodirced q devuloped poly- 
chrome style we cannot say. We only know that above Hoors of the Middle 
Mitiouy poriod, universally indeed in the case of those adjneent to or within 
the prea eovertd by the palace, polvehrome design with luetreless. white, 
yellow, orange, red, erimson on a letrous black varnish ground, 1 constant 
company with an pully matire nonochrome style with ilesign in Jusbrous 
black varnish (usually) ona fime buff clay slip, is seen ull wt once as a soa 
acoomiupel | = 

That, however, the polychrome was the more favourite atyle of the two 
was evident from the fiet thol universally in the deposit it was found 
Hint veassla do which special puina had bean bestowed were in this tchinique. 
This is the so-called * Kaunares” ware jn its purest form, 

The types which illimetrate thie finest Minoan wehntyue may be classified 


thus — 


1. Cups. 1. Vaphioor Keftl shape, (a) with straight or slighbly concave 
sides and angular comtenrs, (4) with doablecurve sides and roundel contours. 
2 ‘Tall fower-pot shape with and withont handle, 3, Tea-amp shape, one- 
handled targe and small. 4, Bowl types. 

Ii. Vessela with different varieties of beak-spouts: 1. Two-handled 
beaked jugsand jars 2% Ono-handled, sometimes three-handied, beakod cans 
Soe! WS. sexi, 84-88, Figs 147, 8,0. Pl. VIL a, 

IL. 1, Jugs of the inodem oinochoe type, 86, Figs 10,01. 2 Am- 
phome or two-handled jars. 7h Figs. 12, 13. 

IV, Froit-stand vases.of the type illastrated, , Figs. 14, 16. 

Of these types by far the mest commun i+ that in the first class of 
cps, nd ong these thi‘ tea-onp shape. The Taresi type of vase is thint 


™ Already in the gecoml metre fram the ineleed neolithic fmement hod trace of rod 
Ving ell in the Remo? tte Otiwe Press on = filling 
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in the fourth class, "The ‘tea-cup' style of vse is at the same time that in 
which form and decoration attain to the greatest rfinement, 

Examination of a typical lot of fmgments will give seme ides of tho vast 
disproportion in mumbers between cups of the lifforent shapes and all other 
kinda of veseela, Thos in one such lob, out of 187 rim-fragments examined, 
(73 belonged to fine Mingan cups Out of 71 hottoma, G1 were of different 
types of cup, while only 9 belonged to langer vessels such as benked jugs and 
cans. When wo come to handles wo have the same tale Out of 52 handles 
45 belonged to painted cups of the different types, while only 7 belinged 
to benked jugs. Of sherds fractured all round, again, out of 510, examined 
no fower thin 500 belonged to the different types of Minonn ¢nps, 

That the cup bype of vase was (he niet favoured m the Great Minean 
period is, however, shown not nnily by the quantities prmdieed, bat by the 
quality of the workmasmbip, For proof one has only to torn to PL V. where 
some of the best epecinens are roprnttiuced in colour, All throe bolung to 
the *tea-oup’ type of vaseof mther large size Tho design, in the polychrome 
ebylo, in lustreless cream-white, with details in Instreless red, appears in all 


three eperimens on a highly lustrims black plage slip, which in the cause of 


vase 2 has w rich olivebrown tint, all on pole finely sifted terracotta clay 
Of «section so thin as We remind one of the best Venetian glass" 

‘The toogt olsborate design is that of vase | with its clagant conbination 
of rosette and tailed. spirale, It is easy to conceive the side mmettes 
embossed on metal orjginals: As we shin!) see below, the jmtier sanetimes 
wctually reproduces such relief, Asregards the colour effect generally in such 
examples, the riches anid harwony are lareoly owing to the fet that. the 
pigments use give tones of tle respective culoura "Thos wlitte appears aso 
heautifil eeam tink, the red lass touch af orange or terracotta, while the 
crime emornges with a cherry tint, realling that of arich red wine, Not 
only so, but the histrous dark background varies with almust every yee, In 
the case of vases f and 3, for exampile, Lie glaze hackgroumd has a br iHiant 
black metaliic lostre. in the case of 2 it i¢-n mich brown with wn olive bint: in 
obhwer examples it tarmoninis shiuliy af pitrpeloDolnels is so Gonioon hs alee 
verLainly to lave hewn intendel! when unee undér eertain eapilytions it had 
beet predivcod purhaps va khe ceauli of aeeiilent. 

In the early perion of this tachnidite, going hack as it does ot neoliflic 
tractitoms, it t= probable that geometric motives were the most common 
though mol the only ones, bathe mature period, geametne and: curvilinear 
designs exist sido by side. Examples of such geonietric decoration are tho 


vases reproducel in colour on PL VIL1,2 Both are of the tall Hower-piiol 


Tle veer ore thinner fu portion than 
oppeate on the Teeeeenod [tp Toppecet bbe bn 
vive aul sith the Lesh thos eugrecichizeses ans (lyase 
ie ceuct bent, 

* The tallid wptral gore fa lostreless colour 
fo the firad prove at sya a= F and Le 
Myth. Thong, pp. 3 Vor another frag: 





ied iy " eeth” caloor from Myce, ase F. 
and L. pt Poa, OA, G5, and Fig. 32, The 
tailed aplral motive wae javcchonen Al ling 
levine aloo iy fieedo-palnting probally of Chile 
nid =rtamnly ata later period, eon AS 4. Wi 
SF. Wyle, tw Seurrual af the Riqnel Laatidule of 
Hritios rokiteds, yp. F221, Fign. &8, 46, 
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type without handle The vase on PL VI1 has a fairly large base and is of 
normally thin section, Vi, 2 hos an extremely emall base and very thin 
section. In. the case of the former the lustrons brown-to-black glaze slip 
covers outside and inside, in the case of VL-2 the slip forms a rmm-hand 
im the imaidé the rest of whink has brash spiiy-spots in lustreless white, 
red, and Justrous Wack. The mellow eelonr effect speaks for itself, and it 
has only to be remarked that the variations from brown to black of the 
lustrous varnish slip ore, as so often, partly the result of irregularities in the 
firing, partly the outcome of a combination of the tint of the glaxe with that 
of the underlying buff ground of the clay, which appears through the semt- 
transparency of the glaze where that ie laid) on thin. 

Perhays: the finest cup in the polychrome styly is that reproduced in colour 
PL VIL 3 The vase, Eke all the others, was fitted up out of fragm 
Many jarts, including the whole of the rim and handle, are wurting, In this 
ease an elaborte water-lily design starts from a crimson cantre in the middle of 
the basen mibernate nuliating lnstreless white and red lines. ‘The white lines 
on tho body of the vase become petals, the red ones meeting over the petals 
in a complicate! dleign border these ibove. ‘The tops of the petals and the 
oflee of the Jesign above ate stamped out-into very low relief in imitation of 
repmniss® mitkal werk The design appears ona highly lustrous black, at parts 
brown-black, gluse slip—tepented on the inside—on very fine cull grey vhay 
of extremely thin sect Tho decorative fitness of thiv desion, in iis mnién 
of quiet, harmonious colour-effect with the zraceful outlines merging initie |orw. 
rilief on the marvellously delicate clay, produces ‘an impression of correctly 
elegant refinement se truly elisa aa to be almost Cireek. 

Tats the same contort with these vases comes tho séries: of selected 
elychrome fragments, all from the B40 Kemares ares, figured in colour on PI. 
Vil. All iit.one of the specimens are aga in apparently of cups These eupe 
show the usual variations m shape-secording to the curve of the sidex The 
decoration is again extremely characteristic. ‘There are the usual colours— 
lustreléss cream or oream-white, vellow, orange, red, crimson, all on a highly 
lustrous black, paurrple-black, lirown-black, metallic grey-bluck glaze slip 
on fine torracotta-ne| clay, which sometimes hus a buff elay slip allowed in 
certarn schemes of dacoration. to appear as park of the design. 

"Phe nse with low relief, VIL 3, fittingly mtrolices os to the class of 
* Kamares ' vases in which relief-work comes: to the mid of colour to enhance 
the oluhomte effect of light polychrome design on a dark ground, By far the 
vroatest number of vase-fmgments in this manner were found m the SUE 
Kamares ares, The heat fhirly Gomplete example i thie style wae that 
found by Mr. Hogarth in the south suburb of Kinoesce andl illastrated in colour 
JS. xxi, PL Vica From the palaceregion we have not heen able as yet 
bo fit up any fairly complete specimens but from the ai pina Boy fragments 
discovered it's clear that this variety in relief shared an equal popularity 
with the other, and at its best had réached ihe same for af elaboration if 
nob of refinement in eolour-eifest, Except, howover, where the relief is mere 
imitation of repoussé work, aa in the emie of Uwe vase dlyserjluad above, the section 
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never reaches the same extremie of thinness as ib the Varieties perinted im the 
Hat, Tt id probable that most of the relief work is in origin an imitation of 
metal-rolief and that clay-forms came joter to be trented im the samme way, 
At any rate one must not expect too much consistency, for the motal prote- 
types are often themselves imitations of clay forms, so that the rehef-work i 
which it imitates metal lechnitue may do so apart from any indication ofthe 
fact in the mere form.. There is no douht, however, that the metallie origm is 
more apparent, sven from the fragments, in the ase of Chose with relief-work 
thun in the case of those which hnve none. In the one set, rounded shapes pire- 
dominate, in the other sharp turned down rims, conves and concave curves, 
connected by abrupt transitional angles marking Jomings iemetel prototypes, 
are tho order of the day. The colour part of the technique is the same 
whethur there is relief or not, Relicf only comes in to mid colour i pro- 
ducing a more elaborate aurfiee effeet with tho addition of light and shade, 
he most favourite reliedevice i2 the toothed or bose bani, which asa unit 
by repetition is ned to proditce a complex surface pattern m tho same way 
naa coloured or incised hand: Thus we have parole! bunts; zig-zag bands, 
hatehed lozenges’ Curved bands also occur. thongh these are rarer, The whole 
relief-work is uanally covyore! bya black; more frequently purple-black, lustrous 
glaxe slip on. which in thi intervala between tie vellefwork the different 
colours.are lawl. "This relief-technique sims to have heen the more favourite 
one for all kinds of vessele other than drinking ones such as bowls and cups, 
in the case of which élaborate reliefsvork must have bean avoided beenuse 
meanvenent. This consideration will be sutteient to deter us from reraniing 
thy vwes with relicfwork as belonging necessarily to a later duvelapment, 
‘They ave of course strictly ¢onteniporary with those m the fat found in the 
same conbext with them, Only for reasons of conveniences the relief-work is 
usually restricted to types of vases in the case of which the addition of the relief 
ig not «drawback: "Thus itis that by far the greater number of vases in this 
style bulong to our classes [TH 1V, above. The most curions and. rare 
oxamples of such relief-work are perhaps thoes m Class [V of * frurt-stand ’ 
vases, See Vip. 2. The effect of the lustroless croaum-white. vellow, red, deep 
crimean, in combination with the relief-work, on the lustrous porrplo black slip 
ona clay stirface purposely lef rough, is uansually rich in ite quiet brillinney. 
in such examples we have the most elaborate pffeet thiit could be achieved by 
the polychrome techmque, and at the same timeal) that most distinguishes 
the polychrome ceramice of the Minoan people from the monochrome style that 
bering Lo dominate at a later tine. As characteristio of this Minoan poly- 
chrome style, whether in the fiat or io relief, the decorative feeling for colin 
offect, ae apart from mere imitation of natural combinations of colour, eopied 
from the flower amd plant world, cannever again in later times be said to have 
reached the.same level i ceramic art. For anything similar in this respect 
ome has to go to another technique belimging to « much later age, that of old 
Venetinu plass 

In contrast with this polychrome style the parallel technique with) 
monichrame design in lostrows black or brown-black glaze on the buff 
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ground of the clay, is evidently rogardod as a useful short-hand method of 
(leeoration for yuiek work on more ortinary vessels, ‘Thue it is that mono- 
chrowe design could never reach sv fall an wlaboration as the other, at-a time 
when such elaboration it anarchitectonic senee wes enforce! by an awaken- 
ing genins for glowing colour, whese nearest analogies in another fell we 
mest se0k in the inlaid metal work, the bextile fabrics and the wall-paintnigs 
of the period. The artistic interest in ceramics at that time was to produce 
delicate and harmonious decorative effects of a polychrome character by 





Fi 


moans of subsidiary colours such as yellow, ormnge, red, crimson: jn ea bordina- 
tion ta the duminant cream-white on’a brilliantly toned lustrous black ground. 
Thus it is that the greal Minoan period yielde no instances of very elaborate 
decoration in the more homely nvonechrome style with durk design ona tight 
ground. This facet rust nol, however, lewd is b ignore tho existence of this 
technique wh this period altegethoer, avis apt to happen when the polychrome 
ware is isolated into a class-by itself and taken as characberistic of the 
perio te whieh ik is referred regardless of the complete context in whieh it 
cours, The monochrome tendency on the contrary showed remarkable 
tenacity of life. The conditions énicolim ging survival were (1) the: umversal 
use as gromid Of the glaze medivn in the polychrome style. (2) the 
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durability of the iInedium dtself im deporabion ‘as eomywardal with the lustreloss 
colour pugments, (3) eonvenieniee in piractioe for the polter. 

The -abeoltte paralloliaen of the twa ely bes if (PH be apearen| fron ‘the 
test-eases which, taking al! fragments indifferently from the depesit-level 
Thus m the first metre above the 


examined) wih mecount, exclude selecLion 
‘ Kamares * floor underlving the Room of the Olive Press with a7 fragments 





Fig, =, 


| noted of the pivrnitend sherds [as polychrome aw! Ses monochrahe To the 
second tmétrongain, att of tH fragments examined Eo neted 23 aw pulyechronn, 
24 as monochrome, 3 astray neolithic and the rendve ns nocharacteristic. 
If we now [Sse TO Vises Tore OF Jess ooTa pote we fitnd Link we have thie 
aine shory. A gluties at Fig. S$ Will convines Us onde that the vases 1, 2 
of the Vaplie shape, with dark deagn on a light ground, belong to the came 
coptext na 4, which has light desion on on deck eronnd wl with 3, on which 
ben thy techniques are sere unibed. This latter example cenit shows all tha 
more clearly that treth lechniqivey kel at jimotiaed laste her aticl thin they were 
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sometimes combined to produce a new decorative effect. That there can be 
no question ofa transition from the ons technique te the other is avident nit 
only from tle fivet that all thoes vases belong to the aame dlepostt but alsp 
from the circumstinces that they all belong to the eumne company as the poly- 
chrome vases on Ple V VI 2. They wero-all of them found inthe same 
dopesit on * Ranires" floors belonging to the N.E. Kamres aren: 9A more 
curions nnd at the same time elaboraty exatmple of the combrintion of the 
hwo-styles 1a VI, 4 from the SEL Kaniares Deposit, Here the foundation of 
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the design is formed by a kind of loxenged meander bands al lernating with 
single banda and figure-8 chiin bands jn lustrous black plage @n the fine 
buff surface of the clay, So far all seems to be monochrome until we observe 
the polychrome details in lnstreless white and red which are an intrinaie 
though subordinate port of the design. Inside again is a lustrous black 
glaze slip on which inside the rim is a narrow hand in lustreless vermilion, 
This vase hadan equally interesting polychrome companion in the shape of 
aconp of almost exactly similar form on which, below a narrow band 
m Justretess deep crmigon, the lustrous glaze itself appears, this time as 
part of the polychrome design, in the shape of dots m a series on short 
vertict! bands in histreless cream-white going townd the body of the vase 
H.S.—VOL. XT. N 
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twica at an interval, once inside. Alternate figures of 5 between the 
vertieal bands are m lustreless yellow. and deep crimedn—all on a lnstrous 
olive-tinted black glaze slip inside and cut on terrmmeutta-red elay, 

All these cups dnd cup-fragments are wheel-made, that is to say, in the 
Middle Minoan period, to which these enps belong; the wse of the wheel, proved 
in isolated eases fur the earlier period, is universal, 

That, however, the wheel was not used for all types of vyessils, is an 
equally certain fact having technical reasons of its own The two heaked 
jars Figs. 4. 4, for example, hike many large vessels, were hoiilt trp by hanel. 
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The real interest of these vases is, however, ol another kinil, ny thease 
af both of theny the arclitectone eroun-work of the design i Tn Mnistreéless 
frenin- while ni 2 linea treries Lo] jue bi plane Blip, Subordinate dntails are in 
hrigghit rel etic} ‘lark eTrust): af hue three-folel lwanils, wihite-red-white mid 
alternate crescents, red with o crimean spub> 6 had alternate hands red, but 
always sie that the red nllernates architestonically witli. the open -w lite 
The det-bands have smaller erimson dots on larger Cream hive ones” The 
ereaoeyit motive in the disign is of exceptional interest hermiise: it peur on 
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some fare fragments of Minoan freseo frins the sume deposit” The spiral 
and branch motives of the vases probably also formed elements of design in 
4 Minoan Paluce style at déeoration common to freseo-painter and potter at 
this pertadl "The roaming spiral, which in combination with the rosette plays 

so large a ordle on the palace dados of o subsequent age appears here already 
in fall use. And the elaborate scheme of rosette and tailed spirals such as it 
appears on the polychrome vase Pl. V.1, must equally belong to a Minoan 
Palace style and can hardly have béen the property of the vase-pninter 
alone: ‘The polychrome atyle: ne a whole sugyests intimate relationship with 
the art of the [reseo-painter, which might be made out in other cases than 
the above, did we possess more plentiful remaine of the Middle Minoan Palace 
with ite decorations. 

3. ‘I'he pottery Just deseribed belongs to the depostt immediately above 
the‘ Kamares’ floors and to the besh Minoan period. The depth of deposit 
found to be uniform was conswerahloe 

For example, in the test-pit in the Room of the Olive Press classes wf 
ware predominunt th the first metre also recurred in the second metre, 
Much af this is to be explained by the existence of upper floors, the falling 
in of which with their contents would account for the nniformity in the 
depost to this-height; In the case of these two metres polychrome: and 
monochrome vases were found im equal proportions: In the third metre, 
that immediately underlying tle palace fours of the ' Mycenaean’ period, the 
proportion Of polychrome fragments happened to be higher (17 monochrome, 
27 polychrome), but in that ease several of the polychrome fnigrnents 
belonged to ne vessel, 6 that even at thia high level the proportions are 
food to be fairly equal. 

This result 9 important as affording warning that with the laying of 
new floors we area not to expeet anv abruph transition in development 
corresponiling wilh the gap in the sontinuity af the deposit above these 
floors We have here once more only a repetition of the phenomenon 
néticeable in the case of the depomt.above the floors of the Middle Minoan 
pent 

Cne mark of lateness, however, characteristic of the deposit of the 
third metre is the fact that neither here nor elsewhere, a= far as on record, at 
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this high Jevel did polychrome ware of the finest quality, whether-in the flat 
or in relief, occur. On the other hand therw ia the distinct tendency of 
polychrome design itself to become monochrome, that is simple Debt dengn 
ona lark growl Again, greater quantities of vessels, capecially in Ulisse 
occurred than previously with lustrous hlack glaze slip, or with buff clay 
lip, oy ground without design The cups in Fig. 6 are in this respect 
characteristic of the deposit 46 which they belong. OM these, No, & might 
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he taken for the common unpamited " Mycenacan” eup so typocal of a later 
period The cantext, however, in whieh thi a occurs, makes it dj U1ES 
im prossi bie that it ean be ALyocenmenn lt waa found dlong with eght others 
exactly similar im * Ramares * deposit, of the NE. Katwares ares, in which no 
single fragment conld be identified as Mycenaean. [nh the same conipany 
ane) in é@xactly the same clay appeared the variety with hardly, 7, whose 
affinity with the Minoan types o atid § ig:ah once apparent, and the curios 
horned ' sheep-hell ' Oo, The latter npgain hos a painted prototype parallel 
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with the commen painted Minoan cup, see -p. 170) and Fig. 1, Nos, Land 2 
The class of cup 711 (uation, though it is sv like the labtar type; could be 
distinguished a} onee by it= thintier seetion. and its lighter, more elegant 
shape, ‘The serter ow’ fice jasistei ne, When bested on the matter, would not 
hear of those cups being put with the heaps of Myeennean ones, hut tneistedd 
on thoir being kept in one lot with their Minoan kin just as they were found, 
In this lot, out of « total of 163 fmgurents it was found that 145 had the 
typical Minoan black glaze slip while 25 were monochrome without slip, 
and 3 were uneheraeteristio® Of those with black slip again 19 had design, 
namaly, 7 in lustreless crear and white, 11 ts white and red, and Vin white, 
red and orimsun, | 

The existence in Minoan deposit, of this prototype of a type so ehar- 
acteristic afterwards of every Mycenacin site ts of thie ptiinost inportance 
a¢ being oné of the links which, with others, go to establish the continuity 
without break of the earlier with the later civilization: In this Inte Minoan 
deposit the ware with rippled glaze slip was again observable, Ono frag- 
ment, of a jug, was found in the third metre, and it had below the mppled 
glaze field narrow bands in lustreless white on the lustrous’ typically 
Minoan purple-black. glaze slip, which may here have heen a broad banc: 
This style of design, like the above type of cup, is one of the undoubted 
links in the evidence of racial continnity between the civilization of the 
Minoan people and that of the tater era: Having ite ongin far back-in the 
early AT uricwati perio, ln a tratittion that is in turn a survival in & Tew 
moediury from the neolithic age, it survives into late Mycenaean times. See 
ahowe pT. 160. 

fi is in the period represented by this later stratum that the gradual 
doctine of the polychrome techniqae must have taken place. From the 
comlition of the deposit itself we are able to-say with sufficient certainty 
that polychrome ward was found in greatest quantiLy amd in finest quality 
in the stratam immediately above the Middle Minoan floors, Tt is equally 
certain in a yeneral way that the later stratum of depostt immediately under- 
lying the palace floors shows 4 l4ek of polychrome ware, of the fimer qualities. 
The technique with polychrome design ona lustrous black glaze slip itself 
tends, ux we have seen, to become monochrome, that i, simple, light design 
ori a dark grotud. When this-stage has been reached tho style with light 
desien oi x dark ground is found, even forthe finer kinds of ware, to have no 
praction! advantage over the sister style with dark design on a light ground. 
The non-dturabte character of the lustreless white which 1 had m common 
with all the other‘ polychrome ' colours may now indeed appear at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with the durability of the lustrous black of the 
glaze deasgn The two styles came thos to be on ain equal footing of 
competition with the chances: of final victory in lnvour of the monochrome 
style, But this tendency is iteelf the work of the Minoan civilization 











7 The large proportion with black: glnie fact that tiny of the fragments were of im 
‘elif in this tnae is tobe accotimted for by the: | type of enp that almost always has itp. 
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entering upon a sew phase of its exietence, not some influence imposed upon 
it from without, for n= we have seen the evidence afforded by the pottery 
taken in ite compleia context ia that the monochrome tenduncy was present 
and developed alongside of the polychrome from: the beginning, s* that by 
the time the polychrome style began more and mory to sink inte latency 
the monothrome technique, already at the sume stege of tevelopment a4 the 
other, was simply left to take more and more possession of the field. 

Tf we now compare the reeults obtained at Kndssie with the wvidenew 
fetheoming fran other sites it may be possible tu dome to some general 
conclusions First ofall hae to be noted the great dopth.of the deposit wt 
Kunessos containing Minoan ware. In the test. “pit it the Roam. of the Olive 
Pree fragments of this ware began ta occur in the metre immediately 
wnderneath the foors of the Middle Almoan period in sufficient quantities to 
exclude any suspicion: of their presence bemg secidental. Above this floor 
again the Minoan deposib, as we have seen, is continuous for 3 metres ap to the 
paving of the later palace. We have besides to take mto account the interval, 
pesubly a long one, represented by the poriod during which the floored arene 
were inhabited and during which no deposit could be allowed to seeumiulate 
on these floors themselves, though corresponding deposit has to be postulated 
as acceomulating elsewhere, We have thas to allow a very long period for 
the development of Minoan ceramics from their earliest heginnings to their 
ert of decline, Further, with the evidence of so much deposit before us, tt is 
Gloar that the pottery in question must have been manufactured at Knossos 
itell On the other hand the scuntiness ancl isolation of this ware in all 
depowits in which it hus been found ontsidé Crete are in such pomplete 
contrast to the richmess of the Knossian deposits that no farther proof is 
needed bo bring.us to the condlusion that Crete itself 1s the true source of 
the similar ware found elsewhere, os in Melos, Thera, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
Egypt.= 

Most remarkable in this connection are the finds from Egypt. The 
complete isolition in this case niede 1) possible to identify without difficulty 
all that went in the stme class with the introder. Accordingly i is tit 
surprise to find the monochrome fragnients in ‘fine, hard, thin, light-brown 
paste of Aegean origin, with iron-glaze bands" correctly assigned hy Petris 
to the same period and context as the: polychromg fragments with lustrous 
bluck glaze slip. The parallelism of the two styles which we have found 
to hold at Knossos: is thos confirmod by meats of a few Isolated Lut mond 
important fragments found so far afield as Egypt** The chronological 
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evidence from Egypt is, however, still more important, Petrie judging from 
the context in whieh the Kahon fragments were found assigns these to 
about 2500 ec. As, however, a glance at the fragments in question and 
comparison with typical Knossos finds wiil show, the fragments poblished by 
Petrie, like those from Melos, all belong to the best Minoan period. Thus 
Potrie’s ilating mist be referréd to the period of greatest activity in the 
production of Minoan pottery, Tf, however, we take into account the earlier 
period anteceding this, we shall have to go back at least to the close 
af the fourth amillennium mc. for the beginnings of the wae of glaze and 
other paints in the pottery of Crete. Thus also it will be safe m a yeneral 
way to say that the development of Minoan ceramic art: and the civilization 
represented by it'inust have taken up the greater part of the period 3000— 
2000 we. At Kmossca there is evidence enough to show that the great 
Minoan period mush have been after the laying of the floors on which ‘were 
found the best: polychrome and monochrome wares in the greatest quid dies. 
Some of the foors referred to probably belonged, as we gave reasons for 
suggesting, to a palace of the Middle Minoan penod, antedating by at least 
«ime centuries the foundation of the later palace excavated by us, The 
floors, the stratification, the freseo, and especially the pottery, all pomt toa 
Minown period of prosperity and wealth, which culminated about the middie 
of the third millennium 10. and during which it is no surprise to find that 
the Minoan people were in busy communication with such centres as Turyns, 
Mycenae, the Aegean generally, and Egypt 


1WL—The Pottery of the late Minoan Palace Porind, 


One outcome of the Miron envilization was the pradual process by 
which, the polychrome. style tending itself to become monochrome, both 
Minoan styles come to be, as we have seen, on an equal footing of competition, 
All the traditions of technique that did not include the polychrome principle 
itself were the heritage of the monochrome equally with the polychrome 
style, First among the old common possessions wee thé glaze technique 
itself: This, having bean from the beginning the oue foundation of all design 
for the monochrome style, the potter did not now require to put into 
tentative protice for the firs time He liad rather aimply to continue the 
use of it ander new conditions accoriing to a method which had belonged to 
it im eontra-distinetion, to the met hond of the other atyle from the very 
start of their long companionship together. The changed conditions under 
whieh the twin styles were now practised were thus simply the outcome of 
a long traditional past) of practice, not of any external circumstances 
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indicating pressure from without upon a decaving race. The Minoan people 
were now, iider changing conditions of an essentially intrinsic character, 
ouly entering upon a pew phase of their existence, and the Minoan potters, 
though gradually losing held of their old polychrome faculty, were only 
devoting themselves with renewed energy, and giving & new tur, to a 
monochrome: style m1 ceramie art that was as old-nas the other. 

This era of renewed life was that which saw the building of the second 
pilace al Knossos: Butso much butldme on so grand a scale was fot possible 
without the removal of a good many'old land-morks, Preliminary }4 the laying 
of the foundations 4 considerable part of the top-of the hill was levelled 
away with « view to gaining as large ate ares of plane surface as possible 
for the groan floors of the palace. Dring those operations all the 
Minoan deposit in. the area covered by the-central regions of the palace, 
along with some considerable part of the latest-neolithie Petal Ss eer 
We have found proof of this already in the case of the test-it in the Third 
Magazine On the East Slope again, where one would nob have expected 
it, the same preparations led at one part to an éven more thoroughgoing 
removal of earlier deposit. Thus, ty thie whole eotplex of apartments con- 
nected with the Grand Stamecase and the Hall of the Colonnades m_ the 
East Wing of the palace, the ground-toors were laid at so low level that 
m the direction of the Central Court the preparatory excavations by. the 
builders led to the removal not only of most Mmoan but of almost all neolithic 
deposit as well Accordingly in the area covered by thin East Wing we 
unly found evidence of the earlier civilization ty the NLEL and 5S. of this 
deep excavation. And thuy it has cote about that ihe data for the period 
immodiately preceding the building of the palace are not sufficient for 
an estimate of the process by which the polychrome technique gradually 
gave wey before the growing popularity of the compation monochrome 
style, ‘That the laying of the pulace floors did not colueide with any abss- 
lately new clepartures mo cerimics follows from the previous history of 
the monochrime technique itself, antl is what we should at onee expect by 
analogy with what we found to have happened in the previous period when 
the Middle Minoan. floors. sere Intd. And yet there is a real break om the 
evidence ot tia pont in the later asin the carlier period On the floors of 
the palace we find nob the wares that were in ase during the whole-of the 
period of hubitution of the building, but only those that were In vogue wt 
the end of thet periul These all belong to a fully-fledged Knossian style 
in which the old Minoan syatem off design with decormtion in lnstrous black 
ghize im a huff ground is seen now i a new, advanced phase of develop- 
ment, now, however, without its old companion: the technique with poly- 
chrome design on a lustrous black glaze slip. Thus the steps im the 
jirecees hy which the monochrome technique secured such pre-eminance as 
to lead first to thi decline nnd then apparently bo the disappearance wl the 
ither cannot as yet be adequately trae! with the data before aa “That 
eculd only be done in case we came into possession of the actual deposit- 
evidence from houses anil tombs relating to the period not represented by 
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deposit. on the palace Hoors themselves, Failing that again, the missing 
linka-in the: chain of evidence can only be supplied by the results of excava- 
tions over a wider fiell and a comparative study of early Cretan curmmics 
as a whole, 

1. We were, jowever, alle in uw few cases to’ find commie evidence 
relating to the early period of the later palace, In ome ense indeewl the actual 
co-existenne of the two styles during the early palace period Kae ina ernetal 
uistance been proved down toa certain point «af tite, tiarichy, tab ushered 
in by the events, of whatever kind, which for some reason or other led to the 
Alling op and closing of the secret chests of gypsum existing underneath the 
pavements ofthe great store-rooma The data in the shape of pottery im the 
two styles and in the traditional Minoan manner of this period were given by 
the contents of one oF these chests themeaelyes™ Other evidence having a 
bearing in the same genera) context was forthcoming iM regions without pave 
ment floors away from the central areas of the building. In. the niore central 
regions, as we have already seen, very few Minown remains of any kind exist 
beneath the palace floors. Away from the centre, however, where there 16a 

‘slope, a2 in the case especially of the N. W, palace-region, remains that were 
earlicr thun those found on the palace floors were in certam spaces found 
nore or leas andisturbed om a floor which, all the circumstances being taken 
inte secount, must belong to the early period of the palace, antedating the 
repairs of which we have evidence in ane instance in the ¢losing of the stor 
room -chests, In the Highteenth Magazme there was no pavement and at) 
getting below the level of the clay floor we came upon a plentifal deposit 
of pottery, among which were several vessels whole or in fragmonts. them- 
selves resting on an earlier earth-floor, “The moat chameteristic specimens 
from this depesit were the one-handled, spouted jug-vases, Fig. 7, No, 1, 2, 
which are identiea| in type and decoration?® The design consists of a band 
and spiral system respectively in Justrous brown-black and ret-lyrown glaze. 
‘The bands havenarrower bande and the spirals centr! rosutte-groups of dots 
in lustruless white, all in a polished buff clay slip on terracotta-red clay. 
This deposit, while already apparently quite ' Mycenaean" in character, has 
Minwan types with lustrous black lave slip whose presenee can hardly le 
accidental, for they occur repeatedly all over the area on the earlior Hoar in 
similar company to that of the nbowe vases Ln the special sircnmstances 
of the ease this deposit: was. limited to arens with earlier Hoore but without 
parement, and was not to be expected in paved regions of the palace which 
probably had practically the same fHoors from the beginning. Thus we have 
not as yet sufficient dita at Knossos itself towands a compirative conchision 
-besed un the évidence from different areas, If, however, we go ta ‘other 
excavated sites we shall find that the context im whieh <imilir vases oocur 
is the same n6 at Aiosses, 
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At Meles vases of identical type and decoration occurred along with 
native imitations in deposit belonging to the mature native Melian pertod. 
undurlying the latest deposit characterized exclusively by imported Myeenacan 
ware® The tre Minoan ware on the other hand was st Melos found im 
mneh earlier deposit. At Mycenae, again, a filler vase in the same 
technique and with similar design wes fond in the second Shaft-tamb in 
the same company with the vase having design tt ‘matt’ colours: Frrt- 
witng ley 1, Loescheke Myk. Fiongef, iv. 14, 13. Exactly similar in technica 
ix the 3-liandled jar (F..ond Te i wii. 42) from the Fifth Shaft-grmve ar 
MWyeense. The eontext in which this vase occurs enables us to itrive at a 
decisive canclnsing, Tt was fund along with a series of Vases with lustreless: 
colours 44, 30-40), probably native Mycenseuy, and with the fragment 41 
with spiral design in lustreless white on 4 elightly lustrous black glaze slip. 

There is nothing in this context to justify wy in potting the vase 42 
later than the other specimens found) im the same grave. Yot if we-except 
the fnugnient with the black glaze slip the vase itself i: entirely out of 
keeping with its environment, The explanation probably is that the vase in 
question is an importation, presumably from Crete, ab a period when vases 
euch at those with the ‘matt’ colours found along with it were still bemy 
manuinetored at Mycenat, In that case it is all the miore likely that the 
vessel represented by the fragment with spiral design in listreless white an 
i black glaze ground was alan, df mot wm importation, at any mite the work 
of potters under Cretan imfinence, There is no other reasonable explanation 
‘af the sudden appearance of vasea with is finished: glaze technique in: the 
dimple company of the vases with lustreless colours; which on the other 
hand seem to have been the regular fashion at Myeenne at the period to 
which they belong, ‘The handsonie filler vase in parbetular ie ientioal with 
a type which must have hod o metal prototype, possibly even at this time 
and certainly at a later period reproduced in-stono af Knossos. Furtwingler 
and Loeseheke are probably night in putting x: 56 from the Sixth Grave 
late i) the same serien It and the vase 54 from the satne bomb ropeat 
two types thet are extremely common at Knossos fiv the period to which 
thoy belong. On the other hand the vases with ‘matt’ eolours from the 
Sixth Grave (1b, viii—x.) represent the contemporary fabrics native to Myoenae 
They in tur belong to a wider Grneco-Aegean context and those with 
birds: have their nearest affinities with the native bird vases in lnatrelems 
éolours of the mature period m Melus ™ 

All this is in complete contrast with the consistent story told by the 
finds fram Crete. And the evidunee from other sites so far os forthoommy 
is in complete harmony with that from Einoseon, At Zakro, for example, 
vases —perhaps the finest of their class—with o similar eynthesia of the two 
styles have been found. in asimilar deposit by Mr, Hogarth” The naturaliain 
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of the design no chiracturistic of these vaste recurs alse at Knossos in typical 
instances in the éame nedinm of fustreless eream-white «na dark jlaxe 
ground in a deposit which also belongs to the early period of the palace. "The 
vases from this deposit are prouped together on Fig, 6. The tuost inipiorbant 
in this connection are the two 2-handled “flower-pot' vases with gmice- 
ful lily-desion im lustreless crenm-white on a thin dull. purple-brown almost 
lustreless- glaze alip ont dull buff elay® In this context again. light 
design on a dark grountl iq sven lo alternate with dark design ‘on « light 
ground while the spiral is found to ocour in the dark as well as in the 
bght medinm. A mumerowy class of vases of more pronmunced ‘Mycenaean * 
character with naturalistic design in lustrous brown-black glaze on 4. 
(neually) Iustrous bff. clay ground is represented by fragments from different 
lucalities which must belong to the same early palace period. | 

Very important evidence regarding the relation of the two traditional 
styles to each <ther at the enil of this early period was furmshed by 
the contents of the cist in the Eourth Magazine referred to above. The 
principal contents of this cistin the light of their bearing on the history of 
the palnce have been already described by De. Evans (B84. vi 40-45, Fig. 
14). The importance of the evidence in that connection wis the proof afforded 
by the Minoan style of the pottery as to the essentially Minoan character 
of the earlier parts of the bnildig as n whole. Bearing in mind that the 
examples selected for that purpose all for the sake of emphasis exhibit the 
technique with light design on a dark ground, itwill here suffice if we put 
an record the co-existence, with these examples, of the class with dark design 
Om. & light ground. | 

Besides those examples the cist contained 140 other fragments Of 
these, I¢ sherds, probably belonging to one vessel, an anpbora like that cited 
(ied) io Pig. 14, had (all but 2) spirals im lustretees cream-white on an almost 
lustrelese guurple-black glaze slip on sooty grev-bluck clay. In the class. of 
dark design on a light ground again out of B2 fragments, probably many 
of them belonging to a vessel or vessels of the same amploera-type as the 
other, 78 had Hroad bands, sometimes apparently spirals, in lustreless 
purplish-red (32) or purple-black (46) glaze on the rough terracotta-coloured 
ground of the clay. 2 fragments had bands. in lustrous red-brown, one in 
lustrous hrown-black giazo on a fine ‘buff clay slip on terracotta-red eloy. 
! fragment was of a common unpainted ' Mycenaean’ cup. As, however, 
the existunue of this type of emp hae heen already verified in Minoan deposit 
af an earlier period the above example neal inot be regarded az wn ittrader 
here, 53 fmpments without design also apparently belonged te this class 

The fact that, with a few exceptions, most if not all of the fragments in 
either style apparently belonged to vessels of the amphora, jar, or jug class 
is quite in harmony with their store-room environment. and that again with 
the view that they were thrown into the emt with the other dbris just us 

“The dherehiadilled  apeutel joe from ti design aod apparently ty techs iyetu os 
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they were foundat hand, They tauel thus be takenias samples of the sort of 
Wits in tse in this eture-rogm environment at the period which saw. the 
closing of the cmts. Lf now with the above fragments we take into uccount 
these represented by the vessels or parts of vessels ib. Fig. 14 we find 
that at this period, in the one class of ampborao alone, the style with 
light design on a dark ground alternates regularly with that having dirk 
design an alight grommd. Thus the synthesis of the. two styles representid 
in w certain class of vases of this yenéral period having light design on dark 
design on a light ground js no real solution of the uld Minoan dualism, fir at 
the very end of this period, as we have seen, we find the two truditional 
Minoan techniques still practised together side by side: 

2. The repatrs with which the closing of the cists is to be connected as 
one ineident murk the end of an old and thie beginning of new perio im 
ihe history of the palace. "To what extent in this seeonil period the two 
techniques continied an the old Hnes of practice we oannot ay, heesuae in 
wocordance witha liw which we hve alresdy found to hold in similar eit 
cumstances the relative deposit is lacking above the Palace floors. On the 
other hand, while it is not very probable that a parallelism of the two styles. 
which we found to hold in full up to the very end of the previous period, 
should with any suddenness have fallen into ilisuse with the changes in- 
xucoriting the new ora of prosperity sigualized by the renovation of the 
Palace, we have evidence enough that at the end of this perial the technique 
with light design ima dark ground {s to lotiger practised to.eny appreciable 
extent, For jn the same contest with the wares found an the Palace floors 
belonging iin. typteal examples Wm mature palace style native to Knossos, the 
pottery with light. ‘lesign ona dark ground no jonger ippoars, though the 
Minoan traditions in latent survivals still continue to most among the 
WHepundiant population of the palace” 

From the ovine already: before us it is however clear thal, between 
the fully fledged Kinossian technique represented by the pottery fowsl on the 
Palace floors onl that uf the previons period, there is ne real break corre 
sponding to the actual break in the continnity of the depisit, That break, 
as we saw in the similar case of the Middle Minoan habjtations, haa its ex: 
planation ii the reyular sweeping of the Palace floora The deposit eorre- 
apunding to that whieh js Ineking on thew floora exists, of cimree, elsewhore, 
4) that for full proof we have only ty await the nenlte of further exeavations 
That there a6 at any mte w very distinct remiliseence of the ld Minoan 
technique with light disign ona dark ground down to the perio represented 
by the depost on the palace floors, is shown by some cunouy transitional 
fragments Ina sort of. inverse of the: comtemporary paince atyle (see Fig. 4). 
On thees the plage: which at thia period usually fornis thy doesipn-imeilinm, 
nee mire appears ae dirk lankeround, but instewd of the desion heii in 
lustrvless White on this dark ground, intervals are loft in the field in which 
ihe buff ground of the élay or clay slip is allowed to appear light against the 
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dark hackeround of the glaxe2* This peculiar device tor producing light 
desig on a. dlark ercincd affords mcicathon besides of the eonscpoudness Al 
this time «af the technical moonvenences of the HU Permanent Mianenati 
colowr-pigments for vesarls jn constant daly use. On: the other hand it 1s 
quite possible this! showsveasels tiaed in wonnection with the cult of the dead 
might prove, by the thacwrary of tionbe Lelonging ta this period, to show a 
muoh larger survival of the lnstriles light designs on a lustrous dark ground 
than could be conjectured from contemporary precios 2h the caae of Vesaels 
meant for actual household nse.” 

Let us now come to the record afforded by th peelace epenit ab th 
whole “That deposit, for Ube reason alreaily Stabed, does not represent the 
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wy Vacs laa of bie genorn porn hu whieh an belomps; brat uy tiie erat ani aid 
wid. The stery toll by the deposit funn, in similar cirometances, i 
focre of the Middle Shinoan peril ie thue once more ceperted im ine case ol 
that belonging to the grent diva of tha Palace. This the pottery found on 
rhe tloors in ihe tor central repens of the Palace ull ee Loire bo the mature 
RK ossian pro In tos deposit Mycennesn Publery int a fully developed 
Palace ‘style native 10 nosses. OCCITE in ote qeemeral conlext with the 
nuienihcent seri Ol shone vases, with fite fresiges. of thie great pearicd, aril 
with the written records of the Palace that mow ndorn the tithe af 
Candia. Already im the firs) year of excavation sone fine fragments im this 
grand Valacy sty fs were found: in the Eiguth, Ninth, and Tenth Magaznes 


> "There ba here oe enrhons anticipollom of tho MW Aci and again in lator history we find 
meant ty which the Grok black-Bzuced toch thie eorvivnd aol nprival af porrcbtone practi 
ij Dane TAO inte # real - (rere in.uerninie art Gegitivoted iy a nti! Way writ 
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(see BSA, vi, 25, vii, 51), and in the second year in the great external angle 
just outside the Eighth Magazine.. The ware was seen at once to be native 
to Knossos and Dr. Evans in his report points ont that on those fragments: 
“the rosettes have an obwiou relation to those of the fresco londess and 
stone-relieds; and that they ‘dre in fact taken over from the architeecturp| 
frescoes and relict of the Palace” Almost all of these fragments were found 
to belong te a large three-handled amphor of a type which must have been 
very mich in vogue at the poriod te which they belong he ware: Gil. quite 
recently was only known through isolated fragments from other sites. “Now. 
however, a vase from o Mycenae tomb and fragments of nmother from the 
dromos of the Vaphio Tomb have been identified by Me J. EL Marshall as 
helonmng to the came faliric, and a= importations prolubly fron Knosse 
(2.54. vii, Gl), With the help of the Vaphio fragments Mr Marshall has 
made a reconstruction, reproduced in Fig. 10, of the kind af amplora pre- 
supposed by the Kiosso= fremetits | 

Each sneceeding season's excavations have added to the material for 
coming ta conclusion, and now there is so much at our disposal that it 
is possible not only to affirm the dominant onfluence of the style at 
Knessas during the best pwriod, but also to trace the continuance of that 
influence inte the period of decline, The amphora, Fig. 104, fron the ex- 
eavations of 1902, allustrates the later more sketchy phase of the Palace 
Style HH, 7Teé base do 25e shoulder 2c rim dh Sle. 

In-all the pottery of this cliss belonging to the great period, the design 
is usually ino brillinntly Instrous brown-to-black glaze ona buff clay slip 
carefully polished by hand on terracotta clay, usually with black sand 
particles in it. The tint of the glaze varie from red-brown, where the 
glume is laid on thin am! the hoff ervunm) aflvets the tint, to black, whera 
the glate ia lai on thick and the buff ground has no such effect. The 
eurtace effects are In turn locally varied through nitentional Irregularities 
in the firme that to begin with must have been accidental. Liko most 
vessels of large size at Knogses tho vases represented by thie fragiuenta tn thie: 
grand Palace style are hand-made, Vor smiled classes ‘of yesvelz the wae of 
the wheel, as alredily in the Middle Minoan period, je of cause universal, 

Parallel with this moro decomtive * yuasi-urchitectonic * tylo there THs, 
as Dr. Evans has already pointed out (4, 51), a tore matnralistio style in 
which plant and atimal forme appear repeating types in the scenes themselves, 
as distinguished from the merely architectonic framing and detail, of the wall: 
paintings. Asis natural. hoth tendencies sometimes appear together day the 
one vase. The parallelism litween the work of the putier and that uf the 
fresco-palnter is in this respect so eluae, that to account for itnd farther proof! 
is required thal the poltery in question was produced where the fresco itself 
wis produced, that is to say, dai the spot, Figs. 11,12 shown series of frag 
toents with naturalistic plant and flower designs which look as thetigh they 
Were taken over direet from the wall-paintings. Fige. Ia repro tives idinilar 
motives of distinotly iater tendency. They are easily distinguished by a 
decline to a conventionil short-hand metlied uf ron leriny piles and foawer 
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iletail which becwnes rraiunlly More an ini typical of the’ deacactent 
i“ 


peered 
Evjually typical of the, Palace style, thongh apparently tore rare than the 
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throngh the recent discovery in the Queen's Megaron of the romains of 
no prand freseo with fishes; and the «till-more: interesting discovery m the 
sume quarter of (he palace of part of a freseo with birds of brilliant piumage 


partly iT) the Hal. juartls in low reel” 
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& That the designs with floral motives and with birds and Ashes con- 
tinwe! in favour beyond the great Paluce period at which in pottery as in 
wall-piainting bla rethioning of sanich subypecks m alates beat m shown by thy 


conventional short-hand rendering of bloesoms already apparent im the case of 
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the fragments reproduced Fig: 18, and those with birds Fig. 14, 04 well as 


tlie vase with fishes from Knossos (Afyh Vas xiv. 87). This pottery, often 
clisted ax beat Mycenaran, already belongs to the beginning of the decadent 
period: While pottery in the grand Palace style of Kuossos is comparatively 
rare outside of Crete, the style of pottery which is most clearly characterized 
hy its conventional rendering of foliage and flowers is found in a much wider 
context, embracing the whole of the East Mediterrancan basin. 

‘This decadent style at Knossos is typical of a period when the palace ts 
énly partially inhabited and probably is no longer a myal residence. The 
Biigelkanne which is pare in the great days of the palace is characteristic of 
this thind period, It goes through the more naturalistic phase of decoration 
represented hy the Kneesion example with fiah (Wyk, Wns. xiv, NT) to the 
inore summary rendering of marine subjects represented #, 88, also fram 
Knossos, At last, in the latest period of partial habitation, sll of decoration 
that remains is in the shape of the eccasional groups of horizontal hands, 
representing the wrelitectonic frame-work of earlier design, in usnally almost 
lnstreless brown-blask glaze on the pale yellow porous clay or clay slip 
which is typical of the latest period. In this latest period thousands of 
kylix-cups, amphorae and jars exist in this pale yellow clay without any 
slecoration. 

The perfectly nuiferm character of style im the Augean aren at this 
perio! 18 ab onee apparent on the comparison of wares from different centres, 
Thus the ware from Melos (Sad) iv 47, v, 18, LY), Slycenae (F, and L 
Mok. Vas xxx), from Inlpscx (i, i—x.), from Tull-el-Amarna in Egypt (Petrie, 
Tell-el- A aeariiee xxvi—sxx.) 18 perfectly identical with that of the sarie late 
period from Crete (F- and L.4l. xiii—xiv)) Farther in oné case, Melos, it 
is certain that all the “Mycenaean’ ware bolonging to this permxl wis 
imported into the island. Agam we have the remarkable metance of the 
late * Mycennean® ware found in Egypt, all of which was: mnported If we 
take the proved instanees of importation int) particular centres m con- 
nection with the perfect uniforinity of style prevalent al thie ported at-all 
the centres that come int) account, the hypothesis of preduction ab one 
centre becomes strengthened. Furtwiinglor and Loesehcke with the evidenee 
before them when they wrote, thought this centre must have been Myce. 
With the additions! evidence before ne now, taken in connection with the 
faet Of ascertained importation tute Meloa and Egypt, it ia more probable 
thint this centre was Crete, to which Moles on the one hand and Egypt on the 
other are next-ioor méighbours an éither sicle, | 

The true proof that Crete was the dominant influence im the creation 
of the so-called * Mycenaean’ style with monochrome design in Instrous 
black glaze on a light ground is, however, to be found to the fact that of 
il the Aogean centres of ceramic industry Crete alone possesses a glaze 
Lechntique going back to the earliest nse of paint in pottery.” From these 
werliesh beginnings it i4 now possible, us we love seen, to tree the develop- 
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nent of two tendencies in this medium to their culmmation ii an elyhorte 
polychrome and an «punlly mative though les elaborate monochrome style, 
ata period when in the rest of the Aeweun and tts maintanil periphery the 
use Of lnstreless paints without glaze was the order of the day. "Thue at 
an epoch when elsewhere in the Aegenn potters were still working mn Instre- 
less media withwit glaze, we find [in Crete a monochrome style in lnstrous 
glaze essentinlly ‘Myconwean’ in chameter already created alongside: af 
the confempurary polychrome style. 

We farther found this pamilelism of the two Cretan styles. surviving 
into the early perpal of the Polaco ut Kinases, and if is only when the 
monochrome style of Knossos has come to its fall maturity that we notice 
that its olf time-honoured companion is no longer at its side Thue thongh 
for reasons already aiited we are tial able ae yet to trace out all the steps 
in Lhe process by which the fully develoyved Knossias atyle was former|, we 
can be qitite certain that the outcome is acresult of aomonechrame tendency 
that in Cretan cemmics wos present trom the tery hegeinninige of the ase of 
paint, ond that accordingly the mature style that enwrges aimmltanennsly 
with the lapse into latency of tho sister style is the outcome of # genuinely 
tative evolihion, A further iruiuranitiet | of native contiriity 1s afford edt by 
the purallilism with the evelution that touk pilaee in the history of wall 
painting, for im fresso we lave the same double temdoney aa in cermniicy, of 
light design oti a dark grind im cotapebition with dark design. on us Tight 
ground, snrviving own into the great days of the Palace* There ia no 
doubt that the ceramic outeome tin the great Paince period reflects a rolation 
of the vase-painter to the wall-pumnter similar to that whieli held ov the 
chassien| peril of a much later time Thus just os we have thy highest 
frnition of Greek clussied! vaae-painting going hand jo lind with the 
development of an Attic school of freseo-painting, so in the earlier period 
Aegean cominics foceived thir tioat nlassion! expression. within the school of 
Knossinn wuall- “painters, ‘This classical expression for the Kosssian qwettor 
was-a monochrome stylo That was always essentially dark design ona light 
gromd: ‘The Attic potter goes through thie atage also in his black- 
figured aivle Lut ultimately arrives ut & monochrome style—the inversd ul 
Uwe other—in which the oll technique with light design on a dark grmanil, 
that had sunk into neglect im the great Aneseian period, is mised to new 
homour in the red-figored style, and ix thus fond in its own apherw to reflect 
the final trinmph of a principle tint most hove reteived its most classical 
expression in the art of the Attic pointers of the Epic Cycle, ™ 
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The date for coming to fairly probable chronologies! conclusions are 
more almidant both at Kinossis itself and elsewhere for the palace puriod 
thar they were forthe preceding age Typical ware belonging te the early 
period of the Palace was fnmnd, as we. lave seen, to be identical with pottery 
charnetoriario of the Shafi-tombe st Mycenas, and it luts bean shown by 
Furtwangler (Antike Gen, TIL 21) that early * Myoenaent’ aworls like 
came found in the older Shaft-towbs (TV and Vj were onb only isnypentea! 
into but apparently timitated in- Egypt jowards the end of the: Hyksus 
period, As throwing further light on these relations between Egypt ani 
the Acweun as this perial we just mention the facet that at Knossos in an 
arly deposit of thie liter palace ls heen found the lid of at ulabastron with 
the name-of the Hyksos king Khyan” To this general perud of nerve trail 
itiflawnee between Egypt and the Aegean have IM: referred the Sliaft- 
tombs of Myeenaeand the earlier pottery of the Inter jailuce at Kone “This 
would make the older parts of this building-go back to the ent of the 
ihind of beginning of the second millennium Bc, while the pottery fun 
hy Ws on the corresponding floors would telong to the ond of this general 
period or about 180006 | 

Again vases in atone and in carthonwane wes well as others represented in 
fresco belonging to the rantire palace period sucoceding the. closing af the 
store-roonh chests are idention! with vases apparently of metal carried by the 
Kefti people in Egyptian frescoes of the tune of Thothmes TL” ‘This isin 
urmony with other ovidirce that thia mature period of the Palacu at 
Kruwas belunys roughly tu the tite of the AVIEth. Dynasty mm. Egypt. 

Further, thi significaues of the fact has been quile rightly ported our— 
again by Fortwangler, 1 17, and n.4—that the * Hiigelkanne’ does not 
appoar on the Kefti wall-paintings and it seems to be rere im Egypt 
till Ramesaide times, “Thus the close of the XVITIth, Dynasty represents fir 
Knossos at inv wat the beginning of the period of decline, amply evident in 
the kind of dewvadent pottery that regularly appears in. the same context as 
the Bilgelkanne not otly ab Roussos, mswo have seen, but also in Egypt itself, 
ns at ‘Tell-el-Arnarna and elsewhure!' Most of this kindof pottery must 
‘belong to the period begining roughly will tho second half of thy second 
millennia: BAC 

It is significant of the probable tendency of events in this late paxil 
that the decline of Cretan pottory should ho coincident with its attaininent of 
iniversal vurrenoy over the Aegean. ‘The first great chapter im the history 
of Aegean pollery ends here with the downfall of the ‘Cretan. sea-power atl 
the decay of Crotar art. 

The second ehaptir viet concerning we it thes pluce, wis ushared in Ly 
grou) ta the manner of the Tied- Hp Giieek ddd be onferil by De Evans to Ci litter part 


style. That thls ealitlop ees bel (olliwnal ot of the nineteenth, oc the bertuuing of Che 
Was perhayw owing tote feet that the items?  sighteenth ootury, #¢ 


of vhe Cretan potter ba trom eathjocta wees tit © Ree dain i, Aorope, 345-8. 
we etrtsly Wieland ee tn Myo cum of buds Co era Petrie. Fellalidwaree, 17, Pi: SEVI- 
pokber of m Vater titi. KXA. 


© 85,4) vik) 6667, where the date of the 
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events leading to the transfirence of influence in the East Meditermnean from 
the Senth to the North, from the seaccentre to the fiditiiend periphery, from 
Grete to Tonin and Greece. From the point of view of ceramics, the one prewt 
hwritage that the Greek world received from the sea-emmre of Crete was the 
lustrous ghee medium and the traditions of style and techwiyue;, in 
survival or revival connected with its use This process of sirvival, os recent 
researches have taught-us; was much wiore marked in the East whore the new 
forces at work wory less appreciable, than in the West, where alien infence 
was atits strongest. It is through the gradwal grafling nf more eastern or 
post-Cretay oluments on more western or geometric that we can best mnder- 
stunt the cormples formiution of an Attic style 

At Athens, after a prolonged period of rivalry between East anid Wost, 
the old Cretan medium of lustrous black Glave is found to have become 
Belleme and Classic im the course of the aixth and fifth centitries 1.0, 
And with tho old medium it is herdly surprising that ol/l methods of 
technique should alau have survived, Thus we probably have Jong surviving 
tradition mther than accident or ro-invention in the fact that-in the latter 
hall of the sixth cotitury ke, the style with light design on a dark grote a 
fuuntl otve more in competition with thar having dirk design ona light 
ground, 

Tn this connection it will not be found possitite 16 nndeestund the whole, 
development in ite fulness unless we realize that the Attic freseo-parmting of 
the sixth mad fifth centuries Wc, in its turn goes back to traditions that had 
their beginning in Wie Minoan Art of Grote. Thus the rulfgunad styly if 
light design ona dark ground with its revival of a principle whieh dn Crate, 
we we hove seen, isin orgie as old as any lsu of paint in ‘pottery, could hardly 
hove emorred anew from the. condition of Lituney inke which it had sunk in 
the * Mycenaean’ Ago, hail the yevival not gone hand in hand with the equally 
traditional exainple of iu relief and freseo-painter, This technique waia 
the basis on which an slaborate polychrome style in) pottery hail) hoon 
developed in Minoan Crete wlungside of the polychrome art of Hhe freee 
painters And had the colour-pigments boen nx dumblo in practica) mse for 
the jetter as they were on the painted walle of Cretan frulaces, the qroly- 
chrom style in vase-painting worl] probably have survived in practical use 
also. along with the black glaze ground which wu always ite vssential foun 
dation. [nm that case the Greek vases of the fifth mmtury inc. would have 
bean as eh iy polychrome harmony of colour as the frescoes of Polyenaton | 
or the termeaties of "Paragra,“! | 





M fee Boohlim, dna foniedan wad Hatoekew tha jilyelvrete wikeo if Satahestie, em Bt, 
Nebropeles, py, 52-194 Furtwangler, atatde ¥. G724.: The grometrhe Adollicg ware bul jay 
ffummen, Hi, 10, who, however, gine smilie  Ktrurion tom, Hoohinw 8, 91-2, Figa about. 
atiinit the evhdones trom Crete tr unsigiiing ite Fur actual sgrrival af Mites Hee motl ve 
iret extended use of lutea rarniul not to. in poet M peciaman linea, how whew, je. 172 anil 
Corte hot to thi Greek sinliband, Flewhitanm ih a6, Later examples ano thi white. 

“Et bo pot surprising po. linet thst there le llenind Jeley thin al Afhene and thie polyelicomnn 
apparently oan tliunites heen! eneviwal fin the cone am fhorse of Italy. 

Of fabrics tumat for culi ‘or huwhow, Lhe 
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Pilea Pillery with peprestutations of Shrine, Devble-oxe, onl * Horne of 
Conazcrafion. , 


One curious group of fragments belonging to the Paluce period and style 
requires separate classification on aeeount of the constant recurrence of a 
devies which is all the more remarkable, beeause the device itself is of no 
purely decorative value from the point of view of the vase-painter. The 
devices meant is the symbol of the Donble-axe. Fragments with this aymbol 
are grouped fogether from tratiuigs on Fic. 15" Ib must be at once apparent 
that the vase-painter in the case of those fragments could not have chosen for 
representation the Double-axe device because of the value for devorative 
purposes of the ehapes and designs of bronze originils If thot were ‘60 
we might equally expect the reproduction of other weapons sttell as jnlaad 
shields or sword-sheaths like those fram Mycenne. Far fron this laang: the 
cage the only weapon that ever appears in Knossian pottery ie the Duable 
ave. Eleven in eases where the use of the Double-axe device on pottery may 
have become merely deesrative, we liave first'to ask the question. ay to the 
caus: of its representation al all, to the exdlusion of all other weapons of the 
samo class which might be citelas posible, Again in the unvjue ease im 
qnestion if the vase painter had inerely had the design in view he would 
naturally have tuken it. over, ina combination suiting the surfaces at his 
disposal, without any necessity to inke over as well the shape, for his purposes 
lnlifferent, of the object from which the design was oopied Where 
only the design is of interest the actual shape of the object on which the 
destin t0 be copied qeeurs, if taken over as wll, would hovome a positive 
hindrance to the proper wtilization of the deconitive motive fram the pont of 
view of the special kinds of surfxces the grattary has bo ule with The 
donelusion ds that the object bas evidently an mbiurest of ity own quite apart 
from any decorative value bolonging to tt wither in itself or in rolntion to any 
design npen it rewarded merely-as design. And this interest is in an object 
which xppears out of all connection with other objects except such as-are rmugu 
jarly associated with it Ty other eases thse objects arg cither the ‘Horne of 
Consecration’ or the Shrine or both together. Now in the case of one of our 
fragments, No. 1, we have the Double-axe shown as set ap between the * Horns 
of Consecration," in tho case of another, No, 2, we have the sane symbol web 
up in front of a hailding whieh in analogy with other instances eon only: be a 
shrina™ Frow tho decorative point of view what was said of the Donble-axe 
lus tibe said with equal émpliasis of the ' Horns of Consecration” and with 
greater emphasis of the representation of any sort of building. The repre- 
sentation of buildings is so alien fo the potter's art of this period! that here 











* For a fragment from Kuowew with kboiher een fA, al, 198, Fig. 18 Bas abled ih. 10), 
design rewtored,, ew 29 a. vii, S21, Fle 15,0. Fig. 65. 
* Horna of Conseeration on Sanctuary Wall, 
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ee aE there carn only bi eX LMnecis= Teasons for ihe Po presen ha hn | think 
with Mtr Byans that these can only be sought in the realm «ef religous 
symbolism, That the Donble-axe is meant asia poligious syuibol ts ms 


mcr yt hovor call uti il lw thi FA ee Pe of tha building Li athe cade 





of tye af py frasinenia A shrine tedicated to the mm) of the Poubtlo- 
axe wolthd hare been distinguish from huiidings dedicated bo other 
divinities by the onble-axe- sat Op in fromt oof it. aml teem whthin 
por) the altar ny inal visible to thu Worshippers between the * Horns 
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of Comseeration’”. The symbol representative of the power, anil so of 
the divinity of the god, mush to an Eteoeretan have beenas natural both 
without and within the slirine as to Christendom is the Cross—symbol 
of another victory—surmounting a Christian church and vistble again’ 


within npon the altar, 


# Pypoot trom real nékga liad Weati Tortheoins 
ine thiw year with the ljeoowery ofa ahrine with 
ultar in the Palhornt Homes. Thi Morne of 
Cinectation were in their place uyou the whtiar 
‘together with the sacred images, Aswall tratile 


Dcenecax: MACKENZIE. 


avorho)roi) Demliiieax wits mise Foul gem the 
paths of witness, waldlie Medway adele: pale af 
hor Wee the Tila in whieh tho ghaft of s 
dintier doutlease woatlecd See FS vu 
100 
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Timotheos, Die Perser, ue winem Papyras yon Almair im Aufiraze der dentechen, 


Orlenigeselielil herauigepsben yon Une ok Witamowrs-MiLuesnorrn Pp. 
128: Mit biner Lichtdrockinfel Leipziv: Hinrichs, 1O0% 3 mu. 
Tak appearance of on edilie princepe of newly discovered (reek poet ie an event 
Het linpottance of which needs no emphasing The papyrus ery edited hy Prof von 
Wilamowits-Millendari, foun) dating the exearation of an ald Egyptian site niear 
Memphis, givea us at onet the earliest extant Greek manuscript aud a fire sulatuntial 
knowledge of the poet ‘Timothena of Miletua Tlie objects founil with the papyrus 


tnifinate a date not mach wlter the middle of the 4th contary mc, inl the rebate 


chameter of the script in quite in soronlance with this evidenon The poem originally 
metpied siz browl eolymus (20 to Sh limes In earch, weritien culiniotaly, withon’ yaras- 
division), of which ono is almost wholly list, the sscoml ja bud)y mutilated, and tw fave 
four are intact, The editor's arrangement of it in short verses vives y length af 258 lines 
to the part preserved, As to ita entity there je no doubt, for in the concluding sestion 
the author nates himelf, and refers th hie predéeors in hid art and the criticiems 
pauel apon his Innovations —eviticlsms with which we wero alroady acquainted fray the 
eomie putt Phorecrates } anil the aabject isa maval defeat of the Perdans by the Greaks, 
evidently that of Salamis, though tiv name, of place or persuin, oveurs in jt, Henew it ie 
wyulently the wot of the Mere, which we konw from Plutarch to lure heen popular ab 
the time of Agedlans’ oonpaigus in Asia Minor, to which date itz composition probably 


belonge Tite therefore a epectinen al @ class of poem hitherto iminown to ne, the wopor, - 


Tt also repromints a new literary school. Ite chumuteriatios are an e@teeive lie vf 
Metaphor, of whith the plirase “Apeac faiky, manning a abled, quite) by Arizpotla (Fer, 
HoT bf) ie quite # moderate example: The poem lias neither historical nor ethic) 
bilimeshs ik is pearl y an txereise in poetic diction, of great. interest fo us ng an example 
Of e now stave of Greek artlatle developunert, ltt mot lutrinsicall of high literary merit. 
So torture! je the language thot Prof, vou Wilindgwitt-Mallendori® fluids it inipossthle to 
translate itinto any modern lingnage, but gives inatend 4 Grek jlraplinee afber the suse 
of the acholiasts. [fe alao giver a full dikctasion of the tnetre, character, and contente of 
the port, ant, inher, provides everything that-an edifus princeps should have -w enabfe 
Lie Kewher properly to kpprevinte the nuw dikcorerr, A wapanite fecnwely edition of the 
jupyria be ales pulilighied (at 12 mares), comtmining seve Photographic plates, the editur'y 
reatored text, and a shurt introduction. | 





The Tebtunis Papyri, Mint |.; editet by It P Gaawrent, A. & Hirwr, andiJ. G. 
Savery, Pposixe 674s with U plites. Lendon amd Now York; Prowde, ipo, £2 p<, 
nel 

Thir large voluma, published alike for tha uiversity of California (which finanded the 

espelition anil wee the paps) jmil the Greco-itoman branch af ihe Egypt Exploration 

Pull, which lent the sereices (previnwsly pledged to them) of Mearm Grenfell-and Hint, 
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gives 4 iret inetalineny of the papyri fon at Tebtunte in the winter of 1990-1000, This 
aietion denis with the pepyel Ivow the cemetery of anumimied orocodiles, some of which 
animale were found to be wrapped in, or stuffed with, rolls of papyn, many of thom of great 
tength, ‘The dateof.all thetexts here printed lice between 110 and abont tjac, Only fyur 
are literary ¢ tow containing short lyrica! excerpts from imknnwn anthom, while one iy a 
Frou of 4 colltion of epizmiios, and another coutuine portions af Homer TL IT, 
O5-210, with severn! critieal sigue Thi luk of the woltime, liwever, ia compel of 
official ducuinents, notibly those of the saoypnpeurecd of the village of Kerkeosiris, 
giving elaterare detnila with regard to the distribution of crops in the village Tam, oni) 
the revendes derived dhere!rom. “Pho dale are somitiatios! ina valuable appwmnidix, which 
gires o clear Wietelient Of tlie varioye classes i! land tenure in the Fayum Gq Bawden, 
Kypel, Oujouyury, 1nd verioin dialer coteviries |, atl the pevenios drawn Cri thir for the 


tate, andl throws considernble light on the manner jn which ailitury settlers (enromo: und 


others) were planted ay the lant by the government A eeoond appendix deals with the 
vexed question.of the ratio between eiiver anil copper auider the Prolemins, enbyerting the 
ch belief in ao wntio of 1205), be predacing «lear (melances of vinnversion of afleer inte 
copper drochtnae at rates from S007 1 to 37a 1 It ib coteyuently maintained thot thie 
notion of Mireyunlity of weight between silver and) copper drachimae mnet be giver up, and. 
atheory of Hezling’s jaadopted which gives.a weight of from 15 to 20 gmmimes to 9 peje 
af St copper dirachme, and coneqientily @ mitin of value betwoen. vilver aid copper of, 
approkimaiele, 30.4, Thess two appemliow eomtuin Pie gist vf the while volume, bul 
‘iti is cdilttbwile Gf deta) bn Le while will lie essential) tis the elinket of Minlernbe 
BOTT ICe, 


The Republic of Plato, edited witli otitical note, commentary, dnl appenilices, liy 
James Anau, Vol_{, Books 1—V.. pp.xvi--3d4; 13a: Vol di’ Hooks VIL—X_ und 
ludexes, pp. vi+532. Cambriiee University Press: iid. 1Bz. 


Thia is # full critics! amd explanatory edition of the Meqrullic, stuwilat in wenle te suit of 
Jiwett- oo! Coryphell, ‘The text de leased prinwrily, oie natural, on Parisinue A fwhiel 
Mr. Adnan lise te-collate] for hinwelf), the next MS. in withority being Vendtis 0. then 
VonvtueZ aml Monucensis gq, thea Angeliouay, ‘Tho commentary aima at being objective aml 
imperial, bins! ona close-stily of Plato's own writings anil these of fia contemporaries, 
ail wlriving to eaclitke inlevprvtatione ie the light of wilieniniit philearphy. The (ridiees 
inglilo-o gles led Uat-of orrort bi the MSS,,which will be usefal to palaeng raps, ini! a 
table of tho’ conjectoral readings adopted in the text (94 in all, of whieh Mare duu tu 
Mr Ado himeetf}, Among the appendices jaa toll examinationof * Matw's Nonler” 
Ofowhich wilject Afr, Adom hes made a special stinky, A volume nf prolegemena ie 
prectuiaed bs-coniplide Khe elibinn, 


APIZETOPANOYE BRMMOAIAL Facsimile of thy Culex Veuntus Warciawws 474; with a 
profane liv J. Wirtteve Waid, aslan introduction he TS Wo Annes, Py. 34344. 
Lainidlisti iol Taghiig) - [ prisitecl for the Archawdlogien! Coatitupe of America, aint the 
Sieiety for Lhe Promotion of Hellenic Stille), 104 In portfolio, ge; loll 
nioreca), £o) te 


This volume containe 6 onmpleta enllaty pe focetmily of the Codes Veneton of Aristophanes 
eotepetrtine He seven dntiiie— Pale, onl, Pegs, Aovighte, Bicue, Pooce, Fieepe—with 
a dlidrt prefhen ley Prof, Whilte, of Harvard, explaining the purpose of the pulilication, 
anda Tull putieouraplitedt introduction hy Mr. Allin. The Qollex Venotua waa preferred 
ti the Kevernes on the-pround thot it iw lose well known, and while te text the: Venntue is 
mith bulerior ta. its tival, its schalm aro jopestio{ly aupertor, and ure of -essential 
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lnyportanee for Hhe celiliciay of Artatop tinea Mr. Allen aesigne the MS, jo the Pith 
dentine, wil wives fll details ae to the work. of the several esribes anil) carredtors, jane Vie 
urritizement of the scholia. ‘The photographs, which have bemn minulely cumpare! with 
ihe original by Prof, Wionello Ley!, ore pleat atl good. 


The Argive Heraeum By Castes Walnerers. Vol. [ General Tutroduction, 
Cholige, Ardilisetiime, Marble Statuary. atu] Tnscriptions. [Arechseologion) Lustitute 
af America: American School! of Ulascical Studies at Athens) Pp.aix+ 33), 4f 
“plates and. many illvetrations, Boitom and New York: Honghtow, Mifflin, & (%., 
1902, 23 Te Gi. 


‘Tlie work, which is to le completed in two volumes, iy tho definitive pablieation of the 

-remiltsof the excavations of the American School wh Athens, :on the site af the Argive 
Herseumn (1482—4), ‘Ten geutiemen ore nonind om the title-page as eaiperwting with Ie, 
Walidatein, lint those who take part it the qireent volume are four. Mr. HS Washine- 
ton dpeerihes the guoliey of the mihbourhood, expeclally. ia Lbeacigani the exeavathime, 
Me. EF L. Tilton expplies an oluborite mecount of the arclitectienl! remaina of which the 
Hiowt Important are the enccesaive temples. Of the first, the trares are scanty, and the 
restoration. ia conjectural The dat for-reeonatmieting the sedi) teaple ane fairly enan- 
plete, The ineeriptinns an stone andl lap are plished anil discused by Moers oR 
Hichandesn aul J, RK Wheeler, The fomuiniler of the Volnme ia contributed by thw 
prinnipal author, De. Wialdatein, A pemaral Tatroduction discnew the enltof the Argive 
Hera; the sopography of the site; the ancient wuthorities relating to Ube temple and: ite 
statue; the history of te Heracum in legendary and histurical tinved = the evidenee of the 
lindane hearing on the gensrsl questingie of hiktery ; the history of previous excoeations, by 
Guner Gerdin uf Vuleness in 1891—8/ andl be Ranyaled In 1653; the lisory of the 
exenrvatious lyethe Aimerican Sclwol’ in three enceessive years (1802—4). [nw chapter on 
the marble stiatrary from the Heraeum, the scniptoml remainé are tilly disci, Of thesa 
the mom linpottant mnt tmerote ate the architectural sculptors from the Second 
Triple, Dr. Walleieln argune that they are homogencousin etyle, and Lhut they Were 
produced wlout 420 000 tinder the iinmidiute mperintendence uf Polyolwitns. 


Ancient Athens. Ey Ensess Annmm Ganonxe, Pp, 570; with mapa, pling, 

amd itoetrations, Lamon: Statmillan & 0.1908 Bia wet. ; 
Tle uhiwe work de w dleaerlptive meccint of Ancient Athens, with special reference to the 
reniiind extant i xifo, The tomtoent eis the main topographical, bat tie tepograpliy be 
considered in teiation to tha: engcessive historical porte, Thom, aftor a general acconnt 
of th ite, the tiatiral festures, the rivers aad water anpply, and Uae principal builiting 
materials employed, the author disomecte the walle anil grates ‘the Acropolia hefore the 
Persian ware : ihe town wt tie sane early period ; the Acrapotie in tee fifh century, more 
particularly tho Parthenon and other Acropolis boildings 5 the purlifie tortiibinge in the neieh: 
bouthood of the Acropotia ef the tiith ated fowrth ventures | ie meenenemnts if the Conensicns, 
ated the retains of Hellenistic ond Roman Athens, Chapters follow oy the route of 
Pousaniae fo Allman on the topography af tlie Pirieiua 

By a wlight but ot Megitinate extansion of tho scope of the book, early Attic art im 
genoral wad the ast of the sopulehral reliefs are mumowhat fully liscreee) mt well ae 
the worke nue strictly associated with the wrehitectnte anil topograpliy wf the down, 

The bevk jv Mlustratel with ntiimerane views, in tny: Unees laken from unfandlior 
dandpeinte (lint sometimes toc eunill tis alow the detalle satisfactorily), with orehitestural 
itriwitga for the? sminet part the work of the lure Peof, Middleton (und puablivhed in ths 
rd Supplenenury Paper of the Hollonie Society), and with an excellent map, lnevineg-o 
tron«parent sheet erperimpored tp show the anclent remains in: teelation, 
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Grischiéche Vasenmalerei: Anewali! bervormgenler Viwenbilder, By A. Powt- 
 Waesanew aed Ko Rewmoty, Parte i-iv, With 40-plate Munich ¢ F, Beuck- 
mann, 100-1002, Earl 40 nm 


Aided liva fund) at the dliposal Uf (he Bavarian | bodenie der IV iaenahaften, Prof. Fart 
wangier fe aninlatingy tha exaniple of the ently nintoenth-centiry savants, auch as Milliw 
mul Millingen,: whe gave to the world sumptuone volumes iu whieli Vase-paititings wern 
roprediiced with the best reenlte then possible. [1 ie meediess to nay that the work under 
(omiidéretion is fur in advance of fly prelecessury aw regents scientific ROCU TRE AY Se pune 
having een apnrnil to take the Ulustrations the standard reproductions Of the subjects 
Herr Hoichhold, 1 whom tile part-of the work is duc, le not anal’ d moat ascent pl taled 
drvightanun, bul thoroughly conversant with the technical aspects of vaee-paintiny. as 
fies be snet from the reliable notes he hay appended to the descriptions of the plates, 

Phe work will be completed (for the rest) in wx parte, bat Tt hae heen thonght 
well to give ii prilininary naties of thos: isaned up to idate, which wourprive forty plates, 
Vhutrating 20 vase. Of these no less than ix ore devoted to a eouplebe reprodnetion of 
the Wrango-vyase, including: separate enlargements of dutailé—a mucli-nasded work, dnl 
one that hus become expecially walahle in view of the recent catastrophe which befell the 
vus, Two other early blavk-tigured vases are given, all the rest heing red-tigured. 
Anioug the latter are three cane uf Euphroiios, thise in the Uritish Mose, the Louvre, 
and Munich, : the ‘Tiupersie’ cup of Btyges and the! Vivenzio! Wydria in Naples with 
the ane: dnbject ; the magnificent Talos race in the Jutta colleation, and the equally 
niaguificent Aimaconmnachia Kimter at Naples; the Meidiaa hydria jn the British Mnsenm : 
apd Gd Ane bilingual’ amphore in Moniek, prolably ty Andokides, The rest ate chivtly 
lunge red-figtred vases if ile | fine 'etyle af 450-499 we, but all iy he desteiliedl ay chee 
Pourrs. All the drawiige ate teprodiver! in Plititiepy exeupl twee which sae in eolegr. 
Six vases are witirely new publicahons; and several others, auch aa the Meidias vase, hive 
vever lehore Ween saliifaotoriiy repred ticed. 


Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée National d'Athenes. By ML Coiaicnox 
wi Lb. Corve [Bibhothiqor: des Ecole !rangaises, Fasc, BS). Dyextieets. Paria: 
Thorin ot Fils, 1002 25 1 


This lutest suldition to the (rowing marles cif ip Lo-cdnte Vise Catilogues duzerihes the 
Cillections ju the National Miequrn at Athans, with thw exception of the Acropotie fiw 
mete of whieh Dre Woltors minh Gracl are at work, and «ome of the later Greek 
vies With reliefs or matililed in the form of fcures No less than (088 vases are Hlescritied 
im detail, classified nceonding to-date and faltie, with full daformation ws i provenance, 
Lercshaniliy vue, mail bihhiognmphinal references. The: aurlier Ilack-figured! filiries of Oorinth 
il Jott re i classified with the ectentifie discrimination that we are entitled to de- 
ind at the present day, and tie aransmnent of enme of the Primitive waree bs apt to he 
ishing ; Init the actoa) dearriptions of the vue are quite ale nabe. AL euppllernott 
with jmbexes tna since been iaanéd, and it le winlirstood (ud Uhe aheenen of Hluatrations ts 
the Cotalogre ta to he-utoned for by the enheeqnent publication of in Atlas Uke those if 
the Loyrre Collestion. Tie eertain) y she © necesaitv for « collection contatning eo 
any tinlyte vases, and falarice Hhit are entindly orepresmted iy the Ruropean collections. 
One of the principal features of thy Athume eolloukion ia the magnificent ere of white 
lokythi, those with fanoral aclijocte alone nuinbering no leas thon 164, Many of there 
foul i Eretria have subjects of special jntorest. Tho ordinary BP. and BF, fabrics are 
adoqualely represente, and in ench variety us to dispose for ever of the old notions of an 
Ttiliun origin fur theme quase, Artiste’ signatiice are tant, bot the names of Evergidos, 
Parnphaioe, and Phinthia secur, winomg others, | 
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Catalogue dea Vaset Peints de la Bibliotheque Nationale. fiy A.-um Kionen 


2 col¥. Pp. 7 ‘Thirty-four pliitee aml 100 text [lustratione Pare: Lenunx, 

Loo) 0 
This work, now just completed, gives a fall descriptions of tlie collection of neurly Lan 
vases in the National Lihrary at Paris, “The fisest spoctmenta, wich da the Arkesilas cup, 
lave alremly Mien wleqnalel y inatrvted in te Atlas of MM. Milliet wud Girandon, but thw 
Wintealte plidtouraphity pluties inl text-druwitws of thee: two volumes serve th avec lithe 
the publicntion of all io moe interesting vases in, Hho collection, ‘The first vail jam, 
dealing with the early anil BLY, vere, tescrilies Sith, jovliding we fine Chalelilinn od 
i‘yrenalé apecimens, antl the awe of Asumets with: Athos and Poseidon: the restate 
nisinly Attic JLF), al average iuerit, wilh very fuw chefs Coeur, "They: inciade-ylates by 
Epikietok, the Dulon euj of Euphonic, aad: the fine oup aligned: byt BR leopliralen extutl 
Anmaié 11. ‘Therw ie profien with bistorieal account of the ctilloetinon, asic Faull bedives 
ure dleo grven. 








Elassisch-Antike golischmiedearbeiten im Besitae Sr. Bxcellenz A. J, 
von Nelidow, Desdhr. iil or vou Luewnm Vottax. Bi, Li 4) Tabelty th 
Fathendruck, 37 toxt-illustrationnn u. vignettes. ‘Leiprig: Here, | 
SQ im. 

tie Pollak, the compiler of this impurtant eaialogie of golil ortianvents, line chosen: far yh 

fifle sufficinly munprehonsive to inelide aot oily tho dire products of Gireek yt, ae 

exerchied in Gineeo, tut everything wade onder ite mepinatiim mi tho imek colonics of Ania 

Miner, Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, the shoves af the Masime ail Anges suse und the Aceon 

islam Hie Juutiileation. it We be found, bot dn the: matin w! the famoiw Neinlow 

eullwction. and dhe ciecometaueed onder which it laa Teen formed. 
“ML di Notidow acjuired lls treasures entirely fey ponchos: (about one-tenth from tie 


Whittall cotiection, Comstantinople,) oud wlmest: wntitelr in Greece ail phe Obieruan 


Kan pire, eo. that thongh the talk of jt iv pure Grotk work, there wre eduu vbjects, euch wa m 
Lydian pecturs! (Pluie XV), 4 Hittite ‘statuette (No, 511), and w Perso-Grevk neckines 
PL, STIL), which show'strong local inllmench, while othura, wach oa the Syrian earrings 
Noe 208, 200), alow a Oriental idearon into-a Oreck mould. ‘Theoprovenaned btmelal 
to the objoute cows where they wer boaghl, mak their tepited plaice of origin, but lay 
carvfal vomparisan with otlicr of authanticahel pliers, Heer Pollwk lus Leen nlilic te 
atrive W! a reasmalle ceviuiity in tie mutter The oullictiim eoutwine G61 olijects and the 
ithe of clissiflowtion adopted tv i aliconologiog) wial historica)  one—vhy earrings, 2h in 
nitiber, ate further aabdivided Into: Owe man groups, secording: ae the ides underlying 
tho dosign ta a Teprecentation uf an-actwal thing, be a haw —hunitie, ullezurieal, qrinul, ete, 
opm yrarely etrurmnti! frie in tlibe erm tiin Herr Pollak oleerves hid in thin enrbient 
Croek jewellery the mulerial le entively subontinate th the iigign, ind colour (stones or 
cumin!) de only need) tis eubiniei He beauty, wherede fi tate Mellonistic work the sesigny ur 
merdlya meaia to dhow olf te etonas—a phase which, i.eculptare, fila ity polled ity the 
Pateryrenn rollefe. 7 

Thy ditfinlty of o chrmmligical classification lite ia) the fact that while we Enow inost 
Abont the virmaumentaf the fourth aud I eealury Be, Uw majority Of extant gold 
weenie ite fro UWellowistin Uioes, Which Horr Pollak anbdivites oe fullowe: Early 
Hellunietic eine. 150 cer: Hellenistic, cire, 100 pc. ¢ aod Late Hellenistic, yp to the ond 
of chespienl times: the word" Roman.’ be corefally ayutile, becuiae the guld ornaments vf 
the puri ford in dtaly fof. tlie umrrings 299, S00) are probably importutions fron 
Syris. 

The whule collection Lows Larpiirtait thot it be difunlt to singin ont amr epocial object, 
Hk the Lydion pector? (Mate XVI.) 0 beautiful fourth: cemtory fonerval gold wreath 
from Mytitene (Plite Wiennd a axth nentery deathmek froev Sides (Plate VEL) fovterial 
with sinus So. 11, orm exceptionally linpertant, The currings art all picked: speciniena, 
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ahd itisto he reyretil that the plates (frum sphotogmphs) die ee Ute. justice to thls 
Geliente workmamlip—el the lyns-beol earrings (57 eyy An ttopuliichel lrronre 


(Alexandr with a lance) fe given af & Inil-piese on pp. 138, TE. 





Kleinasiatische Mimzen, Bami Tt, ‘on Y homor-Biewen, [Somdemahrifiende 
daterr, archfdl, fintititer in Wiem Band TM Pp B75, with TP photographie 
plites. Virnmas Wiihlar, 100, SE ui, 


This book is af expital importance not only for namisruray but. alee forall students of 
the history anil geography of Asin Minn ‘The prem) coment hye tlie ereomd -voltinee 
extenila fromy Ligeia to Cappaidlecia 7 ibe serriete whieh arm trewbed at greated, Tengthy are 
Painphelin, Pisilia, anil Cilicia, Besides polishing uuariy new varieties of eqina, the 
sitthor supplies nimercis uutrectiona af previota descriplons, mealings, and atteibrtions, 
Tle sections dealing with Aspoudna, Selge, and Side are specially mbtoresting, while jot» 
litte freah fight fs thrown.on the satmpel comage, In connexion with thi latter paint if 
may be meted! that [mbwof PPO Tee agen inet the posailltite af si entiFy in the quirtraita 
of initividual eatraye from the money they iaemd, olding thet the beala which appear 
upon their coins merely represent an tileal type, varie aécording t) the capries of the: die 
cutter, Not much addition i4 made to onr knowledge of the Selencid perind, beyond thu 
prokahle wngowetion that Selancia al Calyemlomm was.a tint of Antiocline VIL. anid af 
Selewme VE. The liataf raloemarka ocearring an Greek imperial pinees [a consiterably 
eettinde!, Malone (Pistia) and Aina (fonia) pike thelr places fier thie fires tiie mniony 
the cities Phat até kit! to hive etriok tmoney. On the other fant, Anatase (Lye) 
(lisappeats From te lit. Pithorto reo coin have heen mavned te the Clini Aphroe- 
Nisine, bur a eprom come da here milir ant for attrilinting to tat \nipertaut tiwn tw 
Histinet. preompe of ihinecrshel wilwer pidees (the aertes with the hasty! formerly civen to 
Mallos, wml that with Athous Parthonus anil Aplivdlite sentoil between ephinses firmaérly 
given Lo Nedglilem), yea Well oa a nitiiyptie colonial ecm, The dikcwesinn of the pialing qoin- 
typet of Riera ie uo chatucterisfte example of the masterly way in whinh diffonlt 
problems are hundlinl: Outof the total miniker of 273 pages, State lewoted te aslilitioma 
to Volitam |, and 48 ii a singularly couplate aet of indexes which) cover both volumes, 
The photigraplie plates reach thy highest eval of ereellonce. 


L'Histoire par jes monnaies. Essai: de nomisontiqne ancienne. Par Taiopowr 
— erweacdt: Pp. iv oie 5 with @ photographie plates, wl 20 cote to the tert. Porm: 
Ernest Lerons, bide, 10 ff, 


My Reinachs hae rovies| aint reprintel in thia convenient [pen Mie more terportait of tlie 
urtiniee vonteituted by film to warhote poeidilinals daring the pasttifleen yeare The range 
Of wibjorte covered ia a wile one, mk inangy pores of histertcal jmierest are tmeiual opon, 
Specia} mention may be mms of the esenyu that dea) with the nolative valine of the prectoate 
netals im antiynity, with the gumelogy af tie Kings of Ponte, with the recently 
Nheeivered dition ty ie roval tine al Tthpnin, ail with tie alvnastion of Ceamimagene. 
flaw fice the artists * Aeron irl" Dittdeles ol Bithy niin” ar satisfactorily | wf 
ae more mvtha Ming heiig imide responsible for the former, awl Fliny's eilitere for the 
jattor, The papers mebided in the welome tommber 25 in all, "Thicte ia sev imiles, 


Parthia fiy Waewres Waorn, Pp bexzviii+290) with map and a7 photographic 
plite: Liwilon: Pentel by Order of tha Trostes, 10G. Hie 
Tits volume (the twantythinl of the aries) i+ slewotel towne Of the most dleenre wid 
lifficalt sections of Greek niinidmuties,. Twenty-five youre lave paséel ainice Cardner 
| pa 
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published his Parthian Coimege Un the interval, sy many Gow coms hare leet rection 
that Mr. Wroth has found tt necemary th attack the queetion af classifiention ile mwa Mle 


introduction gives a clear enunery of the little that ia certainly known of the story of 
the Arscidue, ais] a full dikewsdon of (he renaone that have guided biti in diatnibuting 
the code amony tlie various mottarchs While the arrangement makes no claim to almolute 
fluility, it undoattedly marke m very reat wdwamce, It it mainly in regard to the enrlier 
reigns thai the wow classification differs fromthe old, “The ciseivery of va clvtel tetradracling 
has shown that a dradhon forterly uigued to Phriapetios really Welonge to Artalanus [. 
This ontails ueeuure changes, ineloding the transference ti Mithradites U1, of the coins 
kitherts uttritinted toa Mithradates f. Attention mov be ealled to the interesting tables 
proving the existence-of comtemporanoone ruliry, each laying tlaim ta. the kingship, 
Separate sections.of the Entrodnetion steal with thir denominations And weight, Hie dite, 
the types, and the epigraphy of the Parthian coinuye, The monogram and syuiliola ave 
(ls analysed with the view af ‘seein how far they furnish a clue to the mite; the resnila 
ute here iliiefly negative. ‘The pliotograplic plates are got, The Indexes and Tables nore 
on an éver mer complete zeale thin oxoal 


Coins of Ancient Sicily. By G. Ff. Hurt. Pp ox+256; with i) photograpliin 
plates, eighty illustrations in the text, onila Misp Landon > Conable amily, L900, 
ata, mit. 


Tlie book i= ectendbed fie Che general wlileit rather tha for the specialist in niuniemaries: 
It wime ot giving a complete exetch of the coinage of Sierly fromm the earticst ferial down 
wo ftoman times ‘The comm for Wnetmilnn have leet net carefully chosen, A: short 
Appenilis jlealé with the igsnes of Malta aul Pautellaria: “There ape tyed ivbeces ond 
very tewfel ‘select liblingeaphy”: ‘The plates arn very pool 


ll : 
eopographia Attica, Fulhlit lon, Kimenusrr, Vol UW, Pp. wit+ii0, Berlin: 
Heiney, Lit 28 om 


This second volume (conrploting the work) contain the nanws fino A tO), o comepectin 
of names armmoged coder umes, tables of the aceliooe from 663/2 pc, aul an index of the 
imcriptiows in whieh gajw have been Med ju this work. The whole work is a complete 
aul invaluable lexfeou of thonames of Athenians (including alieue who received tho 
citizenship) duwn to the tine of Angastus, Lt contains aleo some-nsefal steummata of this 
more important families, The use of it is samewhot hindemd hy the nature of the 
foont which has hown employed for the healings of tet articles 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der classiechen Altertumswissenschatt New 
Fil, lip 6, Wresows. Supplement, Parr Pp. vi¢ecolime td | Plan, Saathpeart- 
Metzler, 1905, 4 wi, | q 

The first part of thie supplement contains additions and corrections to the first four 

voliines alrealy published, inclnding article ‘Athmai® (61) colomt=) by Wachamuth, 

‘Chvine' (17 eolinine) ky Kornemion, and * Demokraria® (25 colina) by y, Setuvier, 

















A Popular Handbook to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, Ny ET. Coon. Pp xxti+T4, 2 plana Temilon: Macmillan, 103, Dik. 


This guile to the gallecioe of the Department of Greek anit Rowan Antiquities (with 
which ae ineluded the Gol) Ormament Rewi, the Ronmoo-British Row, ail the 
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Exiihiitona af thie Coins of the Amelente) ia a doinpiintion for-whieli not” only the official 
publications, tut avery lange-number of other booke and periodicals, have |wen ald ule 
qoniribatian,. 


= ———— — Ss 
— 


The House of Seleucus. Ky E.R. Gevax, 2vol. Pp cio) ase 6 plates onal 
Stunpe, Larnlons Arnold, 1902. “05, 


This led toomegeaph not merely on the reyal lietory of thé Selenctdan, but on Hellemisne it 
the provinces which woreoontamed in their Empire, Apart from ite readable style, 1 i 
Imtiapeneeble aw me eullection of material, especially for the period from thé beginning i 
: Um semis oeniey whieh iinet overs ly Meayren ail Sie, The operant dae 


dally na sihcerne: the rai ity gern seriis, ‘Viz,, tlie“ eoina bf thw ry A ureatt’ ileal af 
valuable minke! reinting to the qnstern province of the Piapies | Tenlsp To he fonmil in the 


itis adie nt y the aittly cu ttuoneggenpl on Belencit hidary, ‘Tha tai rlustrate i 4 
wetine af the tevul ovina wil a moridé heal dy the Louvre (Arwit, 103, 104), wlileli le with 
aniie prolibility reguiied as a portral df Antineios TUL. There law very full Index. 


sur I'Histoire de Milet et du Didymeion. By H Hatesoniiutes. 
[Bibllothaqtn de TReole dis Hatter Faudex} Pp 2+528 Bouillon; Parle, 1902 


M. Hanesollior’s work vontaine twelvd chaptora (ol which aix have already ayipeared im the 
Revue de Philulogie, while the rest are entirely new); they are-preeeded by a collection of 
the ancient texts relating to Didyma mul the Didymeion. Tha sqbject lo treated im three 
parte corresponling 16 the Macwdimian, the Belmteid, and the Rotunta periods, turinging the 
history down te the end of the frst ceutury after Clirist, Thu tlt Wanple, burub’ by 
Darina, ie not dealt with, The special feature of the book le the elaborate treatment whicli 
ie geoorled. te the epigraphic material, much of it previonaly unpublished, and nearly all 
of great historicnl importunmse, espectally for the Sulencid periad, The book iv well 
inile nicl, 

Hileithyia. By Pau Bac. Eotsnahy of Missunri Stuiic, Vol d., No, 4.) Pp. vi -00, 

Univ: of Missonrl, 1902 $1.00, 


This tract sete ont with un attempt to prove that the primitive idols of the * Island? and 
*Hrettidole* ippes, cod aearies of * Mycenaean! anil * post: Alyeensenn” alaluetbes, represent 
anceorly ‘gocilees of generation anil childbirth. Bnt the anthor fale to teeagnise. two 
faute which ell ngainst hie argument:; (1) the accentuation of sexual organs, whiel:, 
he thinks, typified her cliarsctar, waa for pttinitive art ihe only ovailahle waw of Indioating 
aox, amd (2) epecintiantion of the functiona of deities is utterly forsigm to the period it 
yoesiion, Two chapters on Sanctorries of Filuithyin and her Representation in Art_are 
followed ly. one deuting fully with ‘Votive Cferings to Deitive of Childbirth’ The point 
Mr, Haur raisea in eontexion with aaske of ‘Eileithyia lately found in. her Upetts at 
Paros, which hi sngyeéeta hol some csili-use similar te the seremoninl weqring af the 
Demeter-mnsk* wt Phennoe \(Puns- «iti 1h), seeme well worth developing furtler. Aso 
conti bition to mythology, the treatise oilers from the prevailing tandeney to ose aycient 
aitheritie inerely as a! Uterery eapplement’ to the immnmete, 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon. ity AS Mcnnar. Pp, xii+17&. 17 Plates, 
de, Londun.: Sinha: Miutrey, HG. EL de 


Thisilisoussion of the eealphores of the Parthenon Je lied ona eounie of leetires oddly) 
Lo etidente of the Raval Acadimy, ail ie planted "on artiste mare that on arclimedlogienal 
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lites” Tr wonformity with (ke purpose, controverted questions, atoh me Chose of noorerusht: 


ture and Interprention, pm toocked on lightly. - The anthor deals misinly with the artistic 
anil aesthitic quetions invalywnt, anil with letnils al aetilproval trentinent ealaulated fo 
dulersut practiainiy atislaute OF atl ‘The ptincipal anlijeots discussed in airecession prez the 
ecneral vonditions determining the charter of the different sculptures; the oomposition 
of the peillimente; tie composition and trestment of the metopes ; Ove fmeve, considered 
ne to ite general schanu, and with peferenue ta details of execution; the Athunt Parts, 


A concluding chapter takes (he retder dloug thir frites, pointing out the churmeteriatios uf, 


rach whats | 

Thin (latod pike Hho minet finportant extant ail ptures, andthe Must necessary selection 
for the MS. gouress: Tn particulier, « folding plate,.ex fer long, contaue inp pocket, 
giveen photographie reprwtuntiqn of the frie, i} inches high, milwtantially seit wharile in 
the Elgin: Hoom Excerpts fran Currey'sihrwings ane alao alld, which the readin cay 
place AE tee wehaluan, by nee of Ube dulenuibers The numerntion of Prof. Michwelis ia 
nmiplivvidl Hitomgliwit. 


Die Insel Cypern, pine Landiekunde anf historiecher (trindlage. By EL Owemarien en. 
pele, Onellenkimle mul Neturhewhreitiwng 2 maps, veologicnl sertion, und 9 
tenga le heck Pp. xwl+4s8. Mitochen: Ackdéemann 12 a: . 


Thies ts the firat volume ofa work Inwhich the author's sim. appears to be to. give a picture, 
fire of the netital worditinns of the talond) with all the altemtions which they hive nnder- 
gone iy the coupe of aanturies, with or without the help of Hian, next of the historical 
Hevelopament of ton Wine in the beliind, 0b fs Io fit a liittoriml pengmpliy in the 
illest arti of the wonl The vohomw highs with on abstract of the Orieutal Hterary and 
epigraphic sources of vor kaowiedge of the islam! (the Ploonician and Cypricte inscriptions 
are Tot Tore Lion ruferned to), This de followed: by section (alware dealing with the 
wikjeet from the point of view af Idaterie development) om the name of the (alaiul, its 
gemyraphical prditiin, yealaey aud filivsionl geography, climate, rinerdl products, fora anil 
fauna, and tlie alder maps; a bibliography (in some points supplemuntiig, in other to he 
mupplementet by Vobhem'+ work), and an twlex (which includes mfernmces to call thn 
wiathin's ather writimgs on the sarmewihjest). The withrapoegergraphiol pottion jateservel 
for the secoud part. 





Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter der Griechen. Py VL W. ne Vineet 
Po. u+272 Leyilon: Eo. Tell, (08 4 1. 


Drove Viger holde thatthe maimaproy of all woralip of stocks, stones, trees, anil animale 
lw She belie!’ that they have evula opal lew ore imndwelt ly spirit. Srmbolion, in hi 
Fiew, played on part hi primitive religion, the Key Go which oynet Ine ought fy tie atuly 
iif existing euvage tostom and nevth. fot bt are tiene with tesa tie ilark depigetios 
of Hellenic relizion, we mnat sot out with a thorongh examination and classification uf tin 
vestiges of mom-anthnnprmorphia worships which tt retained. This tuak j= adiniratity 
prefered fn the present work. “The ini qnoe f deitce Tiletity atl attiitig, io 
exlittilte! oyiber tie munis Lealins Of Blin Adele “Tp, poll Atul (ale, orl a whi 
ld Piiielividiel wecnling to four carelilly defied aliagee iti tin S freeing © Gl tine mitiien) from 
the material chject, « prow whisk correapomial with thegmwth of anthripomorpiien 
Por pocpoen af reference, thicss *ontegecies ' aro rxcdilantiy elineen, imt aa tryarde tive 
luler atagen, we imag shitiht ebiether inany of the examplie given are runlly eurvivale; 
Whether Bornes Kriophoros, fur Instance, wos ever u tay, or Atheun Hippie w horse, — 
The author law jot of course attempted ti solve Khe manifoll probiliine cotuneate! with 
his subject-matter; on anvern! poms he originates on notes Uinmimnating comments, bul 
mee ae a Wartiing, we-oonld dispenee with the notions of deal anl-dying hypotheses which 
he hes profixet to dike Ereawure of fuels, Pie inilines, do heii typegraphicel, anik p 
MMbthogpragihiw of medline withorltins, iomplety the tiefilnass af ihe work. | 
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Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur und Eunst By Geon Whtcxem 
Pp Ste 108 i natratlona in text Leipely: Twaboer, 1 2B mm 
The first purt-of thia work doale with the Hterary evilenes for thi: atithor's Uhevts that tlie 
Sirens are departed eodle dm: hint-form > thar peal iv du clebrpate ebay of the Siven or Harpy 
type in Ari, whicl, in hie view, expresses the prinltive condeption of the Soul aaa bind. 
Alony with onlenialle proof that this conception wie Wilesjranl in Grespe we are given 
comliinetiona ao Lir-felched a8 to weaken the effoey of the argument, The * twittering’ af 
Homerte shades, the funilixe 40 for the wings ef w ihory"nspinatinn wf tregie choruses, in 
fact any aud avery alludion to binds, Givwr bo flee fenthars (last (tl the Hyperlwnean shy, be 
foromd jntd commexion with Ue IWed-alape of fin woul, The anthor relies dironyghont mu the 
Crhost-hypothuia which bi the dériler cel in inytliology. Not only Stren and al} thoatr 
weil kindred, lot tlie Whole race of Nympheare spirita of the dead) Yeti furprun: 
five man, the tree; the fwuntain, the unconny-looking rock, haw w won) Gf the Wwiy non: 
hnman spitite met, one thinks, play no emiall-partit bis mista, And }f Nyruple aul 
Sire were dinply ghosts, whener the popular bellef that thaugh Hey Ilved longer than 
tush, they died aud were Worle | "Tho Sirens of tho Oilyesey seem tu us to belong to 
ver different category fron that In-whicis De. Woicker places them ; ther home is earely 
not Hues bot Wonderland, and primitive religions lielieds liad am {tthe to do with then) a 
with the Laestrygone of the (yelopes Pliner admit! gives m0 bint af Chele Lird-furm ; 
why aul! when they woqttired it in beter Art pemaine an imeilved problem is 
The bouk's wale a2 @ histirv of a facinating artistic -cameception ia enhanced. hy ite 
weilth of evfertnees aml iitustrutions.. Alinger half the latter are from wrpubliahed 
non nen Es. 


The Harmonics of Aristozenus. Edited with Tronslatin, Notes, fntroatoctiom, mul 
Indes of Words. By [Mesut 3. Macmas, MLA, Pp. iv +300. Oster: Ohatendin 
Prowse, 1902, 10s Gd. wat. 

Ali drlginal eantriitition to the theory of Greek iiiwic, comprising (1) the tiresk toxt of the 
"Apuomed Zroiyeia will crittcal appuriine, (2) 8 connentary, (4) an iimdnetion ay Lhe 
development of Greek inneis, in-whioh Profissor Macrm states hie own explination af Mie 
(ink systenm, and briefly criticises we allurnitive hypotheses, The thesis de laid down 
digniuiivally ju the intraduction, and the arguments in eupporl uf it supple! [In thie notes : 
Kean only ty lirteily indiaated! here The anite of Greek indsic tie the tetrachorda, aml 
the three ancient harmonies resale from different metheota of combining the tetrachorda, 
whether by conjunction (Tonia), dishmmction (Vorian), or alternate conjimeiron ama Lis 
junction (Acolian): while with regard to the eeales (Lydian, Plipuian, ele), the eaaence of 
eth Lay it the position of ite tonic invelution t6 iteather nates; This, lo |*tufessor Macran's 
view, #xplaina the attriluilin af a apectal foe to wach Seale. ainoo the melodiée commpoxed 
in it would (in the alwemes of harmony) necessarily gather tound the tonic, aml ee bay high- 
uf low-pitehed wecordime ty thy positon vf the tonte m the «cle. 
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THE STATUES FROM CERIGOTTO! 
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L ae bronze Hermes recovered from the wreck off. Cericotta Te. one of 
(hiss works whieh must be judged from internal evidence alone : no reference 
io it hn as yet beer fonnd in the ancient authors, we have no hinit 4s to the 
eity fron which it originally came, to inacription to give us a elie to the 
name of the artist. 

it js at once apparent that the style shows no trace of severity, much 
jess of archaiam, Jt is therefore by some considensl to be a work of the 
4th century. ‘The figure is rather above: life aize; it copresents w young 
mas, nude, reating the main weight of the body on the lett leg while his 
tight is slightly bent = there a however no forward motion suggested, the 
Hermes is standing with «somewhat languid grace, The right arm is mused 
aud ts axtended hall pike lialf sideways, while the head is also turned 
a little towands the right, thus displaying the muscles of the neck (see 2.8. 
vol. XXTUL PLIX.) ‘Tho loft hand may have held a onducetis, which would 
dispel nny doubt.as to identification, bit mpart from such an uttribote the 
wlidla character and treatment of the face scam to angyest a tied and not 
a luman athlete, The indications of a vinlent nod passiouste nature which 
Scopas used with auch effech aré amootlie! over or fined away, while th 
the features and expression the intellectual rather than the aninuil side of 
human nature is emphasise! 

This. seems an insuperable objection to the assignment of this work to 
Seopas by Dr, Waldstein, who is however probably right in-sapposing that 
liere Hermes is represented ua the God of Oratory. Yet though we see him 
exerting his eloquence father than hie muscles, he is mighty in chost and 
limbe, as befita one who was also the God af the Palaestra aml the messen- 
ger af Zeus, He might indeed appear to be the embodiment in brinze of 
the verse of Horace — 

Mereurt, faciinde tepos Atlantis, 
(iu feros onltas hominam receotam 
Voce formasti catus et decorae 

Mora Palaestrae. 
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So striking is his athletic character that Dr. Walitstein has ilwelt ov. his 
manly and vigorous nature in contrast to the Hermes of Praxiteles, whom, he 
tauits with effeminacy, awd ‘whose beanty, le says. "is apt to wane if not 
to pall.’ A comparison between these two works is obviously one of the first 
steps in any criticiem of the Cerigotto statue, although Dr. Waldstem bimsalt 
no louger ussigns the newly discovered work to the Praxitelean school, 

The face of the bronze is oval and Praxitelean in outline: the hair as 
short, curly, and upstanding; the foreheud broad, the nose fine but strong, 
tha eves. Jeep-sert. Eut the analogy to the Praxitelean Hermes by he 
wears close in all points: the mouth is very short aud: slightly opened; 
the lips are fine, but cut «o that the red part is brow; the upper lip is very 
ahiori, and is prettily worked Jike a Cupid's bow, whale the grooves fram the 
nostri! ary chown, The ehin is firm but pointed. It is neither brand aral 
heavy 28 in the Doryphoros nor so long and deep me that of Apolly Belvedere, 
nor isithossy: itis different, too, from thatof the Olympian Hermes and ts: 
without his-dimple. ‘This face iz beautifal and the effect is striking, yet 
when compared with hig rival we miss tho hand of a muster, There is not 
nearly go much modelling, such care of details, nor such artistic fintah : for 
exarsple the surface about the temples which rmxitoles renders so beautifully 
is unnoticed in the bronze: but though sone details may be amittel, others: 
seeta ta eitfer not so mich from want of care na from want of mind to jut 
intothe wok. ‘The eve-lids, for instante, iy the bronze mre most carefully 
treated’: the lashes, too, are shown by a row of minute notches, while the 
lashes on the lower lid are-nlso marked, But if we look ot the marble the 
difference isseen nt anve: there tho lids; and nowooly the lida but the whols 
aurince sounil the eve is treated with such skill, and given such a distinctive 
character, that thoweli the elrenmlitio would onhanee the eve's beauty it 
would adi nothing fresh to ite expression; whereas if the bronge were to 
Inge itsoves the glance worl leee-hulf its meaning. “The game lack of fife 

as shown even more strikingly ity) the hair, The early tnasters (eg, in the 
Aevinetan bronze head inthe National Musenm) tried to represent each hair: 
the soulptor of the Delphian charioteer msez the linir on the forehead «and. 
round the ears to fonw w sort of Ince pattern; it is not hair, Buti forms good: 
material fur drawing and design, Iv thy Sth ceritury ther kept it close 
and short. Praxiteles adopted quite another method; fir from being 
‘sketely" lne rapiresents hair more successfully than amy of his predecessors, 
In the Hermes, the Eubulens, and the Hygiels, we find the same Praxitel- 
ean method used to produce three qnite different affects :-—a niimber of locks 
are shown in masses; which are not grained, while the: play of light and 
shale is skilfully employed to give the general impression. About this time, 
too, the hair seeina to Lave legun to stand op m shorter or longer locks, as 
may be seen iy the Olyinpian Hermes and in the bronze Satyr in Maniweh_ 
(This treatment must be distinguished from the Lyaippean linir which stands 
ap to fall down again, asin the Zeus, Poseidon, aud Alexander heads) = 

In our bronze the hair ic ehort and stands up abruptly: no triangular 
scheme ia formed, though over the middle of the forehead if is higher thin 
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ak the sides, but « pattern over each aide of the brow ts formed of es it wern 
Gothic arches of sliort upstanding locks; while just in the middle the hair 1s 
very short and stands up stroiglit: the rest of the head is covered with short 
curly locks. Tle effect however is not good: there is no life in the design ; 
this is partly becatise the pattern is too mechanical, partly because the locks 

It soemensif the artist had the Proxitelean ides in his mind without 
understanding that to adapt it to the requirements of bronze in this moditied 
form was to spoil it The influence of the athletic schools on the figure is 
striking: the shoulders are broad, andi the chest deep'and massive: the arms 
are very powerful All thisupper part of the body is more fully grown and 
highly develiped thay the fice woull have led ua bo expect, ‘Yet the aruis 
ave not very happy i design or executioii: the raise nght forearm when 
sean from above 1s ungracefal, while the wrists are rather coarse, The first 
aud middle fingers of the right lisnd show curious. marks, but it is difficult to 
make out what object it hell: ‘The hips are strongly marked, the legs ane 
greeful and well-shiped, but liwrdly aig fi as powerful in proportion a3 the 
arms. The hervy sbdominual mnscles are de elilefly to modern restoration. 

The type of fuild of the Hermes of Cerigotto is more obviously athletic 
than the Hermes of Praxiteles, Neither is in hard training nor for the 
moment exerting physical force, but each shows the result of careful training 
of mind and hody, ant sets before ns the Greek ideal of what 2 man should be. 
Above ail things the Greek demanded that an ileal man should be what we 
term “all-round,” that all his fheulties shouid be symmetrically developed. 

How then is this idval realised ii the two works? If we can answer 
this we shall catch a glimpse of that whieh lies at the back of all pomts of 
technical likeness or contriést, the ideal in the artist's mind, 

Perhaps the thost.etriking quality of the Hermes of Praxiteles is live 
harmony, his complete harmony with his surroundings and in himself. Of. 
his leauty there can be-no doubt: yer it kaw often been asserted that his face 
ia too sentimental and that the whole composition is lisilesa and dreamy, 

Many, tov, maintain that lig body, though well proportioned, is heary 
and lacke claracter. Tt is necessary to consider Lhese cliargys for a moment 
and the grounds ow which ther are based. The whole composition shows a» 
mood, anil the expression antl pose suggest a reverie: but theve is mitieh in 
the face and form to ahow that this is but one aspect of the God: it is not 
tliat the artist shows one mood only, he has emphasised one and suggested 
tho others) There is strength as well ss charm in the whole personality: the 
jnterest of the work lies not m the motive of the group but in the type 
represented. In that type we see the trinmphant culmination of povess)} 
andl yumvagriey = in the whole composition, style, and subject we cay trace 
the tind of the artis4 and the tastes of his. public: it isthe embodiment of 
jreek ideals: Greek art stands or falle with the Hermes. 

Tn rendering the forms of the body the arviaic musters tried to produce 
the-appearnnce of great strength by unduly contracting museles in repose. 
Praxiteles know far better, and also realsed that hard ridges suitable for 
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Zeus or Heracles would be inappropriate for his subject; the stronger, too, a. 
man ig, the greater is the contrast hetween action and mepowe. TL ia true that 
itisthe duty of an artist to open the eyes of those who cannot see, and that il 
he doesnot find his ideal in nature he oust put it into hie work but Praxiteles 
has put into his Hermes all the indications of power and agility consistent 
with the harmony of his picture, aud should andden stress arise the drenmer 
would change in a fuah ts the God of the Paluestra and tle swift-footed. 
layer of Argus. 

In the bronze we find a different type and a lifferent mature. The 
artist insteat! of showing the perfect blendmy of the highest gifts af minut 
and body in pensive but momentary rest, sceme mther to have expressed hit 
meaning by emphasising different qualities in different parts. Thos he fives 
lia statue o face which shows the refined ond intellectunl side of his 
charneter: the mighty chest indicates physical strength, but-scarcely seems to 
belong ty the same being. The statue has neither Lhe harmony hor the 
charm of the Praxtieluan Hermes, . 

Thos the statwe cannot possibly have heen. the work of Praxiteles, 
Besides, the welldcnown passage in Lucian Efedres th tuns-—" The hair and 
the forehead and the finely-pencilled eyebrows he will allow her to keap as 
Praxiteles made them. aud incthe-melting gaze of the eyes with their bright, 
and joyolls expression hw will also preserve the spirit of Praxiteles*’ In each 
one of ‘these particilars the bronze stands in the sharpest contrast to the 
Hermes of Olympia, Not otily that, bot the very qualities which Lucian 
sletts ke those in which the master exvelled are dinune those In whinli 
the sculptor of the Hermes from Cengotto is least happy. The hair 
we have nlrendy noticed ps being artificially an) not very successfully 
treated; The forehead ia mot so carefilly modelled, and also is almest 
witheyt the swelling over the eyes which forms ao noticeable-a feature 
-in the Olympian Hermes; There is a stight indication of the trait nm the 
bronze, but in quite another manner, 

“The eyebrows are differmnily treated from any thal we possess of the 
beat perial, In the Sth eentory they ave marked by a distinet ridge, and 
this wes continued more or less in the 4th The eyebrows of the 
Praxitelean heads that we have are sharply defined. In the: bronze, on the 
other hand, itis diffienit to say where the forehnad ends nnd the cavity of 
the wove begina = This’is not due to corrosion, for the eyabrows are still shown, 
vot by 4 ridge but by tlie lira ilrawn seperately on ‘the bronze: The vyes, 
which are brows and intent, have nothing in cumnio with the deseription 
given by Lucian, bor are they what we should expect from one wlio! tantum 
cirenmiition’ triliiebat,” | | 

Finally, the pose ie not charmoteriatic of Prmxiteles.. The earlier statues 
stood firmly upon both fest, the Sth century saw the vanuations of Stand-1und 
Splelhein. Praxiteles introduced whay was m effect a third leg: this gave o 
fim opportunity for introducing the lines he loved. Tlis pose ix mueh 
varied, The Sauroktonoe though olert and in action leans on 9 tree, Ty 
the Satyr the position is more complicate, for he first reste on a tree atid 
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‘then leans away from it. In the Hevines from Cerigotto there is ho extranoous 
support. ‘To sum wps—The statue bas not the finish of » thasterpiecs, nur 
did the limbs when separate look-so well.as they do together. The fiulis are 
tliose of io kind which no great artist would commit, while such characteristics 
ga bie ‘treataient of the late and the rounding:and softening of all ndges are 
nit those ofthe 4th century, bat later. 

Tt is not thento Praxiteles or the Praxitelenn circle that we must look for 
parallels to our statue ; much less to the Seopaie Dr. Waldstein in an articte in 
‘the ‘Tlustrated Landon News, (Jrme 1905) assigns the Hernies of Cerigotto 
to the school of Scopas,if not to the master himself. He adduces a number 
of worke that have been held to reflect the Scopaic style to m greater or less 
ovtent, apparently ignoring the ineonvement fact that the discovery of the 
Agias lias canseil these leads, except those from Tegea, to he reconsidered: Ax 
present our best evidence of the style of Scopaa is that of the Tegean beads, as 
Dr, Waldatein himself. ackriowledes ; hut the mest characteristic features ol 
these heads are their extreme sqiareness, depth of wkull, bony framework, 
Hiassive jaw, and the great toll of flesh. over the eyes. that sweeps down 
covering the outer corners of the fits and imparting a wonderfal sense of 
intensity nud passion, With every one of these features the head of the 
Hermes from Cerivotte is in direct contrast, as even & photograph, if it be 
large enovizh, willslhow. Tt is not then to either Praxiteles or Scopas tlint the 
statue shonll be assigned. 

It ianot only that the Proxitelean type is inadequately rendered = as regards 
(late thutamight not he conclusive; but it 1s the distinat trace of later motives 
ind mannensns, which shows that we must look to-aclater time when other 
traditions and other tasted dnifluenced the artist's hand. And here we shall 
hot seek in vain. ‘The Hellunistie head placed on the statue of Aristogeiton 
in the Naples museiim affords a strong, likeness [Tf we allow that the 
ana lead belongs tos warrior in fierce and passionate action, aml the 
other to the God of graceful oratory, 30 that in the one the animal nature is 
emphasted, while in the other itis fined away, then we-can see that they 
hoth belong to the same period and the same type. 

In both the hoir ia ahown by shorl, grained, upstanding locks (as 1s to he 
seeth in many works reproducing 4t century original, ¢y., the Moeleager 
type, amd a Heracles published in: Brit, Mus, Marbles HI, PL 12); the trent- 
ment of the upper lip and month generally ia the sanie, there is the same 
type of chin, and in both the top of the head is fattened, at opposed to the 
dome-shaped crmionim of the Hermes at Olynapia. The Aristogeiton is, however, 
‘hearer to tle Apoxyoriencs type than is the Cerigotto statue, which seems to 
haye drawn its inspiration from. the Praxiteleai school. The fhce of the 
tyruunicide is lest oyu) tian that of the bronze, though more so than that of 
ihe Apoxyomencss This difference might be expected frou) the nature of the 
snbyjeat. 

‘Avis; then, to the Hellenistic period that I would assign the Hermes; o 
time sated to the dramatic mture of the statue aml ite need of an imaginary 
nuilence; a tine when wen hal alrendy began to look back and adapt the 
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ali] lesa ta fort a fresti design ; Hn Age of InvAly types: and (any: 
traditions, but one in which artists could still be found who could produce 
work beautiful as this Hermes unquestionably is, while looking to the oarlter 
masters for their insparation. 

i. Although the Hennes has naturally clainied by far the largest share of 
popular and-artistic attention, yet other works of great interest come from the 
sime find, foremost among which are some bronze statuettes belonging 
apparently to widely different (lates and etylis Of these the Inrgeet andl 
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moat mipomng is the mde athletic victor reprouieced vpomrae I4an the 
‘Eymepts of 102. The eyes, lips,and nipples were meerted in some other 
materials and ore uow missing; the fingera of the right hand lave hem 
imich damaged ;:any attributes that ‘may lave been hebl have also disappeared, 
ai) Hie patind las ‘been destroyed by the action of the sea; otherwise the 
statuette ts intact (Fig. 1.) 
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When first diseaverad wad before it had been thoroughly cleaned this 
figure way reygaridel as a work of tho sth century me. The simply 
pase, the close-lying curly hair, the broad, rather syuare forms of the 
torso, the well-defined muecles over the hips, the musculur thick-set limbs, 
the slixpe of the head, and the propertion of the wwe to the hody all snagest 
tho iufluence of Polycleitus. This supposition is further strengthened by the 
fant tht we see in this. work the favourite subject of the Argzive school, the 
youthful nude athletic yietor with fillet and attribute. 

The tnain weight of te bolly rests upon the left leg, throwing. the teft 
hipinto prominence, and causing the line of the Dude to bend first: to the 
right and then to curve back to the left t keep the shoulders even. The 
vrouve from navel to throat, which 7 chiarly shown, is another well-kicwn 
manneriam of the Peloponnesian sculptors. This curve, however, is by no 
nieand strongly emphasise, forthe right foot ia firmly on the ground, null 
the right leg is ne Spiethein, though the knee is slightly bent: The lines, 
moreover, prodiyced by this posture are unpleasing, while the arms are 
distinctly stiff; the left hnmd evidently helil some attribute, perhaps a wrenthi : 
tla right ig open and extenied and inay have heli some light object, but no 
trom of itrematus. Both arms are partly bert at the elbow, Wien frst 
published the pose was compared with that of the Idolino, bat the coniparison 
only serves to euphosise the lack-of grace in the statuette, 

However, this inferiority in design mav be accounted for hy the fact that 
our bronze i¢.a tuinor work = te questions to he deculed ave, first, whether 
iv belongs to the Argive school, and seoauuly, whether itas.a work of the Sci 
century. | 

Thi figure reproauces as we hve poticed toast of the mai, extern] 
cliaracteristies of the Pilyeleitan victors; 1% alsy reminds ns both in jms 
and subject of the earlier victor from Lagurio, Yet although the Liguria 
figure iv obviously eyrlier, sa is shown by the treatment of the hair, the 
sketchy archaic features, and the clumpiness oC tts limbs, yet its pose is. more 
natural. and pleasing, and the modelling is more carefully executed Why 
are we confrouted with greater knowledge but less care Shonll we expect 
soeh «tendency in the development af the. Argive school ? Pref, Furtwitngler 
has shown (Winckelmanusprogramme IV, Feat. 1890) how the way wi 
paved for the ‘canan’ of Polycleitus, nay, how the whole school seemed to be 
tending inevitably towards «canon: the continuity of the traditions of the 
Argive school both before and alter Polycleitus is one of its most striking 
characteristics, What was it, then, which raised that master to lis 
preeminent position? His mustery of bronze technique and his infusion of 
style juto Hw slowly’ but surely developing type. 

“Tie Diadunienes from Delos with ofl his strength and weight 13 full of 
grace anid Intent avility ; uy combination of qualities which marks the difference 
hetween good Argive work anid later, especially Graeco-Roman, adaptations : 
it is by Vhis standard that our bronze must be judged if it is te be assigned 
to the-6th century, The Argive setlptors could show great ier lap 
development without hardness or dryness in modelling, weight without 
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clomsiness, grace and charm without undue softening: this is because: each 
line is clear and definite, nothing is ever slurred over: Polvelwitus is 
never unfeeling or careless, Let ws look, for example, at the setting of the 
arms mte the body of the Diadumenos from Delos, a work which preserves 
some of the merit of the driginal and seems.to-be more of an artist's eketch 
than a copy hewn out point by point, Contrast this with » good specimen of 
Hellenistic work, the Poseidon from Melos, slso m the National Museum at 
Athens. In the latter the arm Joins the body and there are muscles on the 
chest, but the effect produced is quite different from the vigour and decision 
of the Diadumends, where the lines are sharp, clear, and difinita over the 
whole frame, Polyeloitus knows ench inuscle, where it beging and where it 
euis, and shows it clearly to those who would otherwise overlook it. Yet 
there is no anatomical display: the spectator is hardly conscious of how 
the effect is produced till he analyses the work more closely; Even then hie 
finds no optical delusion, but nature in her best’ mood with a something 
running through ii-all which is netther the modul, por the tradition of a 
school, but tha artist. So is it always with goud work, but especially with 
yood Stheentury Argive work ; for it we2 on this finish and accuracy in simple 
self-centred, nude, athletic victors, that Polyclettus.and his school based their 
clnim to greatuess, He relied for his effect neither on technical triumph 
over méchanical difficulties; richness of material, the romantic side of 
physical beanty, nor the expression of the sonl, All these éloments ywst 
have been present in his works to o greater or less degree; but his 
fume was founded on lis being able to monlil a simple torso better, probably, 
than anyono who lias ever lived. He hw! « narrow gamut perfectly 
thought ont. | 
AS statiiette does not Mecessarily reproduce the characteristics of a 
single great master: but in this ease we shoah! expect the: artistic ainis 
to coincide to an Unuawal degree, for Polycleitua was only the preatast 
and most typical exponent of the Arpive art, wliosa very essence was ware 
and finesse combined with breadth of treatment, absence of exagveration, 
fam suupls grate oo 
Ih the statuette before a we search in vain for these characteristics. 
‘There is none of the Polyeleitan pose, there in neither life in’ the figure. 
design in the composition, nor skill, or even care; in the matelling, The 
aupertitial hkenesses to good 5th century work are clear, but the arebiaio 
simplicity 3s mime! at and overdone, while all that ia good in the artist or his 
school iz omitted. The maker of this bronze dil wot understand the 
traditions of the Argive school, uor did he realiéa that the old masters had 
chosen simplicity ao that their work might rely on excellence alone, 
Everywhere we fil this contrast between the subject and the artist, -« 
facility im reniering & type, combined with caroleasness of execution, 
So severe a condemnation demands more detailed proof The head con fornys 
in outline to Hie genom! Polyelcitan type-as observed in the Dory phoras, 
Diadumenos, Amazon, and kindred works, That is te say it is remarkably 
quar in form, the hair is surly and elose-lying, the forehead is rather low 
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tiak Wow, wlille thie thin is rounded and heavy. Bat as-soon us. we look 
inte detaile we fd the aust characteristic features in no way recalling 
Polyoleitus but treated Io « meshanical om perfunctory manner “inposei ble 
in the Oth century, while the hair forms 4 dail pattern. ‘Tha neck is the 
worst’ part of all, it is simply & round pillar to support the Wead, and ss 
wholly without charmeter ; neither the traperiis wor dterne-mastoll muscles 
are even indicated: Compare this neck with that of the Delian Diadumenos, 
‘lie Sabourof! brovze, or the Idoling,and it will seem absurd to place in 
their company a work containing so careless a rendering of so impartant # 
pert, The shouhiers are brond and square, but the individual mmscles are 
scarcely shown, ae to the setting of the arms (the very pomt in which we 
noticed the Dindumenos excelled), they are #imply stuck on. There is 
nothing, except the probable outline of thé body, to allow where they begin 
iy where the trunk ends: nothing ts wade of the boncs of sinews, Yel 
(hese dane arms are Hot without a kind of merit: The left arm ae it langs 
down has quite 4 Polyeléitan appearance: that 1s to Say it be aniasetilar, 
rather heavy, the biceps are fall and long, aud the general Iines (taken apart 
from the gener! pose of the figure) are suggestive of strength and: bewity. 
But again, these aris will not stand inspection; they are toc sketchy: the 
weqwral look is: bth century, but the work shits none «if thy care anil skill 
we aliould expect: The wrist, too, is rather clumsy, and although sone 
abject is jueld in the liand, none of the sinews of the faremrm is indicated, 
In the body thia luck of thoroughness ts even more apparent, ‘The 
pectoral ridge isheavily emphaateed, anil the nipiles were inserted In gone 
fiatinctive material. But the termination of the niuscles is indicated by » 
hard, unfeeling groove driven right actozs the body + while the costal margin, 
thie: abdominal Muscles, and the Hico-pobie ling are trarely allow, etl whial 
remaina of the belly is han and leathery; the hip muscles on the ether 
hand ane strongly marked, All this part of the boly is more like the 
Stephantis athlete thay any wood Greek work, and forms a strong contrast 
not only to the greater works of Mie best potiad, but alsy to the unpretentious 
little victor from Ligumio. ‘Exactly this skill i modelling the torsé, which 
js so conapicnously pbseuwt in our bronze, ia she very paint in which the 
Argive school excelled. | | 

The back iS even worse: Gooil modalling is not attemptes!, wdr ts the 
design at all pleasing. A glanoo at the beautifil bronze Pan in Paris 
(published by Prof. Furtwargler in Mom. Mittheifwugen, WH. po 280) will 
show how itapossible it is 40 Mssiqgd the two works to tlie samme seliool and 
time: With the legs we find just Hie same aterits and defects thot era final 
i) dhe work ss a whole: their main lines. are good, or rather auuwest. goo! 
work: they are musoular-and belong to the stundy Sth ceutiury Aryive, andl 
Hot to the later Lysippeam stanilard - the luck of the knee is good in mathe. 
But they lack character. Here, na elsewhere in the figure, there is no style, 
no design, Nowhere can one Iny a finger on the work and gay, ‘this shows 
the artist: The limbs are round and soft, the tendons, boned, and ninecles 
are not-shown : the effect of the whole iz good from in: fromt ata distanoe, 
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hit that is-all The-general reanlt, then, of aur investiontioin ss that when 
new wid tlorued with a gilded circlet, bright-eyes, red lipia, sete) ye eiiiatraie 
pating oar littl: athlete wonld have been a pleasing ornametit for the 
drawing-room of a sich but uneritical owner; that i$ reprodices the type, ip 
ontline, of the Sthcentury Argive athletic statues well cyongh, bat that 
when we look into the technique we-find both in form and features (especially 
chin, neck, and thigns) that the. work-is-more of the type of the Apollino 
than the Tifolmo: thar the structirra is: 
hidden or nol tinderatowl> ond that ie 
wie nel the makers intention give 
the ides) of rounded softness, whinh be 
does birt to give thie nppennaice of youth« 
inl at muscular power, which he iloes 
not: 

This uttempt to nedey » wall-Wnown 
anil popular type, combine! with w lack 
of unedleratanding and a careless in 
(letail, stamps the work not as a Sth 
century origiual, but a3 un object mtended 
for the Roman market 

fl. The rather smaller statuette of 
mipag 15 contrasts fivoiralily with: bis 
companion ou tlhe preceding plate, He 
has nwithor the stitfvess wurthe archnistic 
appearnuce af the other, While in some 
respects the work shows considerable merit 
(Big. 2). The preservation is remarkably 
gomd;. with the exception of same oppre- 
sion of the surface, the loss of Ue attri: 
butes, and the greater part wf all the 
fingers of cach hand, the figure is practi- 
cally intact; even the eves. are fairly well 
preserved ; the pupils it ls trae have dis: 
ippeared, but the white tm still in ita 
place, 

The form isthat of an athletic young 
| man, nude except fir some drapery thrown 

Fis. 2—Starrerre te Hipaee aver jiis loft shoulder ge) covering the 
arm, The weight is resting of the right 

los, whily the left reminds na of the eheme of Polyeloitas The head 
is small, being no amore than an eighth of the total height It js half 
tirmel townnla the left. Both the directness of the auze and the general 
bearing suggestu certain boldness and independence, which, combine] 
with the powerful frame aud the grace of the desien, vive: o frank ani 
pleasing effeet. Tho middle point of the whole length jnstoad of basing 
ab the extretwe end of the traink, a2 in’ the Dorypliaros, is considerably 
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lower, ‘This smallness of head and length of limb poiat to 4 date after the 
yariod of Lysippus Tt his been stated that the work shows truces of the 
‘influence of Polyceitus, But this phmse is mither misleading: nuithse the 
build nor the proportions are those ot the Polyeleitan school: the brasil 
‘treatment of the body, the strong hips, and the muscular limbe rio ot 
prove auything to the qontrary. hia figure has acquired nothing frat 
Pulyelerntus that wae not the common hurilawe of all Lis euceessors, and what 
fences of his influence survive would have been tuken not from lim but from 
the well-formed types of the 4th century, Nor should muyeli stress: bo 
laid on the scheme of Spiel- und Standbem:; both the Hermes from Anileos 
and the Apello Belvedere present different adaptations of the same idex, 
though neither has any direct relation to the school of Argos By the tine 
of Lysippus there were a nuimber of well (efined types already existing « 
Greek art find been built ap by different sculptors at different epochs, each 
of whom contributed something towanls the general stare af artistic motives 
aud technical triumplis. The one thing which cannot be. juherited ie style: 
that the artist must form for himself, however mitch le may We the Jwbeurs 
of lites predecessors | 
That Polyeleituy iufluenced all atlletis art im the fourth, eetihiny, 
especially in the treatment of the torso, seems highly probable; but this tore? 
iloes not bear e {Hence af bere distinctly Polyolertan, while the face shows 
an entirely diffarent treatment. In reality the whale motive of the stamette 
‘« far renioved from thatiof the. Polyclortan works The mouth ia firmly 
cloned, the look i4 Jirect, nnd the pose self-reliant: there t¢ sone of the 
modesty almost amounting to shyness (lat 1s seen in éumany of the Argire 
youths; nor is the chin of that full heavy kind eo noticeable in the 
Dindumencs; moreover the drapery on the left arnt is foreign tw that type. 

If we can trace Polycleitan influence af all we cat certainly see cot yer 
atul mure powerful inflaenees a4 well, 

The hair is quite sketchy and does not prove anything (except thnk it is 
of the best period), In the forehead. however, with its prouounced bar, 1 
the short, wide-open eyo with its keen glance, in the short mouth, in the 
depth of the head, and in the strongly promomced bonework of the jaw anil 
iin (which-iz bossy rather than rownd), the traditions of Lysippus-seem to be 
felt. ‘This idea is borne out by the powerfal frame and miusewlar limbs. “The 
type of man represented is more that of the Agias, though the proportions ara 
longer, that thet of the Doryphoros or our copy of the Apoxyomenos, . 

The artist was not without some skill und pride in his work: the mouth 
ia not wo whfesling slit as is 4e often the case in: late bronzes; it hes. some 
design, The neck, too, possesses some character, nnd is vory different from 
the meaningless drum on which the head of the companion fgure is stuck. 
The shoulders are broad with an upright and easy bearmg ; tle clest ts deap, 
the waist and hips seem strong and supple, the back also is treater] with sonie 
care; bub on the whole the modelling of the body ianot first-rate. We mitat 
make allowance for the condition of the surface, but the: corrosion has nit 
gone-very ileep, cxenpt AT one oF two places. (Juite enangh 18 left to show 
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that in comparison with any really good piece of work the modelling was 
superficial and sketchy, thongh pleasing in its main lines. The principal 
muscies of the hack are indicated, but nothing is made out of them to increase 
the beauty of the statue; the chest muscles and costal margin are shown, 
so doubtless were the abdominal muscles, but hot with any assurance or 
decision ; the lines aretliere, more or less, but they ilo not mean moch; thie: 
upatomy contributes little to the general design. The muscles over the hips’ 
are strongly marked, but the pubic line is not decided, in faot it leaves the: 
abdomen nither triangular in shape, which wns not the custom with 4th 
centinry bronzes. This is the more striking aawe are fiere dealing witha full- 
grown pnd powerful man, whereas after Polycleitus that feature is given th 
boys in Greek art, perlinpe « little prematurely; as, for example in the Rabourolt 
bronze. However, the artist bas’ avoided Ue worse evil of ilriviny an 
exaggerated, urdeeline oroove in a sort uf semi-circle from. one iline crest to: 
the other, gs is 90 often doué in Rowun reproductions, A good specimen of 
this latter treatment, among many others, may be found in a littl marble 
Dionyme torso belongmg to the Finlay collection, and of evident’) Graeco- 
Roman work, In that case the surface is polished like ivory, tho moilelline 
@ hard and mannered, and, althongli the torsa obviously belongs ta quite i» 
boy, the short broail lower belly is bounded by thia groove, which makes to 
diwtmnection Letween the surface over the iliat crest and that of the anfter 
hesves mul licuments of the body. Yet when intact the Dionysus might 
have locke: pretty enotigh to @ castial observer in a garden. 

Our bronze, then, has avoided! much of the hardness of later times, but 
fails far short of the care and precision of woud Creek work even in minor 
objects: | 

This oan be seen at once if we glimve again at the vietor fran Liguric. 
He still shows much of the clumsiness of archaisiu, and is the work 
neither of a venigh nor of a vreat master; alas he is emaller jo actual size 
than the fivure now befire ua; but the torso is tmouldil with the STeATEST 
truth aul care, though the limbs are-somewhat dull, The line of the belly 
is not emphasised, it is true, but then he was before Polycleitus Iv) our 
figure the limbs continue the effect of the body :—sood in feneral form aul 
outhne. but the exceution in detail doea not correspon 10 the skill of the 
ileaign The setting, for example, of the Knew ja good, especially when seen 
- frow behind, and sume of the main tendous are shown, but the individual 
“nivach= awund the knee and along the front of the thigh are vot: wherens 
nioch is mule ont of themin Greek work. In the Polycleitan:statues tlhe 
mieles abowe the knee are especially noticeable, wile aa eavly as the 
“Apollo” of Tenen-we find them carefully worked, ‘The soulptor of tht status 
knew more, ind omitted more; than any of the earlier artists who fashioned 
‘Apollos’ Te uses the niuseles und bones of the two legs to form a design, 
and this sign uf (le artist stamping his work with hisown personality is what 
marks out this Apollo, and gives it ita merit, Theartist, though archaic; had 
eylt; he hail learnt from. Nature, formed hie idenl and then gone back to 
Nature with a preconceived iden which guided his hand and art. Our bronze 
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ie content with a leg intrinsically more life-like, bit artistically poorer, The 
mame faults appear in the arms: though they seem so powermt, and though, 
espetially in the right upper arm, they show some care in modelling, they are 
more rounded thau the type of man wold load os to expect, The: effect of 
the whole suggests that we have au artist of skill aud experience, but that 
he had not attained this typo by caraful study of details, by thinking the 
thing out, but rather that he is reproducing, or at least adapting, well-known 
types thet Iay ready to bis hand, This becumes clearer when we reflect that 
ihe pose of the figure is by no means unique: m the sume mtsenm, quite. 
close to the staine, are works which afford a close parallel : 1m fact, our bronze 
belongs to a welldlefined series, example of whicli abound both m marbleand 
brimze, throogh whose help we can reach a safe interpretation. 

We find a great number of somewhai similar figures resting tur weight 
mainfy onthe leg fusually the right), and having some drapery thrown over 
the left arm. 

Tho earlicr of these lind been tong supposed to point to some type 
which originated in the 4th eantury ; the discovery of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
coffirmed that supposifién and showed Uiat it was with the Hermos that the 
type began. | 

The jater examples continue the motive, which seams to have become 
fixed, but do not reproduce the Praxitelean style: We fiml Lysippean and 
Graceo-Romaff figures of this type which are i no way connected with 
Praxiteles in point of style: Now, our bronze olenrly held egmething in his 
right ised, and even more clearly cariod in his left o staff of some ‘kind 
which Iny back and rested partly on his ellew.. Nab only is hie left hiaud 
hollowed to receive if, butthere is a deep groove ina fild of the drapery to 
support suchan attribute; which cua hardly be other than the sipuxecor,, Tlie 
fact that he holds it not in his right {as on the seuiptored: pillar-dram from 
Ephesus) but in his left, seams to show that bo held some other object in his 
right hand, a conclusion we have alroadly come to from the form. and position 
of the hand itsel€ This object was in all probability the purse which Hermes 
so often curries in later works of art. 

A close. parallel is to be found in w bronze: in the British Museum 
(No; 825 in the catalogue) one of the best of Roman bronee works Here, 
too, more styles than one ate to be seen, so much so that Professor Furtwitgler 
considers the statuette Polyelejtan; while the British Museum catalogwe calls it 
Lysippean. Perhaps the simples, explanution ts that tle Peloponnesian type, 
af which Polyeleitus was the great expouniler, left its infirence more or less on 
most subsequent schools when the nude mala type [a 8 simple pose was 
ropresented, just as it certainly influenced the Athenians Of the 4th ani) Sth. 
eon bines. | 

Thisibronze in the British Museum. is nearer the Polycleitan style thin 
the statuette we are considering, but-it does not belong to the. Polycleitan 
achool a whit the more. 

Anotiur workin the same eategory is No, 315 in the Bibliotheque at 
Faris. Here, also, the purse sud caduceas were once h¢lil bat are pow Jost; 
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while bath in Paris and London are a host of Graeco-Roman bronzes that 
reprialive the type to a greater or leas extent, 

Tt is a Hermes, then, that we have before us, holding the caducens in his. 
left hand aud the purse in lis right. 

Tho Greeks, it js true, were familiar with Hermes dyopaioy, but the 
Se wens th have bean place! in his hands by the Romana after he had 

heen identified with Mervurius the Gol of Trade. When this first came 
about i# wieertain, but io instance occurs an pure Greek toonuments, while 
in Roman times such & representation was. common enongh, 

The reason, then, for the difference of workmanship between the two 
statuettes from Cerigotto seems to be due not eo much to their dita as to the 

objeot of their production. Tn the larger the artist was trying to reprodnee 
a work in a get style which he did not quite understaml!, and with which) he 
hid not muth sympathy: i the smaller he was set to make «# Hermes’ as 
best he could, and he has produced a pleasing work following noone partienlar 
style, but with reminiscences of qyany, After abont 300 fc, unless a work 
is a copy or is frankly archaistic, it is searcely fair to say thie work is 
Polyeleitan, or that is Scopai, There area number of types, it: ts trie, that 
ate assoviated chiefly witha faw great names, and we try to get at the style 
of early masters by working Lack through Ister eclioes ; but these lad become 
eoriinon stock for ‘seulptors who often reprodnced & motive originated by one 
type inthe style of another, Our bronze is one of the most pleasing of 
revently discovered works; while ta the Roman public, even if this were a 
would-be Greek statue, there woultl have been no anomaly.in a Hermes 
carrying the purse which they associated with hia name. Such an attribute 
would qonfirm Lhe effect independently produced by the style of the actual 
work: namely, that here ‘we have o charming little figure produced to meet 
the taste of the day by an artist of considerable merit in his line, who knew 
something of the earlier traditions; but that this Hermes was intended 
nother for the ctitictams of Creek fellow-citizens, nor for a collector of 
antiques, but to adorn the house of some eultivated Rotimi, 

IV. The only marbie figure recovered from Cerigotto in anything 
approaching a ood state: of preservation presents ome Interesting problenns, 
especially as to its interpretation. 

The left aile «if the statue is eaten away by the action of the water and 
only enough of the arm ond lew renains to eunble we to judge the general 
direction of these limlis. 

The type of man represented is by no means ideal; it is quite impossible 
that he is intended for a god, here, or athletic victor, He might, however, 
be a hunter ora Lopith, or part of a genre group representing boys wrestling 
or playing some game, Tho pose is,as far es I can discover, without parallel 
id hnment sculpture still preserved. I hed wondered whetlier it could 
represent Actason crouching ani peering through the trees at Artemis, re- 
moving an ititervening bough with his left hand and holding « Ininting spear ip 
hisright. But apart from other objections, it is not likely that a soul itor of a 
late period and mediocre rank would trent such a familiar subject in a 
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strikingly original way, MM Casiriotiz considers that the figure representa 1 
wrestler: in apa bs col the wae tivity oF the rig abt bai aft the want of eopceh- 
tration in tlie face, Dr, Waolidlstein tonjec SA that it ig.a crouching warriot 
and Compt i Lins itis from tlie: Tarthenon ile live ring ii npr stmt with 
his aword, “The LL apith, liowever, iz only taken from o drawing of Carney, 
and is im a wholly different posi hin while the hall-amused, hali-nbald 
expression On tits statne is pot that of a warrior in Welly o Outi 

Riesules this Tam convinced from several eareful examinations of the 
liste of the lined thot rt held nothin : the wint ot vata’ iliention Of effort 
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in the forearm continine hits, he i ali pe thie coro tole ler: to SU Ds ig the nngers 
nod thu: for uf om onpect wore beers li 1 thie lay unl it erat | render such be its 
siipertiimis 

A, OTe elie, wile apiyien eee that the tate representa neither 
wrestler Hat oom butant, file A * Sulistactory explanation 4m the 1d Di Lihat 
the youth is shading his eyes with his lef band and gazing into the 
distance But the positian of the left arn and ehoulder make the shading 
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of the eyes with the haud difficult if not impessiblesna @ practical experiment 
will show, while there is Ho trace onthe forehand of the ham) having touched 
the brow ng it certainly would have done ‘The eyes also are not fixed on on 
object in the distance ; they are giving a quick upward glance, na 1s suggeated. 
by the whole position of the head. That view seems much wearer the truth 
which considers that the statue represents a "gamin’ fealine for a stone to 
throw at another rageal, The objectiona, however, to this are that it does 
dot explaith the action of the left arm, and that the right hand: oaght to give 
a clearer imtication af its meaning: while the opponent must either he 
imagined or, if tm « group, be mmaturally close. 

To al) these theortes there are two mam objections. First, the statue 
(ines Tot fepresent’ motion, but momentarily arrested o¢tion. There 1 not 
enotigh play of ruscle shown im any part of bis body to indicate audden 
rising or stooping, while the whole might arm is not doing anything anil 
lite po immediate intention of doing anything. Secondly, the teal ds 
thrown up suddenly, The eurve: of theoback and the angles both of the 
neck nd head are not those of m man stooping while kueping a watell 
on his opponent, believe the true explanation to be that. the igure once 
formed o group of aevpayadiforres. The player was in the act of pickin 
up hisdic, but has stopped soddenly to hurl some vibe ncronrpanjed by 
gesture of disilain' @t his opponent, who lias probably made 4 remark. 
‘Actpayadiforres forme! a well-known subject, and aupplial the motive of 
abt of the most famons groups by Polysleitus; Hiey would ales be most 
appropmate for a garden, for which this statue was probably intended. 
Tia theory would be consigtent with the fellow's age and clracter, and It 
woutitaffordasimplé explanation of the expression, the suddenly upturned head, 
the action of both arms, andthe general pose. In rendering the bolly the 
artist has attained considerable auecess, chiefly thrangl nub bain thir 
ambiious, There is no high idm! of treatment, yet the seulytor rust Nave 
prosseaserl a consiilerahle Wegree of artistic feeling. nul ayuypathy., This 1s 
ceen best from behind (which fact strengthens the impression thot this figure 
was originally free te face with another) where the treatment of rounded 
outlines in the back and loms 12 diztmoetly ploasing, 

As to the period to which the statue must be-assigned it is iiffienlt to 
find definite evidence’ The tendency at first was to eall It a Rhodlan or 
Asiatic work of the 2oud century yo, Withoirt wetiinlly denying this view 
[ woul ravher snggest that the work fs yoo! Grasco-Romun, The figura, it is 
trae, hus merit, het not beyoml the powers of a sealptor with good tmditions 
and models, whether le lived in Hellenistic times or later. This view is 
supported by secomlary evidence;—The figure was evidently left partly 
anfinished to prevent breakage during transport: when shipped it woul 
therefore have heen but recently carved : but the ship which carried iM oarried 
ulss some etatues, a8 the replica of the Farnese Heradles, of obviously 
Graeco-Roman ate, So it seems probable that the statue was originally 
designed for?what woul! in any ease have been ite final resting-plnoe, a 
Roman pleasure-ground, 
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V. Among the large bronet statues elich sank in the elip only the Hermes 
hes survived:, sever! fracnietits however of the others have been found, of 
which the most interesting is the head from ao portrait, in good preservation, 
and now mounted on a pedestal m- the National Moseum at Athens. Tho 
features are strongly marked and forcible, and the portrait possesses a certain 
individuality which seem? to claim our abbention. : 

The heal belongs to a man of middle age, bearded, atid of a rather w= 
kemptnppesrauce, ‘The fice ix broail, the eves are amall and placed wile 
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apart, the nose is thick and myniline, and forme the sharp angle with the brow 
that is found in some Hellenistic philosophers. The character of this head 
* hae undergone: jt eompleia transformation aince its firat discovery, owing to 
the amount of cleaning which the action of the sen los ronderel heerseery, 
The manner in which the metal lined oxidised proline the @ffect of as face 
rather square ta outline with w thick bushy beard; naturally it was regarded 
us a-portrait of a boxer, bot the removal of the ecoria with which the curlace 
was covers has made it clear that this identification can no longer be main- 
HS—VOL, 2XNT, i 
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tained The fase is by no means that of a pugilist, The mugh bir and 
hewn show thet the portrait Is ope of a Greek philosopher and the general 
type belongs te the dnd century, 

The patina lias bean destroyed, but in ¢pite of corrosion the treatment of 
the surface can be clearly seen, ‘The eyes, as sia), were jnaerted jy differant 
‘innterials-and ave fortunately still preserved with the los af only the pupils 
The face is strikingly realistic; there ig no attenpt to eliminate the asci- 
(vaital : on the eontrary personal traits-such as the furrows on the brow, the 
folds of the skin under the eves, and the lined and marking of the cheoks are 
emphasised, while there is littl: or no attempt bo idealise the subject or to 
form a type Neither the motive nor the realism, makes it impossible Uhl 
this head is ao original work of the late 4th or early Gel contury: the 
(lifferenco of aim between this and the portmit of Pericles, after Oresilas, i¢ 
sbviows, fut the type here shown closely resembles the so-called Herncleitus 
al Demsecrites, both fine Sed contury bronzes (Plates 167-160) in F. Brock- 
inaon's suries of Greek and Roman poriraits)* But mothe head before ws 
tine: worktumiship fT dorky realistic, it 18 Ooarec 

The lines, for example, on the forehead are made quite carelessly, there 
is no feeling for the texture of the brow, there ‘is nowhere any delicacy in 
midelling the surface, Tt i the same with the eyes: they,seem to have a 
certain amount of fife: but that ia due to the colour of the material rather 
than to the kill of te suuilptor : the lids are mechaneal and clumsy, even after 
miking due allowance for the action of the sea If this lead be coniparei 
with our copy of the portrait of Bopliccles, it Incks the dignity uni beauty 
of the merble, nor does the face possess the force of the portrait of Demosthenes. 
The bronze head of a Satyr at Munich shows how inferior this work ie both 
in artistic fimeh und bronze technique. A most instroctive compirisan 
is also furnished by a work in the same jouseum.at Athena, the well-known 
lueul of a boxer from Olympia, Both are of bronze, both are portraits; and 
oth are warded : but bere the resamblance euils The beard and monstache 
of the boxer aro moat akilfully and carefully workoil: the short curls bristl: 
with defnncée and the penera) effeet of hair is at the same time well rendered. 
The hair on the face of this brvnze from Cengatty has no charter at all 
while ie forms nodes: tt mortiy hangs down. in long thick lo¢ks, for the 
most park roughly divided in the middle by a: groove, The hair over 
the forebenl aod on the temples is treated in a similar miuner. There was 
» splendill opportunity for effect m this tangled mnss whieh is not mappno- 
printe to the yugwed fegturga, It ne attempt is made to form 4 echeine, oF ty: 
use light amd shade after the manier of the Perganienés, | - 

Thie lack of imagination in the hair and want of Anish in the modelling, 
which ia noticeable mora or less in all the stytues from Cerigotto, recall some 
of the later bronzes from Pompeii rather than good Greek work. The portritit 
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of Jucundas of Pompei, althogh it represents o very different imclividtinl, 
siares nevertheless many of the chameteriatics of this heal The small 
storing eyes, the deep hand lines on the forchead, the rule realism, and tho 
lack of feeding in handling the sorface combined with a careless or mechanical 
reproduction of details are common to both these works, tr atriking contest to 
Hin dbeve-mentioned heads of the 3rd and 4th centuries We see, then, im 
thie heal from Ceorigotiy, & work which at first promises to prove an interesting 
portrait lutwhiol, though not without a certain effectiveness, has little artistic 
ters if possesses neither majesty wor charm, ib represents inrely nm " senex 
promissa barba horranti mpillo,’ 

Justias thisship-seeme to |mve contained adaptations af Shi century 
athletes, ao I believe this head to be a reproduction of a well known Srl 
seyberry plillosmpliie type, and to belong to-much the same tluss as thoes latey 


portiaits whieh adorned private libraries at Pompeii. 





From our examination of these five. statwea it i# evident thot the first 
estimate of the valne of the ennken ship mist he reconsidered. But 
besides iese the frazmenta and the corroded marbles Taisé sme impartanit 
(juestions. | 

A esreful study of thy marbles is nov within the scope of this essay, birt 
there i no dowbt that they aré of Graéeo-Ronimn origin and secondary impor- 
tance, It is aldo clearfrom the ext supports left on the marble that the 
figures were Meant for expert.. The natural conclusion is tat the ship as 
nothing more nor less than a sunken merchantman. There must have len 
\ wréat demand among the Romans for such, statues; those lene recovered 
ate for the most part poplar works hot meant for the connoisseur, nit within 
the reach of the average Roman, Such a cargo would vary in quality, and tt 
ia ofily natural that the dealer shoul! include in lie collection o few works of 
special value. Such a work is the Hermits: Statuis of this kind would lnve 
bier plentiful enough 1 tireece, acd: wotlel have been much prix nbrned, 

The teal still clinging to the foct is no real argument against this. lew... 
The phrase ' wreucluod) from thetr pedestals, whteh-1s usnally employed, dove 
Lot represend the fash Tho bases themselves were probably broken, amt the 
operation mist have been conducted with some care or the ankles would have 
been injared, whiok ia mot Hip case. | 

Had they been figures carried off from a exck as trophies their condition 
winlil have been very different; while the qseloss encumbrance Gf jaleatale 
would Lave heow aa unwelvome to the merchant 23 toa cooqiernr Further- 
mum, beside: the adaptations we lave noticed, there 1 at leqat one 
acknowhdued: copy: the Heracles But, without considering the grenk 
masterpieces, there was.a wealth of good Greek originals left in Greece tall 
at least the time of Pansanins, which would live been at the mefey of a 
vietortoua general. Why should be take copies? Such reruples were ravely 
slowed even by provincial governors, while Sulla, of all men, would have done 
the exact oppamte, 

oe 
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I cannot help concluding that this is precisely the cargo fora imereliant, 
while it is precisely the collection that no conqueror would be so foolish 4s 
to make, This conclusion, if correct, far from lessening our interest in 
the statues, shonid tend to mise our opinion of that long period from 200 nec 
to S00 an. which is too often treated with contempt, and should help us to 
rinieuiber that it, too, lies sone clatin ow our ail miration, 

| kT. Fest. 


ALEXANDRIAN HEXNAMETER FRAGMENTS. 
[Pare Xj 


Is the winter of 1000-4 aumber of Greek papyrus fragments came inte 
wy hands in Cairo, throngh one af the most trustwarthy of the local dealers 
They had to be sorted oun from a mass of miscellaneous fragments, with 
which they had probably been foond. The shop wes rather dark, and the 
pieces had not been cleaned; but the anid was ¢leavly. literary, and the few 
wonls I made out in sorting them over, led me to think that they were, like 
most literary popyri, Homeric, Tt waa not util some months later, in 
Oxford, that a more leisurely inspection of them revealed their unusual 
character, and convinced me of their true importance, a= the fragments, 
infortimately meagre. of some Alexandrian hexameter poem, no longer 
extant A further exauitontion disclosed some: curious foatures; chief among 
them system of spelling that seams to mark these pieces is unique atong 
published Greek pupyri, 

The recto of the papyrus ia covered with & series of late second century 
accounts in two, or possibly three, mpid cursive hands. The verso of His 
ald wecount tolL—which seems to: consist of litthe more than liste of names. 
followed by amounts in arourwe anid artabao, and was perhaps 9 register of 
land, with the amounts of produced chargeable upon it for rent or taxes;— 
was afterwards used for 4 lexaimeter poem. The question arises whether the 
papyrus of hexameters was vot a copy made by someone for hia own use, 
rather than. a copy made for sale, Mir, Kenyon has been dizposed to maintain 
that works written on the versoz of old accounts were always personal copies, 
not copies forsale. Gut Messra. Grenfell and Hunt have pointed out that 
tlieir fina copy of thirty columns of Ziad 2,0 mantiseript very well written and 
apparently designed for sale, occupies the verse of the | Petition of Dionyata 
to the Prefect" (Geyrhpieres Pepys, Tp oo) The hesameters before ug, 
liowever, have ne euch claims to calligraphic excellence, am! the space-saving 
devices occasionally resorted to, together with the extremely peculiar hand 
i which the whole is written, invite the suggestion that the copy was made 
by ihe person who propiseil to possess Lt. | 

Of the eleven frazments! the largest ary Bi (45°5x 162 cm.) contaming 
Volamns 11—V,; 0 (147 x 217 oni.) containing Colamns VI-VIL (of whioh 
a facsimile is given in PL X); snd “A (Max 2hA em) containing 


‘The fmgments moose 4 10$X 2am, =F ATele$ om: The papypres te Na TOT it 
PhS 182 we. CUT CHT ms, Os — the oviter’s collection. The fragments were 
1S dn, Oe co, eS 11'2 Ge, anil to have come from Ashomen. 
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Coloma t, The onter of cursive hands on the recta suggests this placing of 
Column T., although: other evlimns may hive Titirveried hetween it ard 
Column TL and between Colomns DL-V. anil Column VE The fimgmente 
lesignate) TX. X, XI. sovm cortaitily to belong after Colanmn VIE, lat in 
what order vauyot he determined, wd the little fragments XIL and KUT, 
whiok [lve bedw tmable to tit in anywhere, ure added by themselves: for 
the sake of completeness, | 

The hand isa poentinr one. It is‘ uncial, corefill, and aquare, hut 
ndlegunt. & 18 in the lati: nlimosl cursive, lorm, X “is hori! larrur thats 
other letters. P is short, yal Koing lwlow tle dine, while D has a ee: 
vertical Bat € is they Wistinotive letter of the hand, Laving the form 
The wribthe is iy coluwns of twenty-six or twroity-seven [mes There:are nip 
lieceiits, unless a possible acute on —..Jeperara, VI. 19: be wilunitte!. 
Breathings, tharks of ynnnity; schotio, and critical pire ore Jackie, ‘The 
dative x ncsermpt is wot written: There area fow inatanons of Ploctien tion, some 
lines being followed bys hivh middle, or Iow point. Bevieral sliort limes are 
followed bya crooked dual tu fill up ihe space wil relieve the inoquality at 
the right margin of Uievdlume, This recalla the curious dash used to fill 
oat the nes in the Oserhynchus Agyia, a papyres beionging, like these 
hecamebers, to the eeword or thind century. 

The orthography of the fmgments constitutes thet moat interesting 
foattire dueyehow for dypyehow, LX. 8: Napit for yopttes, TL 18, rawror for 
Touran, dorke for dura, VIL 13, of dotirse luenlly require aiention. -A more 
striking feature is tha dining Of sin auch words as. doraes, U1: 6) and 
eps, 1V.1, VITO, This diabling dents, Prof, Blass kindly informs we: in 
Cyprian, Attic LE att) Pamphyliin (AAPIIGQNA) Inscriptious, Lut J 
am vel awore of any othur instances of such spellings in Spapyri, Gihon Ee 
IV. 4 i+ parallelel in defoue/ap, Oryviyachus Papyrt, TT. p, 228.1. Sein « 
pspyris dated Ao. 2%, anil is moreover eurreetinl Lyne KE to wo. The 
alternative somi-resolution of Eto Fo news: iy inrepeEcoy[ |e, I. 5, 

in otthography the papyrus proienia » further fioint of resanjblance to 
the inscriptions Beir of), op, or, of, at) additional ¢ is inserted. 
Meisterhana in hilt Grutwiali® dey atlischen Jnachriftin has collected Lis bine 
of doubled bufors « from Attic inscriptions-of the classical and Macedaninn 
poriinta, vol! die second cetitary Bo, und of imperial tines : slacekyrios, 
Aleroxouplans, Dourlaanes. Again, o ia dowblil before yin an inscription 
(OD the fifth eentury B02 AfceyiAog: and very ofwa before + in inseriptions 
© the old Attic time, of the fifi, fourth. and bhird centuries, and of Ini pearial 
times; éroriv, yonrersy, ‘Apicorar, Kucotmp, Nécatmy, cies Teredon, gige: 
THD, aos Td (Meiaterlinns, op, cit, f. 69) Similar instances cour jn Iti 
scriptions from Ozalingn Jocris of thie fifth cantury Tc, (Roberta, 7uty alec 
ho Greek Mpigvesiiy, Nos, 231. 232), and in Macedoninn inscriptions from 
Pella, dated Ap, 46, ef Burton, hv Politarehs (Am. Jone, Theology, TL ps, G14 } 
OF instances of ser, the pupyras gives the following; wepicorn 1. 21, 
aca7|epoerti| L 23, lieatos IL 4, acetparsroven IT, 1. yanoraroXe IIL A, 
Buposogatp...erros II]. 0, apicereay VI 12, ToAvcaTvadva, VI. 25, 


- 
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ayecerol. VI, 20, Of instances of oot, we finil soveroteneora TL 11> of 
gor, cvoomopea VLE; of oop, rocgany LV, 9; of eer eewer] VIL ober, 
crmraras TIL 10. Moxy@ois [Vt Lert xyfors V1 16, poxyfovra X17, and 
omplakswotaly TX 3, wit emplo\aoow X. 4, are onalosous spellings. Midl- 
wiv between hits insertion. of the smooth mute before the smooth, wml the 
amiwtl mite before the: rough, fille reracyaévor X. 6. in which the smppth 
js ineeried before tho midille pulatal Asa owhole, this series of spellings 


links, to my kiowleige, no parallel among: paprr, or otlor Greek tatuserspts. 


and constitutes the distinctive feature of Lies fragmenta, Prof, Blass has 


suggested that this system. of spelling simpy have been the work af 9 grit 


tnarian of the Alexandrian jreriod or later, | 
OF the poem to which these hexameters belong, tie fragments. wo- 


fortunately preserve few complete lines ant po completa sentence. “Tue 
liudting mutre of eoime verses suggests a lute inte for the work, and the 


vocabulary ncenstotinlly necalla eepinesions ‘in Theserites ani tlie anthologes. 
The poem. was doubticss a work of the Alexanirian setivol, peshapa of the 
second century &¢, the reference to the Ptolemaesn Arsinoe, 1 5, sugeesting 


the frrunivs a ele, Professor Blass, wit hus kindly looked: uvver f oopy “if 


the fragments; las pointed out tome that the jaws of versification introdocead 
by Nonmus ave aot reflected iy it, and it is thus earlier than that poet, at any 
mi¢. Nonna dil got permit a hevameter to end in o proparoxvtone, while 
our poet does nut scruple 1 ond bik verses with davpwor anil deaerps. Bul 
the palaeograply of the fragments will of iulf eunrs the work hack 40 a 
time sume two centurres hefora Nonmms. Of the nature al the pw if i 
nore Uiffigult ta judge. Several expressions; ey, the ‘winged loves, and thie 


a(ldress to Apliralite as yapootées, atigeest nn Epithalaminm. Professor — 


(3. J. Laing, uf the University of Chicago, has proposwd the view that a0 is 
an Epyllion or development of 4 atngle herole episaly, without sefion,—a 


favourite form of QnTHpRSILINn amoug the Alesanirians. Apain, the fragments 


inny belong to a proper Eyie poem-of the Alexandrian tun: but until sone 
further fragments are recovered, ik seems nupossibly ty decide between there 
views. 


Cantus 1 (Frequent 1.) 


cuphay{.] . 5 mene. [- |. Ades xara] 

wt 9 NE vn ORANGE] — pera | 

yoiper =. . Tir. . Tapar| 

curyé wx = weporecos war afalwaroics Peore 
Si aparvoe wroheuciov yuras .. . . » . aiyeres| 

nupavapert - OB. - - [.]. , wave] 

oo... OT, ¥ . year... Rawere . | 

QC ora ks Bee ar. wpaha ba. f 

FeO). Be OM pe) Oy. we Appar ois! 





| 
Fe 
| 
— 
|| 
Ll 
ba 
: 1 
af 
be 
- 
“a 
: 
‘ 
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LO xpwroy wer ‘tp eyor poy cel 
(As eres mow-ro ef 
a fl BP ce ees RAR. nf 
ov... ~~ [eowpe. a, en eae sea | 
Pee. on ji) > vporare xpatoveac{ 
1S Ld). of <)owepe sara warxoie Fel 
oly = L w]phertokee oun del 
- -}8e .. [ a]Oavaresp TAoKaPiypy| yryp 
alu<a>dimol kujis TKomehoigiy opoy +. 
ot] apad|v\ |arcover wroALy yp... ¢] 
20 , -|p4ax!{. . Jer ware Tarp aval omy Te flew Tre 
ireny]. .) . dae ve wepcary . [i]. |, lal 
Jee, .) ao. [ly . 6 [Jew «aA! lrvpof 
i os ~+ Jo. ovparw agerelpoers 
woe ae ‘| Spoveroves ra. +... 9 A 
ed om cele ce oh | vrepeEroy{ jr are . | 
; | ..]e keke ana wales -[ 
{ Eanl of coliumy,,) 
5 “Apawwoa; ef. Theocritus 15; 111. The daughter of Ptolemy I, and 
sister and wife of Philadelphus jg probably: meant. | 
(Fragment J.) 
The followiny fragniont shows the mine hand on the reefo as that of thie 
recto of Column I, and may possibly belong. to ie; but I have been unable 
to fit them together. 
| Aton ULevuEsoy 
|@cacerarg 
alréoaer Teprpos: 
Jandy te 
lapioariig 
] = wat ead... y 
Oarayal | 
]- edovo jer 
jee mevpoi| g 
lor nerepn| 
|e” A ere oo 
ljworo— . J 
| 





+ 
ALEXANDRIAN Ti a4) 
Conumn Uf, (Frigment B,) 
. Wang 
- = ley 
ws aie wes wih OT Be 
_, a jiserars 
Ar re Ae RA or HA ae Pile afiow tern a() vc ear oe 
« eel] 
ee 2 | 
halla Vay ak Ai Vite «Jet 
foes : 
1) }ymwowr[, -. <. - |evow 
_, slWAvocferenre . 
Je terey » yeyawra 
. jes yPoras. qbe woknar 
|e werroy oralecy 
15 Jif. va oehrag 
| era 
; Jel 
(Probably nine lines missing.) 
Cottmn [1 
A. = -- : mM acet|plagarravea veld Tle|prrows mpocwmoy 
=e 0 | Padaccoropor yapore ] an|0) wowTay 
Gye ee ps ees OO obec ie bd Ul. everan te 
re oe oe el ee 
5 a [wad adployercta yauole|eroke war yape repTey 
x1: .» | Teron yAUKEDES TE apy 6 ect 
vol. , . . ]---. - hap . » Parepot wybwar eperes : 
exy6|o Jvcav pater Sporepa: O aye Syai 
eat ERC i jew Furdloco xoun|!| gepoforaerp .. ertos Bo 


10 wdurar . [-. «|... 


wpcibas ypom errtara. avfn— 


) [slate weey Gardalulore pekoage sader vpevarey— 
..). ewerper rerdyy era waroarw avdpr wrothyrne 


er@jate 1 vURaN poy we 


Aor ou ye fe 


[5 


o 
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ol¢] Mer yaperror Tape ce dvew vevonertar 
ceuvorlary . .. |e Tov oor eiionemvoy andeca 
eb). Docs 2c] 2 ieee Bovey ee cupnayOr ote 
peer eae ee be rorvag [. . . Jjrocadl 
Traces of fotir lines. 
(Mrobubly tive others ywissiny.) 


For the eninpletion of this line I am indebted to Prof. Blass. On 


yéHoorokos, an epithet of Hora and Aplirodite, of Authol. Pol, 03-207. 


y 


Pali: 


MupoBoarpuyou drras can vol be reai), (pupoSogrpiyen, of, Amthol 


EATS 5). 


1 On revopevvog of, O10. iii, p 265, No, 4622/14, 0 line in whiali 
wepworarog ules MUTE) geavoTaty corouenre, aXaw trateryna Pikavdpeon. 
The inweriptiun iso Palestinian epitaph, 


rh 


15 


4 
fh 


; Cloxunn FY, 
TH itepole ry] 


apa aveyor 6. . | 
Hee daettaw |.) [ 

# Lien } 
te Pidraxte To pe. [. jon! 
ails] yap pefooe am. of pi. | 
wryldts ef rarvay cuwrirs pon daomepavy — [-.;) | 
TARY Lepore ser MAA Tal, : Tre objreinn agpTrepRegoP 
feeton ev Touro Tupedopetla ats a (pares 
ceray of wate S0g Chor ar avdipacs bupa Peportes 
WPMra er Hehkiog wererecta te [B]ea oekyry— 
porxYows pals... PO MAL] , 0. mialBlepeinnes 
OE al) ome. wayp = Lk. feNeraras 
oe _ -Jyzart| : ] adtwaies 


woh. st. : =) = es nwen 


Me ee eld ele pe da Benross 
: ial ad . « |ata— 
Traces of two lines, 
(Piuhibly seven lines wanting.) 


Apparent tres of yA< are discernible just to thi left Of the Liye, 
putes amyvai, ‘winged loves, mealls ihe language of Theocritus 


(13 TIT) ond Catuilus, aswell ax Apéllonina Rhodins, and Simonides, in all 
of whom the pliral of Fpas (eupiity) oecurs—a ieage mknown to Homer. 
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Conmin Y. 
Initial letters-of caven limes af 7] of wf al bf al 
Lines 412 gep[mosl om 7. | xapan, | Tow pee ., [ 


P| re jo. | 
ros wel 
Ib ee weal 
ov yap 
paral 
fev | 
«| 
(Prohably seven lines wantiog,) 
Coos VL (Fragment) 
lowekur wepa Kas yOone Baan— 
| Kai oticowope Teprre =m ‘yarije 
Jap oped xAceporg @mrapt . wey 
| Epocepayr anual AasovTe 
Boo Bes Bal le #aupowrs dima SoGzrrer 


| peyar ovpanyy oAMiora Tei 
Jo <poveroves arevAounTov 
|, . wot be + eyor Typos oAupTOR 
1: ‘|. @ xepavopiny -yavor ecur 
AD tain pies esr _|peew kvepies Caves nuerepyerir 
| .v. derepow syenourye 
| gas apireteay ys Takano 
Cimabia goss eer =! I |. , eparara Gowe eyaryear? | oo [P 
a me Wa |e pees deypien andpa— 
Sen ee |e om | ] kas chtor kara xupa adarras 
‘ira ar (i f. a) .]row eqs «yGon xara orroy 
= Jooel] ... {-..-<] rat exyoumy Apia pledorsyys 
jul . €luarySekerao avaxros 
eomiece ners 24 a]. auKeMog TEXE \WTe— 
its) bswia mt Pe .» +) wopubars hagierifos vant 
= 9: eo ne : apSporae Kat ae- ) 5 = wey 
Se oi el =) ike Se en Menai 
= sahil 5 " - . -jv[-]pxort. fe meow 
| “ro ened 
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a Sib ete a a a eo | jerro wows a radu! | - OP, 
Ot eet ue = =] < e myaerrol.] erAoi Gar: 
- - (5 = |phtNersxoy or & exaXoup +e 


(Ead of column.) 
( 8XStere hus bean saggested, but the papyrus seems to read oA Stora, 
apparently a vocative like unriera, 
10 Or perhaps surepnow, ‘ | 
13. The traces of letters will wot justity Pleseperara.. The: phrase 
renulls the dypea hiNa Deydarrey ot Odyssey y 206, 
10 Perhaps ai his been omitted before «ara: 
45 The jihrase ig familiar from T/iad A 75. It occurs also in, The 
Shield of Herncles, 100, The-opithat occurs in the Hymn t+ Apollo, 157. 
20 Aaciwr/s, though quite iutellivible, seme to be» Hew wort, 
200 emidoiay, ef Orph. Arg. 603. 
Conese VII. 
Tow «al 
o 6¢ xal 
whoo ol 
DUKAT| 
5 avdpal 
T pwr] 
ren 
ep . al 
iv, , pa. | 
up. of 
Foie «| 
w orac| 
__ Xpva| 
16 Bayy| 
xa 7 
wert 
repp| 
2) orkme| 
wok 
fart! 
evipal 
qeurl 
25 ayn Geol 
van ex : 
(End of column) 
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EYER YRAGMENTS 
Conums VIII, (Fragment D) 
apa oun! 
avys eA! 
yay 6 
Db ey oop] 
Tas 27 
nore jal 
«hei Bl 
10 aXXasf 
Tor ot] 
ae a | ae 
Traces of tive lines. 
(Probably nine lines wanting.) 
Conumy IX. UFragment 2.) 
(Probably two lines wanting.) 
‘Traces of two Imes. 
pe #8 ep ond Pal djpnoro[s 
Men erepyonermr a. | 
5 Gyre jay es peya «vp, | 
wahay Te avipouebay ep| 
Onpa de was Bvdiow orvyepoul 
aryeXon oye Kokyy Sowrlys 
an |Operoew o $y kat ery en, | 
10 youl: we yap devyortay | 
Jerag 6 @ eayaraay uf 
Tlie Ge edn Ke cero Apoy| 
ajAcvous yypa Tapa xup| 
Tia xalilvor puPow e, | 
‘15 ap)rikahow pevercoy AL 
ex|ySoror aw[Slporedar | 
on oP yr wyaveldcyeeeae lbs of 
~~~ sjwwef wert. .japel 
ee - | - aay . [..-]exl 
Traces of fowr nes 
(End of colon, ) 
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Comms X. (Freqment F) 


| arton[ jy ayenp 
| | |. ape tH Teese poplbars 
oy 2. 2 Jom myyaar xoupar 
beta ombdakwotrw 


i” 


: T)eTaeyperci pita 
-> ;eoper ceekqrworaie | 
iat Joxoporra Tpopary! w 
: ; aa lvaroiorw er. Chor . 
Be eee ey eee . - abepere— 
es ee aa _. i) eAmerdopel a. . a 
|rapeyece daog [ny ]Auw 
. jarriceracar— 
PEN ns oe +> + y plewAouenl. ror. 
Traces of one line. 


| {Kod of colntnn.) 
a OF paoplears, 


Cowms SOL GFragment @.) 


(Probably three lines wanting.) 

Inexe - | 

Vera: 

jadene « [ 

} - eoro Bud ET 8-5) 
: VeXNO@ . Le ee pee | 

Jupeov wekaé . 2 avdpal 

Wexyfoven re wn. ue. | 


I | ed es No | 








Sale eae 
jeup.. bcd > arene, . 

J} ~~. ~~ [« Jom pire. [ 

SS (En) of eolutnit.) 


Conemy XT (Prypment 20) 
tne: sii probably wanting.) 
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POTTERY FROM ZAKRO, 


In the excavations made by Me Hogarth in 102 at Zakro san ia 
east const of Crete a very large quantity of pottery waa found, The article 
in #84. vol vii. describing the exeayation ju general, contains a first report 
Ou this pottery, and more recently three tases have been poblished by Mr, 
Hogarth ait ALES. xxii. ip. aa : The trek oft fuaking a fuller report 
wat undertaken by Mr, J, A. Morshall, bot he wae unable to complete 4, 
The preliminary serting which he had dene J found waa of thw greitest uss 
to mo when T began work onthe pottery. I have wlso had the al yantage 


of Mr. Hogarth’s advice and correction in preparing this paper, for which I 


wish to express my thovils 
A reference to Mr, Hogarth’s original report in ASA. Wii po B22, will 


shew that the pottery came from several distinct aources, There were 


Broup of houses on the lower spur, desoribed ag Houses A. B CO. dike. 
Besides these an early cave burial affirded some specimens of yrey-facel 
incise! ware,and two geometric tombs were opened. Vaal greynt 

It will by convenient to describe first the pottery found in tho pits No 
distinetion is mude between the yields of the two pita The remains showed 
no traces of stratification; Kumares and Mycenacan vases were found 
together. I begin with an account of the Kamares ware found ~ 


POTTERY FOUND IN THE Prrs. 
A—Kamaves Wer. 


_ The general chorseteristics of this find of Karimres pottery are those 
Only a few shapes are represented, nearly all of them small, gud of these 
thapes one, the stmight-sided cup desoribed below, outnuribers all the rest 
put together, . ~~ 

| The glaze is generally of 4 deep purple-lack covering the whole surface 
of tho five redl-elag. Tn some enses however this blick paint is very thin 
-_ applied only pa rtially, wo that the red of the clay ahews through. Th vas 
other eases the glaze is light red or pink. "These different varieties of plase 
are found.onm vases of the sunie form, The following types odie : | plied 

1. Cups of the shape of the Vaphio gald cups (Fig, 1), These are very 
nimerons. Reminiscences of metal technique are seen jn the flat hotter 
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joining the straight sideg at a abarp angle, which is marked by a thickening 
in the clay as for a join between two metal pilates, and in’ the fiat abrapi- 
ehaped handle. The bottoms of these cps sbew-the marks of the strinw used 
to. separate the oup from the clay left on the wheel, These markings appear 
throughout all the Zukro pottery where vases stand on Hat bases and not on 
arose] ting. They are illustrated by Fig. 2. 

The decoration is generlly of the tendril pattern shown in Fig, I, 
4 pattorn speciolly characteristic of the Zakro pottery, but best this 
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spirals, fesioons, antl a pattern of wavy paralle! lines are found. Some few 
cups shew as pattern two big splashes of white paint, one on each side of 
the aup. 

= Next in order of frequency are smal! bowls. These: range as tay as 
can he seen in their tmperfect state from 6.1 to TH emis: it liwight anil fromm 
$5.t0 12 cms. indiameter, Fig, 3 sliews a typical example, The lip of 
the bow] 16 torned outwarils, jf bottom is flat The handle is flat and stnap- 
like, da in the straightsiiled cups described above. As with thenr the entire 
vuee is covered inside and out with binck glaze, and the decoration usually 
consists of the charntteristic tendril pattern, which is finished off at the 
handle by having two tendrils joined by three crose bands: a device whieh 
makes the end of the tendrilled branch look like a lily. ‘The upper outsi(le 
part of the handle bears stripes of white paint,and there are bands (wenerally 
twa) of the sime above and below the temlril pattern on. the body of the 
howl, 

3, Four bowls, whose bottems only are preserved: shew incised lines 
drawn pound the bow! and picked ont with white paint, 

+, A-group of small vases of the same fine red clay with mora ar lesa 
thin black glaze. 

Their shapes are shewn hy Figa: +, 5, 6; 7,8, 0, 10, 11. 

5. Tho *hole-mouth' vase shewn in Fig. 12 ‘The clay is covered with 
thin poor glaze, allowing the red of the clay to shew through, The clay 
knob on the rim diametrically opposite to the syuul ia perhaps a remini- 
scence of m suspeteion hole, 

6. Afew fragmenta of large Kamares vases: The clay ts comrser than 
in the smaller pieces Jitherto deseribed, but covered with the game black 
paint, though generally less lustrous, on which the design is painted in 
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white The fragments are moatly months of large vases, Schnaheldonnen and 
‘hele-meuth' jugs: One amphora-mouth ia preserved of the type whose 
two haniles ure high wp on the shoulder and compress the mouth of the 
Vase inlo two apotuts, 

7. A few sherds shewing the geometrical patterns characteristic of 
earlier Kamares pottery. A further negative point about this pottery from 
the Pits is the entiry absence of any Kammres ware with mouldid decoration, 
though ons such prece comes from house K (see Fig, 37 and description below). 

S. The broken vase:slewn in Fig. 13. There is another handle of 
such 4 vns¢, and 4 complote specimen las heen foun at Payehro. The vase 
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is apparently of Kamares technique The clay iis left uncovered excep 
round the rim where there is a wash of reddish-brown hardly lnstrous penint. 
On this are painted rough loop-shaped festoone mm white, a characteristioully 
Kamares scheme of dycoration, The potion of the handle inaile instagd 
of outside the body of the vase is very remarkable. The wdge of the vase js 
wotched at intervals. the clay ot cach motel being pmehed op inte a small 
litwp T can offer no sug eesthin ae td the use of tess vemuly, 

o Afmgmont ofa bow! partially covered with blnck paint, and made 
of very fine ted clay. Tt is deconiter! with a spray in white paint ‘The 
spray is somewhat conventionalized, and bears pairs of taoceolate leaves, saul 
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between these spikes of amall Howera. The design is not in the usual 
Kanures atyle, and the fragment etanile by theelf in this respect The 
plant represented is almost cartainly Hie olive in Hower, 

Of the Kamares ware in general it may he san! that only 4 very amall 
nimber of forme were foun mod these not commen elsewhere, Among the 
Kamares pottery found at Poloikestro last year there ie only one of the 
straightaited cups so common here, One-bowl from Palsikastro shews a 
earelesa modification of the Zskre tendril pattern. Wardly any polychrome 
work was found: the patterns are éxecufe in simple winte upon the 
black grouml, The anly exception to this is formed by two or three sherds 
shewing rer paint, 


B—Afyrenacan rere, 


This ware hut been described wenerally in the first report in AUS A. vol. 
vii Below will be found oa detailed list of the princtpal types found, 
Anongst a very great oomber of fragments there were many entire vases. 
The bulk of them are of the finest Mycenaean technique, with fine siip and 
lnstrous part. 

1, A layze number of bowls, meatly in fragments, These bowls have 
one handle, whieh is fat and atrapshaped. Ibis put on jn the same way 
as the handle of the Vaphio-tyye enps described above, anil resembles these 
except that where the handle-joins the rim of the bowl o stwall boss of clay 
is set in the angle, This boas probably representa the rivet that would be 
used to fasten the handle ma metal howl, The rims of these howls are 
quite plnin and vertical; the bottome are flat As far as the fragmenta 
permit of measurement these bowls would seem to by some 11 to 14 oma 
in diameter and G5 to 9 high 

As regards decoration they fall inte two classes. 

(a) The tase of the bowl nm covered: with a coat of black paint, and the 
design reserved for the outaide, This bears several concentric bands of paint 
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below, and one round the rim.: Between these on the upper part of the 
bow! ts a band of pattern: ‘This is almost always the tendril pattern so 
common mt Aakro, 
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(4) The outside of the howl is decormted as im class (a) The inside of 
the bow! also bears a design, Above m series of concentric rings there i 9 
band of tloral design.. These patterns are not numerous; anil are in general 
a good deal stylized. ‘Blank spaces between branches of various fixed forms 
are filled in with rows of lualfmoon-shaped strokes. Fig. 14 is a devetop- 
ment of the inside of one of Uiese bowls whieh can be restored, ond shews 
Hie more sual motives employel, 

2 Fig. 15 representa a type which occurs alao in afew fragments. Tt 
is m& flattish bowl furnished with two hori- 
zontal handles. and painted with floral 
patterns inside snd outside. 

$. Fragments of a number of dishes 
atul basins, “These generally have ao large 
Hat Intton te stand opon anh no rim, 
Besiles foral patterns, « chiracteristie 
clement tm them decomtion if a running 
pattern consisting of a series of parallal 
i wavy strokes of paint at night angles to the 
Fun 15. direction of the pattern. The pamt at the 
edges of these strokes js aliaded off a little, 
sy that un eflect: is produced not wolike the grain of wool, The derivation 
of this pattern from the ‘woving’ made by indentation in the neolithie ware 
of Crete hes been well demonstrated by Mr, Mackenzie in treating of the 
Knossos pottery in the present volume of this Jowrnal. | 

Under these three heails falls by fir the greater quantity of Mycenaean 
ware from the pits, There remain to be mentioned a sumber of more or 
less aplitury vases, temarkable for their form or decoration, Three of tliess 
have already been published in colours by Mr. Hogarth in the article in the 
VOELS, already referred to. , 

Of these three those mombered I and 2 in the plate have been. fully 
dealt with in thie-nrticle, ‘To pnt them in connexion with the rest of the 
pottery if only remama to point out the similarity m shape ond purpose 
between the first. vase and the stramer sliewn in Fig. 20. Tas resemblance 
extends to the form of the hawdle: and the external rim round! the waist of 
the vue, The singularity of the arrangement of the «lecoratim on the 
strainer figurel by Mr. Hogarth cousiste in the presence of the hand of 
white flowers round the body of the vase below the handles, the normal 
arrangement being that the main decoration is set higher upon the shoulder 
of the vise nnd between the handles: This ecteme is exemplified m Fig. 20, 
anil on differont types of vases in Pigs 23 anid 18. 

The decoration of the vase numberel 3 in the J 8 article oulls foraome 
further notice as it has not been there dlewlt with at any length, and it will 
therefore be mentional below, 

The more important of the remaming vases are, :— 

(1) The vase shewn in Fig, 16. Fino clay, pale buff slip, and black paint. 
The shape of this vase is exactly paralleled by one found at Palaikastro. 
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Tts inst remarkable feature ia the interual fonnel, which mts from the 
shoulder to early the bottom of the vasa. The bottom is perforated 
by a angle hole, and there is ales a hole’ pierced through the shoulder, 

3) A handleless vase with a performed bottom (Fig, 17), The leat 
pattern is exceuted in black paint on a pale slip with » very free hand, so 
that the stems of the greas-like plant stray beyond their proper limite. This 
type of vase paually basa fiat veriion) handle springing from the neck, ‘and 
has been found also at Palsikastro and Knossos, 

(3) The Scinatellunne shewn in Fig- 18. ‘The body of (his vase: is 
covered with w fine pinkish alip; on this is laid black paint, covering tie neck, 
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handle. and Wass, and forming the three-lobed whorls of the pattern. These 
whorls are picked out with lines and dots of white 

With the decoration on this vase shoul’ be compared that on the third 
of the vases figured im the article inv the 7S. above meferre! to. The shapes 
of the vases are quite different but the decorition contains ¢averal common 
elements: The most important of these is the three-leaved whorl, ut thi 
yaae filled with Dands and spots of white, in the other decorated with a ily, 
In linth cases the leaves of the whorl are reliaved with white paint. This 
wliorl is choracteristizally My¢eniean, The whorl ts not however always 
three-leaveil: aw often as not It hus four leaves. In this form it hee heen 
found on a lange pithos at Palaikastrm, again with the leaves relieved 
with white paint’ The other common element m the afched wavy line 
thotin the vase shewn in Fig 1S ornaments: the leaves of the whorl; and 
in the vase shawn in the 77.8. appears in bands of three or four, forming 
the top lalves of leuves Letween and below the whorls 

The lily on this: vnse is tie samo as that on the yase fram Thera foured 
in Rayet and Collignon, ‘ Histoirm de la Céramique Greeque’ Fig 12 It 
also oocurs.on a Kameres cup fotind at Knossos, and published in JS. «xi. 
PL vi. b. 
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This flower is probably the natural orignal of the conventional ornament 
sh common on Mycenaean ‘vases a form of whith is slhewn in Fig 8a The 
stalk romaine the aame; the two sidw petals are represented 
by the two volutes. The third petal of the Hower ie diagram- 
matically represented by the central lobe of the pattern, whose 
pornted end, formed by the lines of th volutes,-gives the general 
é shape assumed by the mass of stamens and the pistil, It may be 
Fin. iga, that this pont’ is dme in part to the pattern being as-mneh a 
stylized ‘iris as a lily, in which case the point will represent the 
standard petals aul the yolutes and central lobe the drooping petals of the 
Hower, The pattern occurs in: variius furms, some <o stylized as to have 
ee the stalk altogether, whilst others have it growmg out of the wrong 
emit, 





The miportance of this vase shewn in Fig. 18 is that its decoration forms 
a link botween the Kamares and the Mycenasan atvyles, The buff slip and 
pattern in black are Mycenaean; the black Jesves them- 
selves with their pattern in white are Kaimares, The con- 
nexiun between the twe is thus more striking when we. 
recognize in) the pattern on the loxves of the whorl a pattern 
that occasiunally occurs on the straight-sided Kamares cups 
four in the pits For some of the fragments of these have 
& pattern consisting of a space filled with: «lots and bounded, as on theses 
leaves, with a wavy line on one sile and with a straight one on the othdr. 
Fig. 19-represents one of these fragments. | 

A fragment from ‘the pit ales illustrates this point. Half of it ia covered 
with a buff alip; the other half by black paint.on which is a: festoon pattern 
in white which oteurs. an some of the stmight-sided Kamares cups. Asan. 
tiated with this festoon are half-moon slinped strokes in rows, a pattern 
nuticed above us cluracteristic. of the Mycenaean howls found in. the 
pits. 

Two objects found are of importaned fred the religious point of view: 
One 1 a small cup of unpainted lay bearing on tt in relief @ erescent and 
disk, the disk being immediately above nnd inside the crescent: The othar 
is » fragment of smooth-faeed umpainted pottery with the same device in 
moulded work, except that the crescent bears incised marks making iit look 
like a cablo. This device of adisk above a crescent or pair of horns is 
paralleled by objects found at Gournia. 





Torrekry rrom THE Hovses: 


Tlie greater part of the pottery found in the group of honses discovered 
on the lower spur at Kato Zakre comes from the two houses named respec- 
fively A and [Its generally Jate Mycenaean character has been described 
by Mr. Hogarth in his first report, and it only remains here to desormbe the 
more importanh types represented, 
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A—Printed Myceanecan Were, 


1. Buth these houses violded several strainers of the shape shewn m 
Fie. 20, come complete and mote in fragments. They are made of o fine 
¢lay covered with a shining buff slip. The decoration of this example con- 
sists of stripes below and a band of pattern round the shouller of the vase, 
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executed in bright buff or orange paint. The pattern is.as vaual picked out 
with white paint and ip this case consists of 4 row of wxe-blales (Fig. 21). 
It la to be compared with the double-axe ‘pattern shewn in Fig. 24. The 
shape of the horizontal haniles which conmst of a flat strip of clay ts 
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characteristic. Midway between the two handles there are little rjsod 
bosses: These vases are usually about 16 cms. high. 
Similar strainers occur at Palaikastro and at Gourma, but ar: often 


much anuiller, 
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2. OF exactly similar technique is the vase from House A shown in 


Fig. 22. Three more vases at least of this shape were found in frngmenta, 

4. The same technique ia shewn by the vase from House A. represented 
by Fig. 23. The bottom of this vase is perforated, Tts pattern js remark- 
able. Round its shoulder rus a row of double-axes, painted in reddish- 
orange paint ov the buff ground and picked wut, as is shewn in Fig. 24, by 
dots of white. But the dowble-axe is so far conventionalised as to be treatel 
aso sort of plant, for we see leaves growing from its handle whilst it is 
anrmounted by a sort of volute. ‘The festoons with whieh the lip is decorated 
inside recall a common scheme of Kamures ornament. | 

+A fragment of a strainer from House A of the game shape as that 
thewn. in Fiz. 25, which comes fron a house pear the pits, and of the same 
technique as the vases Jeseribed above. | 

This pattern if strainer has aleo been found at Palmkastrw, 
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a. From House I come the remaina of as Woublir Vase shewn in Fig. 24, 
The clay is greyish-green, and uluwre ure traces of dull black. paint. Exactly 
similar vases have been found ab Gournts One of the pair of vases ‘has its 
mouth stopped up, the other has » spout and a stminer in its neck. The two 
tope are joined by an arch-shaped handle, which is broken Away im this 
instance, bat may be safely restored by comparison with the Gournia 
examples ie 

6, Some fragments from House JA represent a vase that in pattern 
resembled the vase from the pit shown iy Fig, 18, The pattern is the 
peculinr three-leaved whorl in black paint, picked out with White, on a ground 
of buif slip. 

7, Brom House | come two cylindrical vases with narrowed moutha, one 
of whieh isshewn in Fig- 27. Tt has fiat horizontal liandles ike the strainers 
mentioné| above, anil rests on three feet: The other example is covered 
with # pale buff slip ornamented with « fine freely drawn pattern of eroenses, 
The clay of both is extremely rotten throngh ll hiking. 
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» Aa te'a reeently found Ruoetiun tmatment of the axe, 
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& Both House A und House T yielded «pots of ' Lola-month* vases and. 
mouthe of Schivehelieunen of Mycenaean style Some of these were de- 
corated with black and red paint, sometimes with white added, The upper 
part of a Schnabelkerone thus painted had 4 raised rim round the neck and 
three clay knobs on the spout, one on eack side and one beneath the lip. 

From House G comes the hole-mouthed vase shewnin Fig. 23. | 

6. From House T came tho small jug shewn in Fig. 29. It has yellowish 
slip, and is decorated with concentric banda of paint roughly laid on, and 
above them 4 band of tendrll pattern a little different 
from the form ienally found at Zakro. In thia form 
the tendril pattern is found also at Palaikastiro, and 
a precisely similar jug (a little larger) comes from 
Gournin, 

10), Fig. 30-shews a large Sehnabelfanae ornamented 
with a pattern of spirals round the upper part of the 
body and having a raised rim round the neck, Ih is "i | 
exactly like. a vase from Kavossos. a Bee 

ll, Modifications of the Pigelacme are shewn. by | 
the smal! vases in Figs. 31. (House 9) and 32 (House A) An example was 
also found in whieh the handle was reduced toa mere hoss. The relation of 
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ilies forma to the Bigdltanne oy the ane linnd and on the other to the type 
of yase with 4 vide spout and open mouth crossed by po archeshia peal handle 
that ig 20 common amongst arly geometric vases in Crete, ue Al Kourtes, 
1a mat leur, 
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B.—l painted Were, 


A gront deal of unpainted pottery was fownl in the honse Thia was 
made of a coarser red clay, and was clearly the ordinary domestic pottery of 
the place "The toain types wore the following. 

1. Fromel-haped kulathos-like vases like those found ot Palaikastro. 
One of the two found was furnished with two handles Inside, crossing one 
another at right angles. 

2. Akin to these were the two vases, one of which ia shewn in Fig, 33, 
Their wae must have been the same a that of the kalathi, from which they 
tiiffer im having not so sprenling a mouth but an external handle, 

+. Pig. 34 shows one of » class of vessel very common on such sites as 
Zakro wod Palaikastro, The fact that the box part ot these vessels often shews 
marks of burning proves that their use was in some way counected with fire. 
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4. From House Deame the enigmatic vessel figured in 2.8.4. vii. p, 141 
and Fig. 45. The bottom. of another wasalso preserved. Tho burt state of 
this intter and the fact that the holes at the sharp end of thw complete 
example are the same se those in the vessely mentioned just above, de one 
hig hole amongst # nuniber of smaller ones, show that ilese vessels also werp 
used in consexion with fire The two handles at the top crssing a longi- 
tulindl groove were evidently weed for the insertion of a bar, so that the 
veave! could be moved about when it was too hotto touch, Et is possible 
tint they were. portale braziers for heating purposes, and used like the 
sulding of molern Italy, 
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5. From House T came fragments of a large anpainted Higelinnne with 
three handlns. 

6, A number of amall (0-8 em high) jugs with one tandle, and cups 
withor without handles, 7 

7. House I yieliled two amphorae (Fig. 36) with their mouths pmehed 
inte two spouts Detween the two handles which aré set high up oo thie 
shoulder of the mse. Thess and another jig from Howse I with « spout, 
one handle, and body tapering very mmch below the shoulder recall very 
distinctly Katmares forms of household ware. 
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From Houso. K came the fragment that made up inte the barbottine 
filler represented in Fig. ST. This isthe only piece of this ware found ag 
Zakro. The zone adorned with bosses seems to have been entirely covered 
with black paint. On the smooth part of the vase the black pamt forma ‘a 
pattern of enall sprigs powdered over the ground, This vase is interesting 
a3 showing the survival of the barbottine style af decoration into Late in. the 
Mycenaean period. The exaggerated character of the bosses on this vase 
however clearly shews a much more wivanced and even o tlecadint stage of 
this style of decoration, if it be compared with the nentuess and smallness of 
the bosses sed to decorate tle earliar polychrome Kamares ware, 

‘The moat important veneral conclusion to be drawn from this pottery is 
that, at Zakryat/all events, the manufactuve of Mycenaean and of certain 
¢lasses of Kammares ware wis. contemporary. This ia shewn uot only by tlwur 
common use of the same patterns, notably the tendril pattern, but alse by 
the existence of vases which display the two techniques On these virde, 
which have the bright buff slip characteristic of Mycenaean ware, a black 
ground i laid on which & true Kamares pattern in white 19 parted, 

Sule by side with this |t must be woted that several kinds of Katmares 
ware donot occur at Zakro, Vases with embossed putters like metal-work 
or ralsed ornanrent are not found, with the exception of the fllur deseribad 
above. Tle geometrical patterns of te early Kamares style only appear om 
a very few fragments. Except « few frngments with red paint the only colotr 
used is white; the yellow ochre found elsewhere: does not occur here. This 
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would tend to shew that these are all characteristics of an earlier schoo) of 
Kamarce matufacture, and that the inhabitation of Zakro is to: be placed. 
lute im the Kamares period, at w time whey good Mycenaean wara was: 
tlreuly being made, 

It iat slready besn suggested by Mr, Hogarth that the pits were re 
ceptactes for accumulntions of votive offerings cleared out of a shrine, This 
is rendered still more probable by the uniform character of the pottery. We 
have seen that in the pits two classes of vase are immensely more common 
than the others. These are the straightsided Kamares cups aod the 
Mycenacan bowls. They were not found in the liouses, and were therefore 
not used fur domestic purposes Tleir uniformity makes it probalile that 
they were regularly used for votive offerings. Teligioua conservatiam would 
tend to consecrate certuin types of vessel for this purpose. 

Very little plain domestic ware was found tn the pits, such es appeared 
niturally im the houses The sacred character of the former is: also: indi- 
cated by the presence of the small cup deseribad above bearmg the enescent 
and disk an relief. 

The generally Inter cliaracter of the pottery In the houses, which yet 
contain apecimena Of the finer pottery foun in the pits, points te the con- 
clusion that the town was continnonsly inhabited from the time indicated by 
the earliest ware In the pits up to the time of the desertion af the place, 
which is asigued by Mr. Hogarth to the-end of the Mycenaean perioil. 

The shrine connecter with the pits must have been the sacred place of 
thy town. The earlier character of the pottery of the. pits 1a natural A 
receptacle far yotiye offerings would contain more old offerings than new 
ones, Whilst a house contains aaa rule only the pottery in use when it was 
deserted. Still moré would « pit used to receive an accumulation of ita 
votive offerings present an earlier appearance, ‘The absence from the pits of 
votive objecis ns: late in character os the latest ware in the houses is natural 
if we suppose that the pita contain accumulations for winch there was no 
longer any rooni in the:shrine. For the latest offerings made ot tho slrine 
woull nover have becn put into the pit at all, 

R. M. Dawns. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK FOOT RACE. 


L—THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE STADIUM. 


‘Tire recent discoveries at Olympia, Epiduurus; art Delphi have forced 
ns tomodify the olf ides of the Greek me conte base) on the gtadium of 
Athens and the Roman cireus, It may perhaps be tseful sliurtly to etate 
the evidence which wa How possess. 


A.— The Homers Ruse Ceirec 


Running I* the most universal, the oldest of all forme of sport, and the 
primitive form of a race is that which the competitors rm from one point to 
another—the germ of the stadium or sbraight rmce—or where they race round 
some distant object and back to the starting plach—the germ of the diaulos 
dud other turning races, as the Greeks call them: (edparetos), This aimple 
type of race, which we mny se8 to-day af school treats ani} rustic meetings, 
requires io apparatus but two ‘posta, stones, oF other objects to mark the 
starting point, and the finish, or turning point; and it is this primitive type 
heroes ip u row and points out to them the répuara afar off, not the goal, as 
we can see by comparing the aimilar expressions used of the chariot ruce, but 
the turning point. In the chanot race this was a withered atump a fathom's 
height above the ground, with two white siones set on either side, minl by it 
Achilles set an umpire, goillike Phoentx, ‘that he might note the running 
qd tell the tritth thereof.” Jast: gyoh a figure appears In later tines on 
vases* standing with his. forked. rod leside the turning point realy te 
chastise any offence ot breach of the regulatious The” starting pom tm 
Homer is called récoa; a word generily used of the turiiig point, but 
signifying merely a "meta or post, aod so equally applicable te either end, 


B—The Hippodrome tupe of Race Clonuswe, 


From this primitive type two typed of rane course are derived. The 
first we may call the Hippodrome type, where as in Homeric duys the horses 
or men mee round two posts. comnected by one or Tore intermediate posta, or 
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by « low wall like the ‘spina’ of the Roman circus, ‘This type of course was 
net confined to horse meing, and though genwrally superseded in foot races 
by the more elaborate atrangenients which we find at Olympia anil else— 
where, it reappears in Inter times when the glory of the foot rare hes alrowily 
declined with the growth of professionalism and lixiry, Thus tho studini 
at Athens first built by Lycurgus in the 4th century Re sani Inagaifeenthy 
rebuilt, by Herodes Attiousiv the 2nil ceutiry of onr era was divided by 
alow wall ronning down the imiddle and counactiing three pillars, one of 
which, a aquare pillar with the lieads of Hermes and Apollo set back to back, 
isin the mustum ut Athens, A similar afrangement is described) by 
scholiast to Soph, Aectra 691, who mentions three square pillars bearine oy 
either side an inseription, the tirst dplaereve, thi secon] oméude, the third 
xapuyroy, A distinctive feature of these luter courses is the semii-citcular 
theatre or ederdoy alone Gul or, as in the Roman circ, at both ends, 
This circular ending, which doubtless served far various gymnastic or other 
contests, does nol helene to the earlier type of course which wa find 
at Olympia, and in the case of Delphi it, sceme to have been a luper 
addition” In, a course of this description the rumners were pot sepurntend 
oO) any way from one another and opportunities for foul play must Lave been 
frequent, especially at the turn. That-aucl foul play did oceur is proved hy 
the regulations against trippig or otherwise interfering with an opponent. 
According to a tralition preserved by Stating® sich an incident ‘occurred at 
the founding of the Nena gilnes, when Ides seized Parthenopaeus by the 
haw and so prevented him from witeing. Adrastus directed that they 
should nm the mace ogain aod that to prevent « repetition of anch tactics 
they should rm on opposite sides of the coursi. Again, Vergil ® represents 
Nisus aa purposely tripping Saliua These practices if they helonged to 
Greek bime# at all most linve heey confined te the type of race course 
described, or to races rua in the same way, 


U— Tha Starting Arrangements The borane. 


Of the method of starting on anch a course we cannot speak with 
certainty, The two primitive methods of stirting are by meany of 4 line 
drawn in the sand’ ov by a rope placed in front. of the competitors, which is 
dropped -at the moment of starting This Jitter tnethod was amdoubtedy 
employed in the cliariot races. At Olympia the chariots were arranged in 
pairs along the sides of wn isosselea triangle, the apex of which pointed to 
the might of the first ‘mets."* Ata given signal the ropes ar Gom\wpyes in 
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front of the pair nearest ihe hase were dropped? as this pair drew level with 
the next pair-the next ropes fell, and se.on until the whole fieh{ were fairly 
started. The plural Gomdyyes therefore came to denote | the starting place? 

atid the plrasd Gowep Grd was DowXaybo¢* is used proverbially in Aristo- 
phanes to desrribe » simultaneyus eiart. Tt ia difficwlt to decide how far the 
ase of this tern as applierd to the foot race & metuplorical, how far it is 
based on fact, In the epigram written by Antipater ao the celebrated Litas 


yap ep! bomwhyijrytow fy Tépparos elde tie depow 
nl@cov, pecam 6 ov wor avi cratle " 
the word may be used metaphorically.: But the te of a rope sin starting 1 
-distinetly implied in the somewhat obscure words of Lycophron 


eye Sa Che poe Barsiba pnpirdov oyucasy 

cared Louw ets Beef isous eTrtawy | 

sparhny dpatgs Pieray wg wryves dpopete. 
And @ nnich loter writer Beltodorus in his: fanciful description of an armed 
race (leseribes tlie atart by the words 


Exyaero pew 4) DowAnk, rérare b¢ o Spopes: 


More convincing evidence is afforded by an insertption published in the 
"Ed. 'Apy. 1584, 109, referring apparently to repairs of the stadium, in which 
occur the words 
adéreiy Tag twa Ter bow kypyar red wavadyrairod eragloy, 

From these words und from the expression of Lucisn dreces } tewkg™ we 
may infor that the rope was raised come he ight above the ground; from the 
use of the word #yaferr, which denotes Gpenitg or elitting something tight 
like a vein or @ haggis, we may conclude tint the rope was stretched tight. 
Moreover it must havé been dropped or let go very suddenty and pulled 
away quickly 14 avaid entangling the runners: feet, and this sntlien looserine 
— of the tight, rope was accompanied by an nwlibly sousid which is reforrud to 
in the epigram on Pericles." 

Cr. Haoser™ has tried to identify the torAHE on two vases, » Bourgui- 
gnon skyphos which I shall diaenss later,” anda kylix in his own collection. 
Biot M. de Ridder* has pointed out that in the former the supposed: Tine: is 
ten indefinite to be of uny value, and even if itis a pope, ik te resting on the 
eyound; wile on De, Hauser's Kylix tho ling which passes through the 
hoplite’s right hand may with more probability be regarded aa” spear: for 
tlie idetitical position cecurs on a Pamplisveus kylix in the Louvre (G, 5}, 
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where there can be no doubt that the object is a spear: The proposed 
identification must therefore be regarded as a failure. 

Tt appeurs then from the evidence that’ a rope waa sonetimes nied for 
the start of the foot race. This practice was probably borrowed from the 
Hippoirome, and ats late date when the importance of the foot mee was 
Gecreaging, A starting rope would he superiinous with the olaborate starting 
arrangements of Olympia; indeed there is direct evidence that it cannot. 
huve been sed. With mrope, just as with the starting gate which has bean 
introduoed of tate yeare inthe horse race, there is no possibility of ‘poaching: 
at the start or of a false start. Yet snoli incidents were quite familiar bo the 
Oreks In the council before Salamis Adeimantus says to Themistocliy, 
de voici cymay oF Tpercavierduern pawifovrac”™ ‘How could a rinner start 
too soon ff kept hack by a rope? Again in Aristophanos, Lquites: the. 
eatigage Heller protests against Cleon's trying to steal a march. on’ him, 
" inrabety ove em —no poaching at the start, How could he start before him 
if they were -both kept back by a rope? Tu later times Plutarch describes the 
runnors at Olympia 98 orovdatortas epi suv Gdeow leva FAeovext#o wow.” 
oud Jithan iniplies-that these wlio starts! bos soon were culled hack to the 
atari.” Sucli jwissiges pre inrompatible with, the use of the dowanf and 
when we eet beside then the constant allusions in woters af the ath century 
to the opajear or starting line Weare led to the conclusion that the use of. 
the Down iu the foot race wes a lata invention, and even then never 
became thiversal and was only used in the Hippodrome type of course with 
its pucoas or ifs Epina, mid notin the type with which recent discayerive 
lave made ne famnilior. | 


jh ey dhe Stead bie oy Olimpia. 


This seoond type.ta fitted only for foot tases, There are no ysts for 
wall down the centre of the course, which is w long mectanp ly, terminated nt 
either end by a row of stone slabs At Olympia these slabs are 4 ft 2 in, 
long and 1 0 6 in, broad, divided. from one another by sqnare sockets, 
obviously intenmled to hold posts. There ary twenty of these slabs at either 
amd at Olympia and each alah is marked longitudinnily by two paraillul 
grooves about seven inches apart. Similar slabs linve been found too jn the 
Gymnasimn to the west of the altis. These grooves ware: clearly tneant to 
mark the position of the runners’ feet, not so mueh in order to sive a. firm 
grip for the toes, minh Tess for thy Heels as has been asserted,—for a slight 
toughening of the stone would have been far more effectual—but rather by 
defining the position of each foot to ensure 4 fair etart At Delphi we find 
4 sniilar arrangement; but the lines on the slabs, of which thera were pro= 
bably seventeen, are nearer to each other, only 34 inches apart, Ab Epi- 
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(sures Mie lines dre wbout 4 inegliss apart, but the atone-sill only occura af 
one ent of the race course amd there are only eleven pairs of linea Wi 
scome probable tint there was originally’s seeond stone sill a! Epillaurus 
also, but all trce of this has disappeared owing to the shallowness of the 
soil. The abject of living 4 stone sill at byth ends was to euable all the 
‘anes, whether over the single or double course, to finish al the same point, 
‘On i course with only # single sill, if there were any ene, the winning post 
for the stadinut tiiat have been at the opposite-eni to that for the other races. 
In front of the stone sill at Eyidaurus are seven. stone pillars which seem to be 
reninins-of a later Arrangement for starting, peer lin ye resedu lilies the Blog 
onteeres. A relief publishod in the Aha, Muth, 1800, p. Hid, Tal, 7, represent- 
ily riniers apparehtly about to take their place behinil a wooden barrier, 
perhape sliows tia auch au arrangement, but it if prokally connected with 
the Roman ¢ircas rather than with the Greek stadium, and in the. present 
dtate of our knowledge we can say nothing definite of thesa later arTLNge- 
méots at Epidaurus, 

In these stone slabs we have the ParSides or Uireaholds, 2 word whieh 
Philostratus uses 10 the singular (o express the platform on which the 
diakoboloe stool” snd we can now mulerstand whyokie worl like tomrkwe ds 
cormonty nigel in the plural, The lines on the slabe are the ypagpal, (he 
dovelopment of the ling which, according to the scholisst to Pindar2 
men mead todig ta mark the start and finish. A pussage iti Mustathins 
seems to describe this system accurately: Gewep dv roe Spopetoiw obra wal 
ev TH Opynetpe ypauual twey éyévorro, iv’ 6 yopog ietipras Kara aotfyor™ 
Th W most Interesting Inscription discovered at Delphi und published tn the 
BLOF, 1809, we find these stone sills alko called «azaripes, or turning 
qeints, » word which properly describes the posts. which separated the 
prepped." 

_ This mescription contains details of expenses incurred in tho archonship 
of Dion (mc. 268) in preparing for the Prytliow festival, First (he ground, 
which had possibly bec used a8 pastire lind, bad to be thoroughly clearcl. 
This éswa@apary ¢oxt 15 ataters.. Then it was doy ip anil rolled, the cxawis 
eal Guthefes costing » farther sum of 110 staters. Six érursapece or picks 
fir harrowing were provided for digging the stadium and the jumping places 
or tApata. Froally the course was covered with a layer of white sand, G00 
medimnol bemg provided ata cost of 17 obole per madinmes. This iseription 
should finally dispose of the fiction that the Grevks ran paces in ileep: gan, 
From Lucinn's* Anwchorsis wo learn that they practised running in sau 
afk aeverd for) of training, hut this ilove not prove that they meed under 
sich conditions wt the great fastivals, any more than Arishotle's remark > 
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about running on their knees jn the Palacstra proves that they raced on 
their knees: 

Que more paint remains. What was the use of the aqnare sockets 
between the alabs? They were evidently meant for pillars, and it has: been 
yugeate! that the course was roped as it is in the present day for: the 
Hundred Yards Race For thia angueetion there ia, T heljeve, no direct evi- 
dence, hut we can tinderstand low necessary i) would be far every minner to 
have some definite-point for which to run, Without such a peunt it would 
be very difficult to run straight moa broad track like that of Olympia, anil 
we nay therefore assume that even if the conrss were not roped the varios 
posts were distinguisheil m geome way or otherso that each runner would ron 
straight for the post opposite him, and that probably the line was marked 10 
some way. such a line would Lely to explain ithe plrmee épamely- worl 
erabuaw (Pind, Nem. 91. 7). Prof. Bury stutes that orafyn in Pindar never 
means *a goal’ bat rather ‘a measure or mle" aad the phrase means ‘to 
keep to cues course.” The word might well denote the line, however marked, 
whieli connected the starting post with the post opposite it, the line to which 
euch runner lial to kemp. 


E.—rets 


The wrrangemente at Olympid probably represent the ustal arrange 
ments of the Gourde, at all events al the great festivals, A lew words must 
be sail about the question of heats (vibes), Our mile information. on this 
point is derived from Pausanins vi. 15, 2. The text of the passave is corrupt, 
lrut it appears that im the stuiinm mee the competitors were divided inte 
eats of four, tho winners of which ran in. the final, so that the winner hod 
won twiee, ouee mt hia heat and onee in the final. This seems conclusive 
with regard to the «indian: toe, The race was thé most important of all 
the athletic contests ‘The winner of the stadium race gave lis fume to the 
Olympiad, anid m an Athenian inseription which enumerates the prizes for: 
ic Pansthonaic festival™ the winner of the stadinyy mde receives: ten 
iiniplorae more than the winner of any other event. Tt waa natural there- 
fore Uial partionlar pains should be taken with the armugementa for this 
face, hue it does ned follow that the same system was applicd to the diaulos 
or even ty the stadium moe it lhe Pewtathlon In the latter it would linve 
heen undesirable te lengihen the eotipetition by heats unless absdlutely 
necessary, and the sturting lines at Olyimpix allowed room for twenty: to start 
together. In the dinnlos possibly only half that number could have nin; 
lot it does not seem Tkely tliat the entries were Liorge. Tho thirty days’ 
training it) Olympia mush surely have led to the weeding ont of those who 
hil no vhanee, At all events we may feel certain that m such a trymy 
distance aa 400 yards lients would bnve beer avorded if possible, Tse the 
triple victor who, having wen two or more heats in the diaulos and two or 
more in the straint, groccelod mi the aame day to win the long mer, would. 
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lave been indeed a marvel, From the obscure and corrupt passage in 
Sophocles Sleclra, 691-2, it is impossible to argue. Ii heats were unlikely 
iy the dianlos they were much more unlikely in the long race, the distance 
of which is variously given as 7, 10, 12, 20, 24 stades*” The orivin of this ii- 
vergence is undoubtedly due to the fact that the distance varied at different 
estivais and at different times, jnsti ae in the present day, Fur Olympin the 
evidence is slightly in favour of a 24 stndes race. Bat whether the mee was 
one inile or thee, there eun have been nothing to prevent large numbers 
running together for such a distance, and heats wonld have been as tedious to 
the spectators as trying to the competitors. An epigrm ou one Charmius™ 
mentions 7 men running in the long race, and suggests a possibility of 
twelve running together, Aceording bo wnotler epigram™ Hermugenca of 
Avtioch beat nine competitors in # race. Such passages are suffictant to 
refute the idea that the Greeks always meed in heats of four 


F.—The thanner of cunning the verions weees, 


The next point to be considered is the manner of conducting the various 
races. The stadium rece offers no Jiffieully: each runier pan straight to the 
post opposite hia starting point, The question of the dinules ia more 
difficult, The centre socket in one of the lines at Olympia is larger than 
the others and Dr, Dirpfeld is of opinion that in the diaulos the other posts 
were all removed and only the central one was loft, round which all the 
competitors raced. This theory ia open to two objections, Those who 
started on the outside would lave further to run than these who started in 
the centre. This inequality, amounting at the most to a yard, is not a renily 
serious consideration in a race of 400 yards, It becomes more serious 
however when we consider the nature of the turn, In a mee of this distance 
the ruuners would not be much separated in the first two hundred yanis 
aod much confusion and crowding would result in turning sharply round the 
post. Everything would depend on reaching the hilfway post first in order 
to avoul the confusion and delay in making the turn. Hence the los. ar 
gain of yard at the start might cause the best runner to be crowded ot at 
the turn, and énable an inferior one to tutn without trouble. Accontingly 
Flasoh, Hauser; and others maintain with some: plansibility that: in the 
double race each man ran not to the central post but to his own post ani 
then turned: At the same time we must remeniber that such erowiling at 
the turn was allowed in the chariot race and it is impossible without further 
evidence to determine the point, But supposing that the separate posts 
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were used, how did they tar? Did they touch the post or toe the line ond 
turn back along the same gourse:by which they had nome} Or did tHiey: 
turn to the left round the post to the left and return along w parallel course | 
The evidence seems tome slizltly in fhvour of the latter view. The mame 
‘(iaulos® signifying a double channel seems In fsvourof it; a0 too is the 
passage in which Pansanias explains the method of writing Boverrpodydoy™ 
by comparing it to the dinulos, or again the line in the Agewennon al 
Aeschylus 43, | | 
caper brawhou Patepar ei ow main, 

The analogy of the chariot mee and the Homeric rice supports, this. view, 
and the use of the words wayerrijp snd where, which Pollux detines as: that 
point weph O ¢dprrowrs, though these worde may refer to the Hippodrome: 
or te the type of stadium which resembled it, Possibly a further confirma 
tion of this view may be found in the vase paintings which I propose to 
discuss In connection with the armed race, though in this ene if seems to me 
certain that the competitors raced) round one common pomt and not 
round separate posts, But whatever was the case in the dinulos there 
ean We no doubt iat in the long race oll eompetitors raced round the central 
posts ab either end. In » long race the runners soon spread out; the pace be 
lesz and the difficulty of the torn is minimist!. Moreover the system by: 
which) exch man keeps to his own track, thengh convenient! in & short mee, 
is actually inconvenient in a long race when each lap tias ta be registered 
and escli turn watched by the offictals, and the runners themselves woull 
find iL difficult to know how they stood with regard to ther fellow com- 
petitors, A’ Panathenaie amphora published in Mon, d. J, i, 22- actully: 
shows four long distance riimnera running LW the left lowarids a rongh post. 
The foremost ranner lias jist reached the post, his left foot just pimesing it 
but he has not yet tinned. The post of conrse might represent the finish, 
lint the style of the running ta opposed to this To sum up: the separate 
posts were certainly used in the stadium tace, possibly: in the diaulos, birt 
cerbainly notin Hie long moe, which was run in tle saine way'as the chariot 


LL—tTur EVIDENCE OF Vase PAINTINGS 
A—Style of Eiepring, 


So far vase paintings have been of Hitle use in our enquire: but when 
we come.to the wtyls of the minning awl especially to the conduct of the 
armed tace,; vases aro onr chief authority, The difference of style between 
the Stadiodromes and the Dolichodromos as we see them on the Panathenaic 
yascs Is familior to every one. Of the tong datance runners 1 need say only 
thah they oreo model of style for oll time™: but the-stely of the aprinter as 
he advances by a seriés of Jeape aud bounils awinging his arm like the sail 
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ofa windmill is apt ie provoke a hasty emile* Hauty, T say, because: it 
neglects to take accqundt of the extreme diffienlty of depicting a sprinter, and 
of the character of the yases-oo which wesee lim. These are for the most 
part Panathennic vases, prize vases which contained the oil given to the 
viitora: “The nrtista were limited ta certaiiset subjects treated, oa is natural 
with vases this producei!, usally in uw conventional way, mil not whways 
lwo with greateare, Many Of thie which hwo beer preserved lo us gre 
archaic, ray more are archaistic, and at first sight the archaic is always apt 
to prodace a smile, But if wo tnnke allowance for these fincts, instead of 
laughing we sliinll rather woniler at the truthfulness with which, in spite of n 
sometites: grotesque exegyeration, the artists have really dopicted the 
essential points of ueprinter, rinning on the toes, raising the knees, aul 
ust the arma. Honier is true to nature when he tells liow Oilyssens-ns. 
lus neared the finish, pryel to Athene aml she maile him light both of Nunds 
and fet@* So Philestratis says that the Stadiodromail ye their aris to 
increase their pace, olor wrepwpevar ied Tov xerpan, while the long 
distance runners only do so at the end of the race, te. 1 them sprint, In 
the present day nearly all sprinters make use of their arms, though the 
oxiggzerated use is not recomended ; one well-known sprinter is idlesori bed! 
in the Badminton tUelics pa a vision of whirling arn anil legs, One lias: 
only to compare the Stadiodromoton a Panuthensie vase with nn insta 
taneons photograph of a hundred yards race to realise that in spite of stiff 
ness and conventionnality the Gteek urtist waa not far from the trath, The 
action of the armed runners is, as we should expect, moro violent than that 
of the Jong distance runner, less violent than that of the bprintar. M.A. de 
Ridder ina paper bo which | shall have to refer at length ” wrongly deseribes 
tlie Hoplitodromes as advancing by a series of leaps and bounds. The two 
éxample figured in the Afen. dd. fae. x, 46,4, 3 and g.9 are sufficient to 
refate thig; the first, an amplorm now io the British Moseum,! dated 
Sit pc., shows four runners making a very moderate use of the arms. and 
running on a perfeetly Hat foot; the seeond amphera now in tle Louvre, 
belonging ly the yoor 323 ke., shows three runtiers runing on this toes, but: 
willl the right arm oles in to the aide aa we mee it in ‘the long distanen 
ruimers. ‘he obvious inference is that the style of te armed runner comes 
between the styles of the sprinter and of the long distance ramner. 


B.— The aftitucde af’ the Start. 


It connection with the armel mee a nomber af questions have lien 
mised by Dr. Hauser in the JeArivcl for 1887 and 1895. Tn these articles 
pee Hauser tries to determine from Vase Fontings 
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(1) the position of the start, 


(2) the manner of the turn m the diaulos 
(8) the length and general arrangement of the armed mice. 


His conclusions have been aseailed by M. A. de Ridder in the BCL for: 
1807. Both writers appear to ‘me to prove too much, and as | am unable to 
agree with either of them, I will yenture to euggest a third view which is 
teally a compromise between the two, | 

First, as to the position at the start. In the Tiibingen bronze atatuctte,™ 
formerly doeseribed as a charioteer, Dr. Hauser believed that le recomniaw] an 
immed tmnnet whose shield haul been broken off, aml after much hesitation 
le loeided that he wes a romner ready to atart. The bronze represents « 
bearded athlete with the right foot a few inches behind the left font, almost 
lavel with the instep, Both knees are slightly bent, the body leans slightly 
forward; the left arm which once carried the shield is bent and drawn some- 
what back, while the right arm is extended to the front shghtly below the 
level of the shoulder, The whole attitude ts that of o man at reat, but on 
the alert and expectant, ready fur immediate action, Closely parallel to this 
figure is a red figured amphora from Naples, now i the Louvre,“ showing 
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an armed ronner in ap almost identical postion but with the body stooping 
forward a trifle more (Fig. 1). Oppostte lim isa drapod Hgure with tla righe 
armvextenidiod bo tie frot and the hand bent backwards and upwards, an atti- 
bul: wiiel: according to Dr. Winsor sivnifies "Halt{’ Ibis precisely the gesture 
Of & photographer. as he says ‘keep still please,’ and is most appropriate to a 
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steward starting a rae, Still closer ty the Tabingen brouze ie the figure on 
a Loyden kylix," bat in this cage the official is replaced by » pillar whieli 
stands in front of the right arm of the athlete. It might well be one of the 
pillars at either end of the stone sill which we have found marking the start, 
at Olympia. The same attitude recurs on a Berlin kylix’* which represents 
ihe whole evurse of te armed race (Fig. 6). The nght-hand figure of the 
three, whom T tuke te be on the point of starting, ouly differs from the previous 
heures 3 in that the right foot is to the front, and the left heel is accurately 
represented as mised slightly off the grormd with the remit that the left 
knee is somewhat more bent than the right The body too is. bent niore 
forward, in which respect it resembles an unarmed raoer oma vase figured 
by Krause xv. 55,"" which seems to my beyond all doubt to represent an 
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athlete practising starts in the Palaestra (Fig: 2). The athlete stands besule 
the pillar, the right foot foremost, the left heel-slightly mised. Ho bends 
forward, lia body almost liorizontal, the right hand extended to the front 
and! fowerls the ground, while the loft arm is earriel somewhat back- 
warts for the auke of balance. A draped figure carrying a forkel staff seems 
about to give the word to start. Lastly in a vase figured by Hartwig” we 
see another unarmed athlete standing by « pillar in “thie precise position of 
the Tubingen bronze, except that as he lms no shield t ineunventence him 
hoth hands are stretched to the front. Perhaps we may add to, these the 
statno of the Victorious Running Girl in the Vatican, but the identification of 
this with the start is very doubtful 

There can be no downs that the motivein wll bLhese figures is the same, 


a Sakrhonsh, 1887, po My. fey Lae =Rror ee he ier Letyeen. tir 
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but do they represent the start! The mosl iinportant point i whieh tliey 
all agree ia the posrtion of the feet=- se porn whieh ta my min! conelualye, 
tunsionch as it corresponds pceurately with the position reqtired by the two 
lines on the slabs which mark the start at Olympia, Epidaurns, atl Dolphi. 
These lines ane from 4 to 7 inches apart, and the hind foot on all the vases I 
have mentioned antl in the Tubingen bronze is level with the heel or instep of 
the fron} foot. "This position of the feat is decidedly: unuatinl aml doteeuines 
the whole attitude of the body: and the agreement between Ue starting Tinua 
mui this position of the feet is the very strongest proof tlt the ioment 
representod is that of the start Unfortunutely Dro Hanser, tio appreciating 
the naportmios OF (hia point, cunfines his altention te the bend of the knees, 
unl extension of the hands to the front. This negleet of the position af (die 
feet his lod him to assign vo the sune motive vases represent seven 
Wistinet motives, With the vases witeh T have mentioned us really slowing 
the start, hecompares a tumher of vases slowing tio types ng of rine, 
but of futnping Loonie type ihe feet are ubsolitely peirallel thechess towether, 
il the Bomee very much bent, while both hands are swing te the front ( Figs. 
3 and #), Th eoe of these pases the performer is notnally slindinug on araised 
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stand (Satie) Tn tle other type the leysare more or lies separated, the hind 
lig alone 1 het and Lh POE EIOnL ropresenied is almost identical with thal 
of the jumper on the Berlin or Britia Musim brouge diskos.” Both series 
are extremely iuteresting aa showing tndoubted types of jumping without 
Weights, hit the discussion of then cones uncler the heading: of jumping, nol 
af running, Other wses are-promped under the sume head hy Dr. Hauser 
bocunse he hae fuiled toe consider the genaral intention of the punter Kip 
example in the black figured oimechoo in the Britiali Musein © AOW ING ft 
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Hoplitodnienon stanitiive lo a Aljtuesjur attituile apona mie) emia, the 
obyiaue iteatioon of il artist je to ropimesent not 4 Livivige abllele bit 2 shatue 
This ia shown hy tlie stiff attitude of the Hoplitidromes, the gestion of the 
peiest of worshipper TF liey stuns hotore the haus, ne Line prescnce of the 
pedestal, Or again to take another vase in the Britiah Museum! the long 
thin athlete who is stretching out his land witli a mocking gesture mist not be 
se puck tek faena! tron Choe sliort fat-hellied box appodites to Linn ( Fig. 5). The motive 
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ia, os Wr Cli) Sraith explains, obviously humerous, aml represents somy 
alternation between the twa," Perhaps the fat boxer tins challenged thie detdies 
to decide the disnpnte. with the gloves! One feels tompted to ask whothes 
ihe artist may not be caricatunog some characters of jus -own time. Dut 
Dr. THatiser does not seeni to realise that Greek atliletics and the Greek 
alaestira ral a lighter aide that Greek life was full of luoooar, ail snes 
stuity hal nol Liinde! the Greek artisah bo the appreciating of lumour. 
Again, apart frotn the cuntest of the figure, its position tims bk w superficial 
resemblance to the series which represent the etart, The powtian of the feet 
not the same: they areall but parnlial But tet that pass. In tho Tiibingen 
hronxe and the figures resembling it, the body rests chieily on the front leg, 
ay oti Wubi evenly, ani) tith Knits are bent Here the weight of the bench 
3 on tle back leg, the knee Of which is absolutely straight, and the wholly 





balance of the beady i@ cliavel al once The position of the feet snd Ly 
tulonce of the boly are the: essential in deciding whether any particnlar 
Tine represuiits the -atart of -& mce. Lt. Hatteer by paying ubtenkion tis 
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ends by confounding together types that are abeolutely contradictory, To 
verify this, one has only to put oneself into the various attitades. and try the 
effect of a few starts in euch attitude. 

Setting aside these vases which clearly represent other types let us 
consider how far the general attitude represented by the Tiibingen bronze-is: 
consiatent with our interpretation of it, aa a runner starting. Several ubjeo- 
tions have been raised. Dr. Hauser hesitated long before adopting this 
view on account of the ‘starke Kniebeugung. Taileed in his. first. article 
he concluded that the movement shown was not that of the start, bot that 
of the restart after the turn in the disulos, a view which he only abandoned 
from the false analogy of a figure representing a Lampadedromios, which | 
propose to discuss later, M. A: de Ridder repeats the objection m fur 
more emphatic Ianguase “On concoit quil n'est pasa de eandition moind 
favorable, nide plus contradictoire au départ, And he proceeds to explain 
the whole series as representing athletes preparing to jump! 

_Leonfess [ ptterly fail to see the forco of the objyetion:. A visit top 
modern race meeting, or reference to pichures representing w start, such -aa 
the one shown in the Buidminton volume on Athletics, woulil surely convines 
Dr. Hauser and M.A ile Ridder that both knees are always more or {less 
bent wt the start: when the feet ore only 4 fewinches apart, there can be but 
little difference in the bend of the knees, and in those yases where the heel 
of the hind foot is nised off the ground there is # corresponding difforence 
in the bend of the knees. It ts true that the difference is often more marked 
in a modern runner, but then the feet aro mnech farther apart Wlierens, 
with the position of the feet as determined by the starting lines, | eumnot 
conceive any position of the Enees as posible other than that which we are 
considering. It is precisely the bend of the khees which mny be seen any 
day on the ericket or football field, the position of one standing ready, on 
the: alert to field the ball) or tackly un opponent. Surely M. de Ridder 
would not have either or both knees straight | 

Further the position of the body and the hands agrees with that of the 
feet ond kives Just) as in modorm times, the preeise angle of fueling. 
tion of the body ia largely # matter of Hudividual taste and (here isn intial 
tendency to hilance the body by stretching one ur both hands to the front. 
With a shield on the teft arm, the right atm is notirally extended in front. 
Tn the narmed race, if the boly is much bent, the arm comespanding to the 
front leg must be well advanced, and the other arm kept back. If the heouly 
is nearly upright, both arms may be brought to the front, In any ease thy 
arms most be used to balances the body: but the position af the feet does 
nob admit the froe use of the arma which we useil lo see before the: piresetit 
method of starting off the hands was intraduced, Por we toast never Jose 
sight of the fact that we ore not considering whether cach and such a posi 
tion ia the beat according to our modern ideas, but whether it is approprimts 
to the conditions of a Greck start, ie. with the feet cloan together, That 
the position of the Tiibingen bronze w appropriate I have tried to show, 

Avuim, Yo atdogs not reprexavt o iinner abouk to start, what does it 
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represent? M. A. io Ridder says a jnmper preparing to jump, But» 
jump must be takin off both feet or off ame fn the first ease the feet mest. 
be absolutely parallel, jin the seeand case the feet are well apart. Both 
positions are illustrated in the vases which Dr, Hauser has wrongly brought 
forward as- parallels to lis Hoplitodromos, and which M. de Ridder rightly 
interprets as depicting the Juinp. But the position with one foot a few 
inches behind the other is appropriate neither to a jumip off both fest, nor to 
a jump off one fool, 

M. de Ridder, however, brings forwanl a mosh curios argument to prove 
his view. There is nothing to show, he says, that the scenes depicted refer 
to the stadiom at all, and not rmther to the Palnestra, The pillars may 
mark the Palaestra as well as the stadium, the draped figure with the roi 
may te a Paidotribes just as well as a Brohens or Agonotlietes, This is 
quite true, but not'so his next statement. * Tout exercice en vue d'un jen 
eal nleessairement différent du j jeu méme’ Mode Ridder obligingly shows us 
the particular from which he has arrived at this extraordinary generalisation. 
Pausanias describes the votive offering of Ejpicharin:s as « Hoplitotromos 

‘practising for the armed race. How did Pausanias know that he was 
practising instead of racing? Because the practice was necessarily 
different from the actual race, What thon waa tho practice for the armed 
race? The characteristic of the Hoplitedromos, saya M. ile Ridder, was thet he 
mlyenced by a series of leaps anti bounds. What practice could be more 
wedul for such a style than jumping? Therefore the Hoplitodromos was 
represented in the statwe as jumpmg! This too is the meaning of the 
Tiibingen bronze, and of all similar vase paintings!** M. A. de Ridder 
completes the "reductio ad absurdam ' of his own theory when he solemnly 
aserilics «a similar method of practice to the Lampadedronwe ! 

The description of the atyle of running is as [ have shown appropriate 
to the Stadiodtomes rather than to the Hoplitodromos; byt the radical 
fallacy of the whole argument lies in the words I have quoted, The 
principal training for any athlehe event does aof differ tn kind from the 
event itself, However useful othor exercises may be for producing’ fitness, 
the diskos thrower must prictiae the diskos, the jumper jumping, the 
sculler seniling, the cricketer crickét, No amount.of physical training will 
trake up for this special training. So it io with running. The runner may 
keep himself in training by other forms of exercise, but the most important 
part of his training ts on the running path. It is tree he does not In 
practice habitually ran the same distance as in the actual race. But the 
style of rnunmy is the same in practice as in the rece, and if lo is ‘a sprinter 
lie anuist especially practise atarting, The Greek must have practised mot 
only ¢htrting bat turning, and this prac tice tmost have taken placs ay far us 
possible under the same conditions as inthe sotial mee Accondingly we find 
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at Olympie reruins of etarting lines in the gymnasium precisely similar to 
those in the stadium. Therefore in. studying atliletic scenes on the vases it 
makes oo difference whether the painting represents tle practice or tie 
competition, the gymuasium or the stadium, ‘The startand the turn must 
have been the sane in practice ue in competition. hese being the must 
important parta of practice it would be strange indeed 1 wedid not find them 
represented omong the hundreds of vases which picture Greek attietics: 
Bot if the vases which 1 hive describe) and tle Tubween bronze do not 
represent the start, where is it representa! ? The argument fom atmisnon 
becomes still stronger when we remember tliat the Greek artist does not as a 
rule depict moments of violent action but prefers moments which mark the 
beginning or conclusion of action. In the diskos, the spear, the jump, in 
wrestling, uml in boxing we have numerous representations of the prepar- 
ations for Gach ovent, anil of the moment before- fh woul, be extraontiniry 
therefire Win funning lowe this uoment were oniitted, 


.—Foses repreenting (fie Turn wm the Diaudas. 


Assuming that we lave.recognised the postion of the start, let ustry ta in- 
terpret the Borlin kylix (Fig. 6), which I have mentioned, setting besile it two 
other vases a kylix formerly at Berlin, of which a drawing is preserved in that 
Museum (Mappe xxi Taf 82), anil a kylix of Euphroniuas figured by Hartwip, 
Meiaterschaten, PLoxvi, In all three the ronners run in oppoxdtu directions 
anil it is therefore agreed that they represent» dianlos, and the tum in the 
diatilos Ly all three the principal movement is-from right to left, and the 
tum is tude tothe loft. In two of the three an official is standing by with 
fits forked rod ready to see fair play, In all three thy tur is represen bed 
by the pair of rutiners to the lift: Tt ison this point that] join issue with 
Dr, Hanser and M de Ridder, who both maintain that ig the Berlin kylix 
the two ruiiners to tur right repreaent the turn. For convenience T will keep 
tht numbers which Dr. Hauser has given to these three figures. Dy. Hanser's 
theory absolutely ignores. thy attitude of the runmer on the extreme loft 
(No.4), who is leaning forward with liis nght log bent, while lis head aud 
body and rightarm are all turned to the left. According to Dr, Hanser Le las 
already turned and is‘well on his wiy back, If 30, whiyia lits body turned 
to the left? He cannot be merdly looking back, a position which jx 
represented on Lhe other aide of this very kylix, for his whole hody is 
tires! anid the right drm awang across the body; an action which certainly 
Jnstities Dr, Hauser in snying that No, 5 will soon pick him up 

The only possible explanation of (his remarkable attitude is thal the 
runner isin the net of turnmg: He has checked his speed asic peary the 
post oand then in onder to turn with the least possible loss of sround le 
advances his right foot just in front of the post and throws his weight 
forward, at the same time turning his whole body to the left. The next 
monest he will bring up hie left foot to a level with the right.and turning 
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on the left foot start back again with ehort stepa, and throwing his body 
forward, the nght arm still to the front steudying the shield, This is the 
attitude of No. 6, who cannot possibly be checking hia pacy before the turn 
is Dr. Houser sneeesta: This explanation leaves us: free to class No. 5 with 
the figures whom We have alrenlly recognised os starters ‘The position of 
the feet could not possibly ocour alter the start they ore fir too close 
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together to represent even the shurt steps ofa miner qharhing vgiin after 
the tue. This explanation of the three figures is confirmed when we 
couipare the graup to the left with the similar group on the Euphronius kylix 
(Fis. 7). Here the relative positions of ihe two moners show thnt the figure 
tuming round with an anxious look towards thw official lias not quite renched 
the turning point, though the position of tlie beady anil the shortened stride 
indicate thar he ts-sireaily thinking of the burn, The figure to the left who 
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has already turned isin exactly the same attitude as‘No. (on the Berlin Kylix. 
The drawing of our third vase preserved in the Borlin Museum (Fig. 8) shows 
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tho tion still more clearly both im the mterior wd on the exterior, In both 
eases we ace a runner checking himself before the turn by throwing the 
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body back, aml atretching his right arm to the front. 
‘This action i9 more Strongly marked in the figure on 
the exterior, bot in opposition to Tyr. Hauser T be- 
lieve that the moment represented on the exterior 
earlier than that shown on the interior. The difter- 
ence i of fittlé Importance, but the more violent 
check seems likely to precede the lea violent atti- 
tide where the runner is recovering his balance ard 
ia shortenmy his step. The seeond figure in each 
case shows the actual turn, but again the turn ts 9 
thie more advanced on the mterior than on the 
exterior, I have endeavoured ta arrange the positions 
shown on blies# vases @9 a8 tO vive « complete picture 
of the turn (Fig. 9) Tt is remarkable how accurately 
they follow one another. Six etages are marked : 

t. The body ts thrown violently back to check 
Lie pace 4 

2 Ashorter step follows, the body still thrown 
back but. not ao wieluntly. 

J. The nmeht ler ta aivanced lavel with the 
turning port, the bey being thrown forward: and at 
the same time turned to the left, 

+. The left ler ts brought wp level with or alightly 
in frontof the risehit’ the body being thereby brought 
bo the upright and cortinumg to turn, 

5. The tom i completed on the left leg, the 
night hut grasping the edge of the shield to 
stenily ib. 

f, Throwing the body forward tie runner starts 
ou.the return journey with short steps, 

Of course Ido not wish to assert that these po- 
silians always followed one another in this order, but 
the mere fact that it is possible so to arrange themi, 
ahows the accuracy with whieh the vase puinters ob- 
serve! (le various positions al the tyr. 

it remains te consider the other figures on wir 
VREES, 

Ty the Berlin kylix we have seen that both the 
start nnd the turn are represented. On the other 
aide three mun ore running at full epee) ta the 
lw. In the interior a singlé figure fins af full epee 

ty the left looking backwards as if with an air of 
‘iuzapls Does he represent the victor? The same 
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type occurs in the centre of a BLM, kylix E 22," and snotlier kylix 
E, 2] shows an onarmed runner wrealhel in the very same position 
Sucli single figures might well represent the victor, and, if 90, our kylix depiote 
every ple of the race inom atirt to finish.” 

Comtg to tho Karplronius kylix we find o group of three figures to 
the mght of the Brabene, The lefi lion’ figure of the three may belong to 
the group on tle left.in winch ease his position is probably the aome as No | 
of 2 in oor series, Bul symmetry acema io dugevat that lie belongs ty the 
righthaw! group, The central of the three figures. te putting on his ereaves, a 
parfurtnance whith according (a Holicdorus ™ iid tuke ploce ot the start, 
while the other two figures are porhape engaged in a preliniinary canter, sueli 
as ta deseribed by Statius” to which ease thi rier with uplifted hand wid 
body bent buck is perhaps stopping before tiriing baek, Porhiaye this imiy 
be the explanation of the right Tamil group on the last Berl: Kylix, though the 
context suggests tint if peally represunts thiy actual me, and that the figare 
to thie lafhhas accidentally dropt his shield, ‘The other runner has evidently 
jost stunted, his ahort step and the forward inctination of the body reminding 
aneol the runners who have turned on the Barlin kylix (No- 6), ond de the 
Etiphiromins iyi | 


D— The Character of ths Avmed Rave, 


These Ujree vases suggest cerinin points about the armed ree: In the 
first pile tbh bunt oppears to be made rowed some pomt. Thera t no 
ification of touching any object, and turning back, or of bowing a Jing 
Moreover tha post round which they Lume miiat Iwive Ween taiely: high, 
otherwise the boty would not be thrown forward, na it ix, 46 4s to clear the: 
post. Therefore Uf the ronners each ran im his own track, they must linve 
Girne! rou tlie peal to the lefi, and returned by the other side, But 
seconilly the attitude of the runners halting, with thei right hands: ont- 
airetched, inmil the: Way 1m which they look hack-at their fallows séem tu 
miteate that they are not ronning in parallel tracks but ull tovether rovuod 
Bond COMMON turning jeoinet: As T polmted] wut, even if the ruuners TT the 
(iagloa ran each rounil Tis own goal it iloes not follow that the anneed 
riinners hid tlie sane The wetglit mind enum branes af thei armour would 
moke the mee much slower and $6 invrease the distances botween the 
ronners aml lessen any wnfaimess that might be caused by the start At thie 
dame time thom would he considerate danger of fouling (eatoreyla) at Uae 
torn,and strict regulations wonld be necessary to chedk if. The hoplites wha. 
-are stopping eo siddenly on the lost Berlin kylix seer to be ansions to avoid: 
fouling these in front of them, wail thereby idguahlifying thretinall cee Lastly, 
the lees olnborate Orrauvemenits, woull | des lies, he. if somplete nceord with, 
the character of tho ariel race, 4 point on which T trust cay 0 fow wore 
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* The armed race belongs to what we may call mixed athlaties: at is to 
any competitions comduoted under fancy eonditions suell as ubttncle moss 
raves in uniform, swimming maces in clothea and all the many events which 
nuke up a modern Gymkhana meeting. Such events are popolar in 
eliaraster: they are not intended for the specially framed athlite any more 
than a point to point steeplechase is intended for the moo horse or the eart 
horse. Signé are not wanting that the armed race belonged to this class: 
The entrics were apparently large. Twenty-five shielia were kept at 
Olympia for nad in the race, though the etarling lines ouly provide! separate 
pluses for twenty runners, Tn auch races the more covnpetitocs te hebter 
Awain the armel] race was the last event on the pregratmme at Olynipia, 
ind elsawhere, and the last event is often of a less-serious character than 
these that have gone before, in modern sports we dlten sod with» sack. 
race, or an ohatacle race, and we find the same motive on the Greck 
tage, where the tragic trilogy waa followed bv a satvrie ilrama by 
way of relief! IY we had the complete Ist of the prizes at Wie Pandthenaie 

games I belivye we should find that the Hopilitodeopros dil not receive 
0 fiany ampherac 6s winners in the other events. “Unfortunately thy 
inscription is here wanting, but some. amfirmation of my point is 
provided by the parallel of the chariot moe. The winner of the chariot race 
proper received 140: amphorae, the second 40 amphore, Tn the race for war- 
chariots the winner received 30 amphorne, und Hie second 6 only, If such 
4 distiietion was wale between the race horse and the war horse, |t id 
not unlikely that « similar ilifference existed im the foot noes. Tn assigning 
‘this popular character to the armed race, f do not wish in any way to under- 
rate it. nor is sacl a view af variance with the rmportance which Plato 
attached to it on-utilitarian grounds, Plato himself condemn: the training 
of the professional athlete, the object of athletics being according to hin not 
to train athletes, but nacful soliliers and ettizens ; and for this-yery reason he 
disists on rubbing in-armotit, Junto withoua, the professional puniner would 
despise the obstacle race, 45 not serious athletics But the practica of the 
shetwte rice 18 on important part of the physical training of our soldiers, for 
the man who can win such » mce is more usefulin wor than the champion 
sprinter. , | 

Avain there is always something Incongrnous-and comic in tho sight of a 
person murining fast in. inappropriate costume, & gentleman in a top jint and 
frock coat with an tmbrells i his han, or a soldier jn full uniform with his 
rife. There must have bean something comic ina race of Greek hoplites 
with shields and high crested helmets, and this comio side is surely albadeil 
do by Aristophanes when:as be passes the chorus of binds i review he makes 
Poisthetacrus exclaim (1rev 201). 
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Comie incidents must sometimes havy oocurréd, such ae the dropping of o 
ahiell, au accident which may be depicted: on the lost Berlin Byliz me ! 
have suggested, | . 

Perhaps this view-may help us to explain various vase paintings vallected 
by Dr, Hanser which show rinners without their shields, holding their 
helmets in their bands, pitting down or taking wp their alitelds: Dr. 
Hlauser tries to show on this evidence that thie arnved face wae o double 
isulos, that tle runners on reaching the turning point put ilown thelr 
shields, and ran without then, but took them mp again when they reached it 
the second time. Tlint this was the practice at the greater festivals, there 1s 
no proof, and ia the absence of direct evidence wounuat assume that at was 
not-so, At the samo time these seanes many well refer. to certain forms of 
running practised im the Gyimnasin, or to certain THees lielil at the lesa 
inmportant local meetings. Such popular sports naturally lend themselves & 
soriations, The Greeks were fond of acrobatic and gymnastic tricks, anil 
spotuling az hey did si much of their time in athletics we may be eure that 
they varied the serlommess of pure athletics with lighter competitions of the 
Gymklinnm type 

We have direct evidence that there were such voristions im the armed 
race. Philostratus oxpressly states of Spdmet oj dwAirar woiaihor wal 
jidtiera of xara Nepwéav, obs évémXovs te wal lrmieus diyquatouadn* 
Alter discussing ‘the traditional origm of the armed mace at Olympia, lie 
wida that the best of all the armed races was that at Plateen, fret, on 
Account of its length, secondly on account of the jeavy armour used, which. 
was the same ae that fo netunl warksre, thirdly because of its strict reguia- 
tions, by which anyone who liad ence wen thie tac, if he putered a eeconl 
tinre; was linble to the penalty of death if defeated, From this passage we 
sae hat the variety im the raco consisted partly in distance, partly in 
eyaipment. Tho ordinary distance. appears to huve been aw diatilea “The 
ior Yeeros tury denote a double diaulos; the race at Plataca was 
evidently of anustial length Tato it the Laws eugrgests an armed race of 
excessive longth, (0 stailes for the licavy-armed hoplite, awl 100 stadas: 
across comutry, for the lightvarmed bowmen, Here we see tlnt Plato. 
suggests different styles of armament Philostratue describes the eqnip- 
ment used at Plataea ns wodyaq sal cxevafourar Tor afar.  Vinwie 
show Wa that the use of preaves wus grainally discontinued, In the paetlicst 
vases (he aave varies, After 520.20. the use of greaves is) gundmal, - After 
450 ne italisappeuecs entirely." 

But the epithet sroiw/Aes tarplies more than mers difference i distance 
OF equipment, it implies distinctly the fanerful elemedt ‘of the (Gvmkhan, 
and T venture to pot forward this idea as possible explination of a 
unmber of Hoplitodromos vases, otherwise vnaxplnmid. It is of eure 
fipowsihle to obtain any certainty a3 to the details; it will he suffieicnt 
if we can thuv give a general explanation. of certain of these scenes. 


= ne ee ee 


“gpm, T- 9 fost, Juhu, 1800, p. 1D. 
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‘Let mo tiret take the skyphos from the Bourgniguan ¢ollestion which I 
have already referred to, on which Dr, Hanser thought he saw a tmoe of 
Wie forkyf We see a hoplite with « shield on bis left arm. stretching 
forward amd aupporting himself on his right arm, his fect being. close to m 
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pillar, On the other side of the vase, but probably connected with the 
maine peene, is # bearded official wearing a himation and carrying a long rod, 
With fis fight arm outstretched in a gesture of command, Dr, Hauser 
describes this hoplite’s position as a ‘wahres Kuneststtick von Balance,” ani 
suggests tnt if represents the position of starting, the object of eo 
initural a position being t4 preveill ary competitor from poaching at the 
start Mile Ralderrightly sees the absurdity of supposing that the Greeks 
started in GO linpossibla a position, nod he finda in it merely & gymnastic 
exercise of ‘nssouplissement, and compares it with the lost Naples vase 
already mentioned * which undoubtedly represents a start The position is 
« familiar one in gympastic dnll at the present day, knows a4! the front 
leaning seston (he right ara)’, ane: fecertainiy tot sich a marvel of balance 
4% Dr Hanser supposes But Uhave been unwble to find any vase painting 
af which we canbe cetlain that it represents any form of gymuustic drill, 
jlissement, Physical trill ia for those who lead o sedentary lifw in eitias: 
not for these who leail an aetive life in the open air like the Greeks, 
Dy, Hiweers explanation stome noorer to the tril, For though it is 
impossible to regard thie position with him, aa a recognised position for the 
start in serious athletics, euch a faneifal position may well hive ocourred in a 
race of the less serious type at less important meetings, or in the matches 
that must havo been constantly arranged among the youths jo the various 
Palacstrae, For example in the present day the runners i an obstacle enge 
ire sometimes made to lie down for the start, 

Another vase where ie fineiful clement ia yet more obvious i6 a Mimind 
kyhx (Fig. 11, dalin 809). The sponges and implements hanving on the wall 
show ua that the scene’ belongs to the Palaestra, There are five fignres. 
Two fully irméd Hoplites min to the left, canymg their shields in both 
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hans in front of them, certainly a most Wiffeult position for running. 
The figure to the left is leaning back, in a position similar to that which 
wo hive already seen, spparently to check his pace. Three other uthlotes 
runto Lhe right, The ronner in the ernitre id entirely unarmed; perhaps: 
lie is merely « Studiodromds practising and has nothing to do with the other 
four. The other two have helmets but no shields, The different directions 
of the runners clearly indicate some form of the dintilos, The whole group 
seems Lo suggest & race where the runners on reaching the turn put down 
their shields and return without them. Perhaps the unarmed runner repre~ 
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senta a second lap where they further divest thameelves of - their’ helmet. 
But it is useless to go into details. Wecan merely recognise in thi seetie 
one of the yarietics of the armed race of which Philostratua speaks, The 
motive of putting ‘down or taking up the shield—it is Nard to be certain 
which it is—is shown on three other vases mentioned by Dr, Houser, o 
kylix of Hischylos, (Klein, Moeisternga. 08.7), 0 kylix in the Museo Torlonia 
at Rome, ana Munich kylix (lahn 1240) A Lykos kylix. published by 
Hartwig (Pi. xii), which shows us a runner striding over a shield which lies 
on the ground, may posably belong to this group. 


E—The Finwsh of the Armel Race. 


There are a wumber of vases where the runner bolde lia helmet in his 
right band, Dr, Hauser classes thia type with the vases I have just distasse| 
anil if he is éerrect, they afford most valuable x uation of the theory 
which | hove put furwand. This motive occurs, however, too frequently, I 
fear, to be connected with any particular variety of the hoplite race, or, as 
M. de Ridder holds, to represent meré!y a practice for the mace; and it is 
therefore better if possible to connect it with the regular type of hoplite 
race Tt occurs on the following vases : 
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1. BM. ESIs. RP, kylic (Pie. 12). 

To the right is a fluted pillar, ngsinst which lies a ¢hidld, appar- 
ently belonging to a rummer who is just passing the pillar He lifts hia right 
hind towards lis head,a jwovement which we have already found on the 
Fuphronios kylix and the lost Berlin kylix-and which oceurs on the Lykos 
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kelix quentinwid above. Farther to the lift another runner looks back ot 
him with w look of triimph holdite his helmet in his right hand The 
position of the head occnrs tn the centre of the Berlin kylix, where we 
engyested| thet possibly the victor was depicted, Further to the left is an 
afficial resting-on Wstatf and holding « forked rod. 

4. Polike. Vienna. (Arch. ales 1802, pp. 172 anil 198) 

To'the right.a pillar Beyond it¢a donner holding lis belinet in his 
delt lime), und slield on left anu, stiles to the lefi towards an official 
with the tisual forked rod, On ihe grontul lies a shiehl with @ Welmet on 
the tip. 

3. BM, ETH RF. kylis (Pig. 15) 

A Palaestr ecené, in which the only figure whe omcerme us & a 
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Hoplitodromos tothe nght Heis lowing backward in the nttitude of thy 
runners stopping before the turn on the lost Berlin kylix, His right knee is 
bent, his left leg atraight, and he. holds his helmet in hisright-hand behinl 
the bidy. The attitude is frequent with jumpers and dishobales, and is the 
natural attitiide of a runner who suddenly stops, not, as stated tn. the catalogne, 
Of @ ronuer about to start, 


4, Kylix, Mus. Gregor. \xxi. 46, 

A Hophitodromes with helmet in right land Wehinid the body approweles 
a pillar, 

3, Amphora Palermo, 2120 (Jair). 1895, p. 118), 

A Hoplitodromes moving to the mght looks back at an official of 
the ususl type and holds his helmet in his might hand level with his 
head. 

6. Amphora: Naplea, Heydemann, 3083: 

aga! identien! with No, 5, 

- Kylix, Berlin, 4030, Coll. Satowrof 158, 


4 Tonner i a somewhat stooping attitude runs to the mght apparcntly 
about to put down his-shield, the rim of which scams to touch his [eft oat, 
He holds his helmet in -vight hand behind uu bady, 


4. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, RLF, kylix, Hartwig, Velu'rredialey, 
Vig, 14, not mentioned by Hanser (Fig, 14). 
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A runier in a somewhat atoopiuy attitude, hia ahield held low ou 


feft urm, helinet in tight hand it) frant of body; On his head le wears a 
wreatls. 


Te these we niay perhaps add 
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1, An aimyphora from the Bourgmgnon collection. (fa&rh 18U5, p, 190, 


Fig. 34) | 

The cmner mores. towards ay official eho mokey a gesture a8 if ta 
stop him, Ho lifts his right hand his hebinet as if about to take 
it off. 

Thia- same gestnre occnrs on 

10, Lykos Kylix (Hartwig. pLisik I. 

The ranner's shield lies on the ground, and his right hand altaost touches 
his helmet. The whole attitude is alniost ideation! with that of the right 
hard runner in No, 1. In both cases it seems aa if fie has thrown his 
shield down and ig. ahont to take off his helinet; in Unis keylix lie ia evidently 
checking his pace: Ju the field are a strigit and aryhallos. 


If these scenes clea toetl, belong Lo some variety of the hopilite race, or fo 
practice anerely, but to, the regular mite, what do they represent! The 
salution is to be found, F think, in the firet of the seriés. Tn this vase os tn 
Nos 2, 4, we find » pillar. This pillar must represent ane andl of the course, 
either the «tart, or the ture, or the fmish. We have seen stailar yallats me 
the start, aud at (le tums, an! we hove recogaised certain positions as he- 
longing either te the start, or to the turn, to which these do not corresponit: 
The inference is that hers we have the finish of the race, or tbe moment just 
after the fimeh, nnd farther examination confirms this view, Jn no case are 
the rimviers going at full pace, im most cases they are elearly checking thelr 
yee, in No, 7 thie cheek is: most marked: In- Nos. 1, 2, 5,6,0,we sea an 
aftisial, probally the Brubeus with his forked rol, whom we have alsu sean af 
the tard inl at the turd. In Nos 1, 2 ihe runner haa just passed the post, 
in No. é lie is poet reaching it, In No. 1 we eee two runners, the first, as Mr. 
bot thrown it down, perhaps in sdisguat. In No, 20 second tinner, perhaps 
the Winker, is suowesied by the shield md helmet on the grommet, tn neither 
‘of these vanes a the attitude appropoiate either to the stort.or to the tom, 
while all the dutails point to the finish, Finally what could be moro natural 
than at the cloge of o 400) yards race in armour wader a scorching sun to Lake 
aif the cumbrous, heavy helmet | Perhaps too it may ave been & point of 
etiquette for the winner to Mo so, jast asa cricketer returning to Hie pavilion 
alter 0 fie innings takes off hig cap: And so the attitude may be aymbolical 
éf-vieory, anil the single figures which wo see in Nos. 7 and § may represent 
dle victor, and the wreath around the boplite’s head may be the wreath of 
victory, To determine the motive of @ single figure is diffenlt, but surely 
nothing coal! be mone natural than to representa ranueras a vielor, by intro- 
ducing some pesture typient ot vietory, @bther the holmct i the: Hwhe Jenaul, 
ovtlin back-turned head, aa I suggested im the centre figure of te Berlin 
Kylix, or both as iv the first-vase of this-series, The Lykos Kylix presents: 
prestor ditioultics Has he dropped his shield, asin the lost Berlm: kylix, or 
ta he ilefeatedt asin dhe yu juat riewtbonerd, or dine liy bulomy tis the previous 
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group of runners who pul down their shields at the turn | The attitude rust 
ive been u familiar one in the pataestra, and perhaps the strigil. mud 
urvballos in the felt indicate that this is merely a palacstra scene. 


F.— Arming for the Race, and other wanes. 


Tf'my explanation of thisgroup ja correct, our Series is now complete. 
We hove seen the start: the actual race, the turn: now we: have the finish. 
To these we nuiy add vases whidh show athletes arming before the race. ‘This 
abene oceurs an the Euplironiva kylix already described, and alzo ou kevles mm. 
the British Miiseyrm CE 2%). The youth inthe centre is bending own Le 
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take his shield from its cayaa, On the other side wo see four hoplites romn- 
ningin very precise and regular oofer and holding spears in ther right hand 
na if about to throw them, It has heen suggested that they represent m 
a variety of the armed race-in-which the runners carried spears, and a‘similar 
explanation has been given of a vase flowed by Gerhard (ALP) 2584) This 
spe hardly prohale Apart from the danger Of running with «pears, 
especially in 4 race involving # turn, the regularity of the runners as mich. 
more approprinte te same prirely tdlitary exercied, such os a charge, and this 
view is.confirmed when we compare them with Gerhard A, PF. 258.1) which ean 
only represent » charge, There: is moreover no literary evidence for sueli it 
race. ‘Tha combination of u purely military exercise with) preparations for the 
urmed) tace suggests that the lattey, as we micht have extol formes) da 
regular part of the hoplite’s trainine. 

Since the aboye was written another most interesting kylix belonging to Sir 
Frederick Cobk has been exhibited at the recent exhibition of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Chib (Pt THE 17), Umach regret that any wunblé to reproduce it; 
itis to be hoped that it will soon be published. ‘The interior represents: srobed 
official, standing between a low seat-and a fluted pillar, the exterior two 
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groupe of Hopliladeonmel, On the ote side are two youths ramming to the left, 
holding their helmets iit their right lands in front of them. They are 
checking their pace, with the right leg advaneed and etraight and the hoy 
Teaning back. Between them 1s a tobe official holding u forked staff: To 

(he right 2 a skmpirun. (nthe other side, we seo a fused pillar bor thie riyelit 
am! another ronner im tlie same position ag the first pair rutining t6 the left 
Bevand him is another officialias on the other: site, lookmg towards ay th 
armed youth who stands with beth hanils extended to the front, the right 
joot a few mches in front of the left, an lie knvesslivhitly hent; As pupal tion: 
is identical with ‘Gint of the ranner figure! by Harewig (fi. 0 which [have 
silvesdy deseribad in connecetion with the stars, Ou the ground beside him lies 
his alield with his helmet upon it. | 

hia diteresting vase lias tnany analogies with those alreuly describe, 
fit haste some special difficulties. Tho ekapane apparently indicates that 
ie scene i¢ in the Palaestra, As in the Mumtch. ieviix one of the ronners has 
inken of his shield aid heliict, He i apparently prnctising starts ITE, 

The other three all hold their helmets in their hands The one by. the 
pilles might well represent the finieh, as in‘the vases already disruezed, birt 
what of thd other two? /Porhaps. they are practising withont thee helmets 
for comfort, or perhaps the artist has taken a typical position in tho race 
which please him, and |repeated it) for the sake of symmetry. Buch 
symmetrical atrangenietits are very contmon iw athletic: vases, anil this 
vase ig essentially ayminatrical, We must not lorget that the vaee-painter's 
object is not to ilinstrate n treatise ou Grook sperte bit to produce 
pleasing. picture, and that considerations of space and composition are 
niore important for him than the: literal representation of welual armange- 
ments. Hence vases, invaluable:ss they are for the style and positions of 
Greok athletes, are not alwnys safe guides for the actual urmangetmenia of the 
aperts. 

Tn the preceding discttasion lam cousejoua low mueli 1 linye left vague 
aud uncertain. Vases often suggest rather than prove, anil it seems safer to 
try to interpret their suggestions generally rathey than tooxplatn dogmatically 
overy detail without sufficient evidence. Te will be sufficient HI have shown 
the various movements of tlanrmad race represented on the vasee anil certain 
penern! charwoleriatics of the five. 


Gg —The | ightex aude of the fervek Ath lettres. 


Tn the:view which T have taken of the charactor of the armed race 1 
have scaumed that the comic element would enter into Grevk sports; we 
may go further, there were certain races which were esseutially vomie, such 
asthe Lampudtedrainia, and the Oschophoria, The Lampwledromin was of 
course f Peligions or festival race, arigmally connected. with the worsiup of 
the fire-god. But the history of Creek comedy sufficiently proves that the 
comic element was notexcluded from Greek religion, and Aristophanes:is or 
witness to the comic character of the torel race. It is ® pastime essentially 
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for the young, and Bxelycléot mentions it togethor with hunting the hare wl 
the bour ( Vésp, 1203) as types of the youtlifu) exploits of which his father 
should bogat = a4 

citeowadés war W Nayar, ) haperuda 

edpaxes, unevpay 6 Te realiairTaTon. 


The stooping attitude adopted by the runners in their efforts to keep 
the toreh aliolit was proverbial. 


dy vita Taw md New | 
awep Avyropopionrres cmimextpapes 


says the herald describing the sorry plight of the men in thi Zuetaarite (L002) ; 
and again in the #vogs Aeschylus says of the degenemite youth of the day 
(Ram 1087) | 

Aaprrdda & ovdeiy olay te Pepecw 

ler dyupvartas Er, pur, 


And Tiouvsus tells how le nearly died of Imighter at the slow cliomey efforts uf 
aome fat, white-fieshed youth toiling along in tle rear, bent double (wtnras i, 
while the potters at the gates speed him on his way with elapa on various 
portions of his: porsoa. 

— Dtete joel this: stooping attitudes which depicted on a aimall kylix. 
published by Dr, Hanser, The drawing is poor and much broken, but it 
shows os clearly a tore) runner standing ear a pillur, his feet close togetlwr, 
lis Kneea much bent, stooping forward with the torch m ‘his left hand, a 
pieture of comical nuxiety, each as is fumilinr to all who bave-seem an voy 
Ainl spoon mace, Te he standing Treacy to start, a3 Dr. Hansersays? Tt geoma 
very likely, Ina drawing so mach damaged, we cumiot aay what the plllaw 
represents, It may represeut an alter, o¢ it may represanh the pillar at the 
stort of the race. Bat whethor our tore) runner is about te start, oF not, anal 
personally Dam inclines to think le is, hie attitude dine Ho connection what. 
evever with that of the starter in the armed mee, or in the stadinm: Anil yet 
it ii the evidence of this figure which convinces Dr. Hauser that the Tiibingen 
bronze represents the start, and not, aa he first said, the restart after the turi! 
For the torch: race, he saya, was no dimilos, and theye was no tum. But H 
Dr, Hauger treats this vase too sarionaly, Mile Ridilor is fay nore to blame, far 
he calle attention himself to the passive in the Freya to which 1 have 
reforreil, He interprets both vase-painter amd poet with the same want 
of humour, We are wot Healing, ha says, with areal race, beeauso- the 
torch race started from an pltar, anil im the vase we sce a pillar, Tin 
pillar, bee enye, denotes the polaestra whore the torch ninners practised, sini! 
then he quotes the shove lines of Aristophanes to show how severo rite 
have Dew ble: trintni tinge for the torch yas, Flow User, Lats aska, dul the torch 
tuner proctise! Surely by jumping, whieh mast lave been as -efficacions 
for Lh tinely Fer ae fer the Hoplitedtroiies And a the axplanation af the 
vaso painting it obvious, the torch rimner is, practising jumping. This is a 
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fair statement of M de Ridder’s argument, set forth. on pages 231 and 282 
of the Bulloun for 1807. One ean only regret that.a writer'of savli learning 
should have given his authority to a theory, the fallacies of which. aunt be 
obviows tounvone who lis any practical knowledge of athletics, or who ean 
enter at all into the spirit of Aristophanes 

Another rave, where the festal element was yet more atrongly marked, 
wns the Oschophoria connected with the woraliip wf Dionysus Certain youths 
dressed in women's clothes tan hearing branches of grapes from the tewple of 
Dionysus to that of Athena Skims, the winner receiving a9 hia prize a drink 
mare of wine, honey, cheese, four,and oil A somewhat similar ceremony 
called Stuphyledromin took: place at the Spartan Rarneia. 

This lighter side of Greek sports might be further ilnstraved from the 
tage paintings, expecuilly from thoss'which represaut the sports of boys. Te 
take a single example, we often eee boys with loops; sometimes they are 
being crowned : on a Vienna tornter™ we see a youth with a hogprecetving 
& prize, ‘Tliese vases clearly suggest some form. of loop race, Caricatures of 
(illitie aubjects are not infrequent A kylix axhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arta Club® shows ay exeelleut exricatare of the chariot race: Oiher vases 
Awpitt x variety of atrobatie performances. Sach eceaes help to remind us 
luw fragmentary is onr knowledge of Greck sports atl games, and teach 
ve that if athletics were a serions business with the Greeka they liad also a 
lighter side: which-must not by forgotten. (ireek life was full of lwwamonr, 
and withowk a sense of humour it cannot be anlerstoad. 

fn conclusion D nust express my indebtedness to Dr. Hauser for kindly 
allowiny ine ly repraliee several of tho vase paintings which he has poblished: 
If T lve ventured to differ from hin iv certain details, T freely acknowledge 
that his carefal researches have Taid the foundation of our knowleilge of the 
armed tace: My thinks are also due ty Mr AS, Murray for pormisaion’ to 
rozirdduce cortain vases from the British Museum, and alee so Mr ALB 
Walters of the British Museom for the constant assistance amd advice which 
1 kaye received yom him. 7 

EK. Norman GARDINEH, 
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MYSTICA VANNTS LAOCHL 


“Tie (ott, alone; who with thy Mistica: Fan, 
Wok st more thau Wishom, Art, or Natqee can 
To ralee the quired ganilpenn * 

° Hnnanum. 


Vine. in the first Georgic, ot an early stage of his enqairy mto thw 
services of Ceres, exmmerites-tirst various heavy agricultural Implements, the 
‘ponderous strength of the plongh-share, the “slow-rolling waggots of the 
Eleusinian Mother’ "hurdlés* and “harrows’ aud the * grievous weight of 
tlie mattock” Nest jie passes on to tell of the husbanilman’s lighter waar 


Virges procteres Celej vilisque supellex, 
Arbutene crates, ot mystica vannue Incohi:! 





The object af te following paper ist) disquss thie questiote (ab ates 


out of Vinwil's wlutament, 


1. The exact matore of the * fain,’ its shape and wse* 
2. Tw precise sense in which the “fan “is called * netic! 
8. Clossed as it le among the iostruments of Ceres, how ail why did 1] 


“fan” passinty thi servies of Tuedliiys ? 


Virgil tukes tie fh, tte invaticiem and 7 connectiine Wilh Tacchiie as 
known } but, heppity, by the tine when Servins wrote his commentary (fourth 
century AO), the fan, and still more ite myaticiam, had become matter 


Ving. Georg bh P65)-Sere ad flocs: Ad: wat 
etibrrm weale = Myetiv enter Jaschi bilivo all 


yood Giher! patric aiken wil jmngdtionem animae 


pettinglemt: of sic homines ojue Myniterin 
orgehantes, elert sinks froeeits qutteantiee, 
Hine est qnod diciter Ostvidin wemitna\ a 
‘Typhony llnniecs fsiy oribeo srporposnises | 
wun dilem est Liker Pater in enjie Mynteriiy 
enim del: quia nt Wistves animis urgent 
Wile ot Liter oh ro peed eet dimtas, yaem 
Orpluus @ pigantibiee ilieit com diecerptuim, 
Nénolli Lberunt Paton spol Grumos 
Auerirye dict alfernnt; tsees autem apt ooo 
Alen muneupaiie; ahi dainds posite ee 
Hicirur postin est ton mubris editus Alii 
Inyeticnn, cig aoripinnt ut Vanna vee 
ieilnesny lata dicsut, to qaod lp propter 


Capritatesy vongerere Music) primition Progen 
sileyit ot Eilers. et fibers microm foe, 
Livdis inypntied. | “a 

—# The tun” has Wan dingasend hy THamuus, 
Teckailogir, 4, adil the pronesers af winnwcmnigy 
by Schrader Mud:teion, a6, “Woleln' 
To ‘both of thes authoritie [owe mins 


ifertees, Nit netiher appears tip Le erorere thi 


a fan” of mutmtantially the asine diaper as flint 


dy woe by eclameical daye le in wee to-day, ner db 


\hey accurately describe tha mathnd of ita use, 
J about Like teeny at the outwet Qluet wlhnd te 
pew in ny discnion #0 far me It relates pti 
the ehape anil ceeof the ‘fan,’ te entinls 
due ty thi kindueet Of Mr. Proncle Darin, 
to whom this paper owes tia ineeption = 
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for antiqnarian enquiry. Hie note, though somewhat confuset, 1 the: fnens 
oiesioua on the fan and most be given in full at the outset. 

The mystic fan, of Taschus, that is the sieve of tho threshing-floor, 
He calls it the mystic fan af Incchus, bocause the rites of Fathow Liber hel 
(efereneo to the purification of the sonl,and men are purified in his mysteries 
wegrain is parified by fans. It is because Of this that Tsis ie sand t%} hve 
placed the limbs of Osiris, wien they had been torn to pieces by Typhon, 
on-a sieve, for Father Liber ts Uy same person, he in whose mysteries the 
fun plays a part, becanse, as we said, it purifies souls Whence alzo he ia 
eallod Liber, becanse he fderntes, amd it is he who Orphens said was 
torn asnndur by the Giants Some add that Father Liber was culled Iby thi 
Greeks Jifuites, Moreover tle fon iz called by therm ffi, in which, he is 
currently aaxl to be jilace] after he was horn from” Lia mother's womb, 
(ithers explain. ite beg eullad "mystic" by saving that the fan iss large 
wicker vessel i whiclt peasants, because: it was of Innge size, uséd’ to heap 
their firstefruits and consecrate it Ww Liber and Libera, Heuer inte ealled 
“mystic | | | 

Sayvins is mainly concerned to explain the mysticiam of the ‘fon, This 
fre does, after the fashion of itis day, by noting all the current opinions’ 
(évtoFa) that he happens to know ond leaving the raader to sort them ne 
hast lie THLy. All thd perbiin of his commentary that relates. to mysticisii, 
must stand over till our secoml enquiry 2s reaihbed. For the present we 
have ouly to-nsk what Virgil and lis commentator contribute toe the solution 
af the initial problem. . 


L—The ewact nature of the fan, its eempe and ns, 


From Virgil himself we learn only two things, (@) the ‘fan’ 13 an agri- 
quitoral implement, (6) it i¢ 0 light implement mails of some wicker-work. 
The word itself ¢fan' (vanes) of course implies that it wae used for 
‘fan-ning,’ Le. in some way ventilating, exposing to, or causing wind, Our 
niodern fan’ is an instrument: for causing wind,” but.as will later be seen 
fp S11), the molere Yan is by io: means coextensive in theaning with its 
earlier form * Yan,’ | 

Turing to Servings: be defines the ‘fan* at the out-set.as “enbrom 
avsate! the sieve of the threshing for,” We shall find later that this 1 
true, byt by no means the: whole truth; a sieve might be used as a ‘ fan” 
but every ‘fun’ was not necessarily a sieve. The function that sieve anid 
‘fan’ have in common is that they are both implements eniployedl fn the 
purifying of grain by winhowing- At the end of his commentary Servins 
impartially states another current opinion somewhat incompatible with the 





—— == — 





§ The connotation of our modern ‘fan has = wind 'eualogoun to that axyployed by tha whirts 
heen the searre af armel confusion ; aren of the turudem oF poll-roares, “The sant con- 
Mr, Andrew Largr (Custom ond Myth, pT) ij fusion prompted the eluerming lties by Hoviink 
lel’ Wy it. te conjecture that the a= ef ihe thet etaud at the Weal of this article, See also 
mystied wramed waa arde of seling a ennmd =p. Bid 
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‘sieve “theory, According tw this other view the fan je i Iarge wicker 
vessel to contain first fruits. Finally (midway in his disenssion) he states a 
fact all-important for our inquiry: tie fan of the Latina is the-same az the 
itiplement known among the Greeks as a fitnen and this liknon gave to the 
Liber of ithe: Greeks (Le to Dionysus) tlie tithe Zitwites Diowysua ‘was 
called) Lidqwites, *Heal-the-liknon, beewise on his birth he wox pluced in a 
liknon, 

The substantial ilentity of caneuy and fikagn is of great importance 
References in Latin authors to the peanue are fow and seunty, whareas: of the 
native Of the Greek filwen we have adequate evidence both in literature and 
art, Hence assuming for the moment that Servins is correct in identifying 
the two we sliall best elunichite the wuniwy by examining the extant evidence aa 
to the use and shape of the (ikney 

(a) The ifnew tees veel ae crollé—This is definitely stated hy Servius, 
anil his statement is cdtifirmed by earlier evidence both literary and monu- 
mental The instance from liternture may suffice, In the Homeric Hymn * 
to Hermes we rend 


eooupines Blips Aswor exgiyero FucEaos. ‘Eppes 
owapryavay dud’ @pors eDupevos, 9 nite Tenney 
ayy arteny fy Tahkipnor wep iyrvert Aaipos abtpuw 
wEtTO. 
Ancient-art shows .a precisely what Uhis lknon-eraille was like. The 
design in Fig 1 is frow a red-figurod kylix® in the Muses Gregorldas of the 














Pri, L—Heewm re tis Licxos, 


Vatican: The child Hermes. wearing his-charactertstio broail pelintos, sits up itp 
lis liknon and looks at the stolen cows Tlie liknon-eradly ia wicker-work, 
shve-s)jope! lusket with two haniles Whether it ix closed atthe ead like 
4 Hhioe or open ike 4 shovel or gouttlo-canmol iy (his ease tye determined, 7. 
basket closet st the ead would wmjpuestiniibly sake a more eatisiae tory: cradle 
ws it-would keep the child in 

The liknon as-crafle nppetrs on coiis of imperial date” Two inshinoss ane 


= 





—_—_———————— EE 


* ~* How Fipwns well Mere 13, Buakyuie, I 108) Vroma, Ri, Ta Mx cxtil, 
“ Biccmeletes, ALA TH, and Man Aire 1, or the ant af Haitian rit Bic Cee 
Eviiese Hi, ee Ds Moai, p Tt, Sa 10, 1 eet, 19 


* Tor the coin of Nieees ae Dri, Mae Ca, 


— 
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given in Fig. 2, Tn the coin of Nicaea fo the lett the child Dionyostes 1s 
santed in or rather-on-o filwon: he lies both hands raised; behind him 1 his 
emblam the thiyraos: bi the com of Hadrian, to the rights the child im the 
liknon wears a petases, onl is therefore certainly Hermes. The shape of the 





Ei: 2 
NicapA. HaAgirast, 


lime on the two coins varies considerably, but both aro obviously malo of 
wicker-work and both have the characteristic shovel-like outing, high at one 
emi and tow at the other, a shape eséntial as willlater be seen to the 
wimnary function of a liknon, and couvenient thoteh not absolutely necessary 
lor nv crate, 





Fin 3.—Calin im LIRSOS, (Tormrotin Pyasine, } 


No handles are viaibla on the fikjen of the corms, though in designs of 
ai arial] Shen tliey tigi, every i suprpocel to exeat, be Omitted, That Iara bese 
were oot af iuteseul prt of jhe liknon js clear from the design in Fre. 3 
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from a lerracatia playite itt the British Musenm.* ‘This representation, the 
Htibject of which will be ditcussedt later, is of special value because it is one 
of the rare cases in which we get um front view of a liknon, The high curved 
back ani the shallow open front .are well ahown, 

An excellent instance of the iknow aro erulle js given iy the design ii 
Fig: 4, the nglt end of » sarcophayya now in. the Fitewilliam Musou at 
Cambrilge® This knon here is carried by its Gwo halides, that to the lof 





Fig: -—Cainn ix Limsoon. 


(T"aaliley Sabrica yf iemy tut i 


leing clearly in view, Tt is mude of closely plaited wicker-work- the weny: 
ing is wbvionsly too eloxe to allow of the limon being used na nsieve |The 
mystical intent of the scene will be disvussed as m later stage of the rr ere | 
(p 82), but one point must be noted: the liknon conthine not only a chili 
but fruit: On the original three round fruits, probably apples, are clearly to 
be made out; ti the photograph reproduced in Fig. 4 they ary obscured 
Tits brings Os tO the aeooqil point. 

(hi The filtton ww ned a a dersiet jar Aretfrots Servius, it will be 
remembered, said that thiswas one of the oses of the wore Hesyoliins 





7 Oe 11, Frome photograph. The davign 
lige been Frequoutly peobliaheil before, Lin 
always fron wlightly inacenme drawings 

' 0. 3), Bee Mithewlh, dncival Hartly fn 
frie Britain, (a 200 Fig. i de fron a phate: 
graph. The sreophague wae found az Arti on 
Cle South court af Conte ly Faahler wad 
Heurel by him, .thongh Lnoteyratel v, fu Vike 
Frans we Cre, ti pp Wi. The degen in 
Fig. 4 oocura alee at the aud of the Farnese 
mioophagie (Garhinl wdatike [Nbleerdy TY, 


Lit. 27 it may hove heen frei the Fura: 
eervophagss, Pro tiltin engecets, that 
Rapiioe| herrawed his design In the Kretnre 
Jiao at Hanover them iso majelion plate 
on whi the A <n in Fig. 4 le mubstantinlly 
rrprodiinod Tha two tn ux ry the chili in shi 
liknon, imt in the hockeround Little 
Rotintecrnee lewliewpe iy added, This Miterdate 
ting plate will itd lopwid: bg Pitched br Th; 
Hand timeren, whe kindly. drvw my atieuttion 
te jt 
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vefining Aziere savs ~haskets in whitch they plies thie ori, for that i what 
they enil wliraten chops. Tit itinen in ie i i Linakeat for fruits trequuntly 
appears i Tellenistw relies Tho desiguin Vig 5 is froma relief" in the 





Pea B—DLichas weep Finerarira. [Hellestatle Reliel ty Lagyre, | 


Louvre Museum. A fidaon piled high with fruite is earned on the head of 
oanull boy, An oli] man—whetlier priest or ponsant isnncertain—holiis it 
beliind and helpé 4 balance a weight that looks too lieavy for the oliild to 
support Retween them they ure about to place it on. the albar near which 
d priestess expects then. Hiding in the tree stem tothe nghta rabbit waits 
tll the holy rife 19 cc onaplistved and his tum comes. The liknon in this 
cme seams to be of wood, not basket-work, and this elaborately shaped, buat 
iis forty hae all the essential points; Le. the hivh raised back and low open 
front 
The Uknouw with frstiruits waa not-only brought tu the allay, but alsa 
forrially dedicated and sel up in aanctunriga. Thi ts clear from tlie design 
ih Fig, 6, the tipper portion ofa Hellenisti¢ relat in the Glyptothek a 
Monich” Inthe oiddle of a cireular. shrine surmounted by votive disks is 
' Schndber. Nilloa. Ralhfhilder, ie. ejeBaredrer, [yh relief Viewua (Sehiviher; 
* Schreiber, Fietien, fieligntilair lxxx. Thi Xeni s iin Te ve pra nil oo ml a“ ma 
dinien, ae regards erpetha 0 the [ikii, dee | teh lenge Gonbion, ot atauds gu a pple 
ni atin alond. Oise mole li Coponliigen ln pillars moat i sro mesa. a lyre, andl ofr 
the Thorwaidern Mueram (Sehreiber, btx:) = = Dnanysian peor. dae an unpublished relish 
Hin ie een eciicd of « stinilar ctrachurn fe Cimpo Sayjle at Plas the linea io 
dhove LE li io gent goat's Limil, bo oubtade = = aneninprel bye youth ringing a lll. 
1s —VOr, NAST. x 
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a high erection crowne! by « likndn containing o piluallos, lemves, oid) fronts. 
From the pelestal which supports the [iEnon aré sispented two bella set 
there no doubt with prophylactic intent, The liknow in this case has ne 
linandles but Is furnished with holea at the side, Ti tw clearly aspen at the 
left end, a8 the grapes and leaves fall over, 





Fia, 6@—iesos Esroren, | flelanistie Relief lo Muuith.) 


This relief is of consilerable importance, becanee jt-onables Gz te under: 
stand n-refarence to tle liknon in Sophocles Inone of the fraymerits the 
fullowing injunction 1s save! to, prestimubly, the craftsnien of Athene- 


Baz’ cig odde 6) way 6 yerpowal Leads, 
of The Atos yopyarrie Eptyarny oraros 
Maran wopootTpeverte! 


The Ergane- worshipped with the service of Hine is, as:T have elsewhere ™ 
digpested, voddess of “Kpya in the Hestodic senee of tilled jum), rather than 
if the needle and the Toom, and even the “ctaltamen folk’ worship her with, 
her acerstomend agneultural rites, with the offerme of firstirnite tn fina 
formally set up somewhat after the fashion of the fitaen in Fig. 6. Of course 
In Primitive days the filme woul! be set up.in a sim pler why, without the 
elaborate architecturn| sarromm| ings, 


So far then we have clearly established that the Miwow Was w basket of 
peculiar shape usc ds a cradle wal for firstfruits, But the worl Misi 
itself ia evulence that both these usea are secondary, The worl Adapar 
iv derived“ from « root Which means to clei grain ly winnowing, The 


U Bonk. Peg, 720, "The eyiilegy f Aico be itieemered fata, 
MOF, Aen TER, p. 270 0. j. oti 
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jvesxtion at once Ariaes : lave we any evidence thata basket such as ihe insenil 
secle eradie and lor Hrstiroits WHS Used Tor Ene fetiial DE fation fs Sea fii the 
rain, anibifen bow! 

Happily baskets of precisely the same ‘aliane ta the five af the Creek 
none nts just diacissidl are sf ciel i fm ae inp WITHOWitig, Ani ate TITOCesE 
Eloudh mol traced, dbkolete QW Lhe be hie titre iietion caf Winnhowing mihives, can 
Fill De seer : 

li Fig. 7 we have the side view of a winnowing basket now in the Fite- 
Wiliam Museum, The-side view is given that il may he cowpured with the 





Fic. 7.—Mopewx Wixxowint ‘Pax’ koow Fraser 


liknau seen in profile in Figs. 1,2 4,5, and & The comparison will slow that 
ait shapes are closely cali ES 
In Pig. 8 the liknon is it use. The photograph was advise ly tuken 
ao.ac to-show the winnewmy basket in as nearly Ba poseible the same postin 
as the hbosket in Fi Tie 3 The bosaket n Fig, a lies, as alre ‘uly obecrved. no 
hanes otherwise the unalogy is seen to he rery close, 
The art of winniwing with this form of hasket 


l= ditheult Td (heseri he 


“The ‘fan’ im Fig. 7 was obtained from neq for-winnowing-whon hie wad a ly, lint theard 
Frances by Mr, Francie Darwin. {1 ie now li af witmewing with thin je few on Y eooWwn Ea 
the Ethnegrapiical Department of the Fitz few ollinen, At Skelwith Fold seus Aeiklestile 
wilkom Bossom for. E1003, 300, Theshape in Cnmboriand, Mr Datwin telli ina a basket 
tm the eume oo tll eprivtell fer Millet fa hie aff ilichtly different shape H anll wenda of thin 
Winnowet, "Such fata are still ine today in Inthe af willow and, ied «ccationally aw a 
Canbriijed tasketsaodareregniarly imported, winnower A epééhne le wow bi the Fite 
Mr, Darwin's yariener, who ls repreaentied wine william Moemm toscther with ube fon in 


mwing in Fie, 8, dtates that the *fane"Wwerin Fie. % 
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and by ti means esav to neque: The winnower takes aa mach of grain and 
half rafxed oe hie ean eouveni|e uly boll anid supports tlie basket ne ins thie 
knee He then jerks anil shakes the basket so as to propel the cliatf townrds 
the shallow open end and gridwally ilrivea it all out, leaving the gratin (nite 
clean. The dittenit ort of the witnower eimetste in a pacraliay kitieck - a0 
Stak Ing thie be: wket = TS Rect (hie clatt ancl keep the Tait. Tlie he ner 
usually find<tlint he inverts the procedure. The wio pays no part weir 
ever in thes proces Tl oan he carried on with ancecss on a porfeotly still 





J 


Poa. F— WV seawys * Fay ie (aor, 


day, but it 1s -nécessarnily a somewhat tedious method fom re jwires a lighly 
ehille| laborer, 

It hae been repentodty noticed that the characteristic form of the hknen 
13 tliat 2 isshoved-shapoil, high at ome anil, low atthe other This isn foolish 
shine for w lruit-basket, but essential to the pirneess jawihbed, The araii 
aml Glial® ea be SCuciet | tas in the hagked ell, the high bck pre Vette Lhe 
escape Cf the grain, the low wide open putt fhoilitites the escape of jhe 
chaff, The handles are convenient though perhaps not [Wite imcdispensable, 

The process described explains, 1 think, an illustration used by Arietatle.* 





aa om = ie a _ = —— rs - “ 
Ars. efeu,, ce (20, reetuos Seedbuderne derrghetds TA Dees Alter Doree tae fe fais Mivwiis 
arehpertepires 
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He sayy ‘after an eorthyonke haa taken jilace x number of stanea cane up to 
the surface like the Wings tat are seethed uy in likna!’ When the 
winnowing hasket is agitated the chaff rises tip aml sprays over the shallow 
end, Liddell and Scott explain thie passage as meaning the ‘seum lett in 
sieves, but a iknon js nota steve, and if Th wore it would offer tie analogy: 
The object of the process ia of course the complete elimination anil abolition 
if the @haff Tt is of this Hit Clament™ of Alexanilria is thinking when 
he takes the Jjdyon asa aymbol of ulter destruction > "let us theu fee from 
convention... ii-chokes a min, 1 turns him. away fron) teuth, it leada him 
away frora life, it ism snare, it is @ pil, it isa gull of destriction, it is a liknon, 
anevilthing is.convention, dnkgypt.ifwe may tost Plotarch,”? winnowing 
wae actually used as a-method of ntter destruction. In his discourse tim Jsts 
nnd Osiris le says‘on the authority of Mianetho that in’ the dog days they 
veel to burn men alive, whom (hey called Typlionians, ond "their ashes they 
rate away with by winnowing them and seuttering them asunler. Henes 

to Christian writers the: fan: became the eymbal not only at purtiieatien, but 
e the wngally of perdition;!* but this symbolism is happily unknown in 
classical times. 


Evidence both literary aml montmental has clearly proved that the 
likin wna used na a basket for fruits ‘and as a eralle in ielassical days, A 
basket. of almost precisely the same form 4, 1b has also beey shown, aed in 
many countries to-day for the purpose of winnowing. "There is, therefore, 
practically no doubt thut the liknon was. actually used as A WinnoWer among 
the Grecks. None the less, however, is it certain that the likin was not the 
ouly of perhaps the niost frequent implement employed. 

The implement employed in Homeri¢ days, or ut least one of the imple- 
nents, waa of such a sliapy that an our or ruilder eoulil be mistaken for it. 
Teiresias in Hades foretells to Odysseus whet slinll Wefull him after the 
slaying of the suitors; he ig ty go his way comving with him a shaper oar ar 
rudder till he comes to w land where men hve no knowledge of sea-things, 
and w sign shallthen be given to: him wiiere he is to abide. ‘Foireaias thus 
instructs lim : 

Omwore Kem 67) THE Eup Pajpevos Moras Gd raps 
on atypp\ocyov € eye ave dardine 6 Ce, 
cal rare 61) yaln wykas einpes epetpav, a7 A” 

The word translated ordinarily ‘winnowing-fan’ is 10b Maror bat 

dBnemdovyis ‘eh ‘ehaff-destroyer.'* Such a'word, suitable enough to the obscurity 


@ Clem, ; Al, Pyotr. al. 118. oryeuerr fale 
the eertieer.. Gyxe the Getpera, a 
Meese izvorpivn, dwayne Fie (eta Says 


ut Tnke $,.27. 
@ Bom. Ooh wi 127. 
™ Sophocts im the aformthoplyx called phe 


deriv, Bidpos teri, Bipadiple dorm, Alaeve derviy.  winnowing fan d@ypdBperor ipporer Thi finn 
canbe § cert ies ts preserved by Eustathlive aut thd el 18, 
YY Pluk de Je. of Oe. 13. B80 0+ Coeree Busia i ¥ Sipe piper. 
érdperens corctipxparas, & Maredas Letépqes, = Tho variaut tru makes it loably clear: that the 
Teparilans atdarrtet, el che vif tesa | ame wae a fnneifel vravular epithet 


Aeuereae Heder (ar weal Roeeweieor 
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of an oracle, is obviously pot one im commun pee) itis too enmbersanie for 
daily Kandling; but'none the less the main fact abanils Out clearly that it was 
ay Hopleweat that coulil be earried over the shonlder, that rotighly speaking 
it lovked like ay ou and hence that 1 tiuat be o thing perfectly distmet 
from the cradle busket. 

There was then n form of winnowing-ian siniili in shape to ali oar 
and omenlarly called a ‘ehaffdestrover’ “Whint’ was cits irdinary niie wud 
what do we know of ite precise shape and method of ase | 

As to the shape of the winnower> Bustathiwe "= in commenting on the 
word 'chattdestroyer" gays that it'is a shovel (ation), and he adds that the 
analogy ja explained by the fact that ‘both the things compared are also. 
eaillei! blade, the * oar is the bladi of the saa,’ the ‘shovel the blade of the dry: 
land” That the ‘chaff-destroyer” wasn shovel is also’ axpreasly atatod by the 
Venetian. scholinst™ who snys ‘db ypodoryow (ai) with acute accent on the nal 
syabie; it means the shuvel ferdow’)! | 
The‘ chatfdestrayer” Wen ia x forin of sliovel, Of the tse of the shovel 
[arvov) in winnowlng we learn Inore from another Homeric passage. Hector 
hers {van arrow against Menélwos, it strikes his coralét and rebounds : 


myo oF yiwd wWAaTéos wruddur peyalny Kar’ dhoiy 
fhockworw xvapor wchavoypoes i) ¢pedivbos 
Tray iro Meyuph Kal Muxpyrijpos épwan = 


Here clearly the shovel (rvow) is used to toss up the grain against the 
wind; the wind ie the natural witnower anil ran helpe it by exposing the 
mixed seeda and hasks for the wiudl to sift It is ap dese wholly Gnliles 
that desoribed in rolation to the witinow-basker nti Ws rae card 
yet more dlearly in another Homeric simile; 


ae 8 dvepoy drag hopes fepas Kar’ dong 
dodpay Axpwouray, Gte re FarOy Anunrnp 
Kaien éweryonever dvdawn wapiey te «al yvas. 
Here the winnowing instrument, the wrvev or shovel, is not mantionid 


"An far or mulder: the tink dpersds, Latin 9 Tom. 7. ill 538. Bust. ool Jue erdee 2 


make, our ruder all came from the mame pew. 
Darand radder seem at fret inot) to lave been 
clearly listingnished. Soe Sehomder Jal-feordem 
av *Relern,’ Odvsseus with the eur oF 
rinider ie Mepreeented on taro gees aerney Meike 
Of the Alpeep PL BO a onl A, | 

> Eidst, aad (at 2h 12% 1078 (9 ddgepd erpdty, 
$ ders erper, Aoyrapior th rar Abdpwr dade. 
Titer. 

™ Sobol Veu, ct Chi xf, 28 Seqpetaryiy 
ifurcver Imac Sie} eroer, Tie ehollaat grees 
an el Be redereype vd aleqrpor rit afiipar foie: 
Ide wot know exactly what he uiewie by & 
ererper, it amuet te rome binelirtiomnt fis shiak. 
Mig the grin, Pasthly of ererepos conftieed 
the Tikoon-hasket with the ehirrv!, 


ON ob vie Breppieroweu aNAa Aueunpriiae 
aeaiddortes 7% tAsnudre ven wal <ty thor 
Cr yquatiandrow yvigoe daerd Awe... Bb a be rad 
AawAwwov tepaxes Srorlaride teu Mrred fiery 
(ve at ofor aed Fualrns nal dearer Atponden 

xsipts eleq Epeieireo war BiAows, «otk. Schil. 
Veni. wel for. etudgurl, -ertiow, etter Li dirtier te 


era Vows yorieere radia Meuers Xap 


ter kydpoe .. . Tour va paw capa erie, 
Tae Chua ral rydiie yews yerra olf wal ror 
TOF seTahdsAords wal robs derdyuns dsapyles 
Tees Mplrceds Gem. Mmpk Sb 'Arrincar-wrie. 
| io, Swaehalia on this Tenge are 
extant. 
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bnt the process is dleir, The grain ie (osseil inp, oxposer! to'tle air anil winil 
af the hay iewith ain haymaking; the winl carries the chaff to « distance 
atl the heavier grain falls chort in a growing heap” 

The scholig on ial xiii. 458 are instructive, if at first saght somewhat 
startling. Euatathins mfter praising the apposite elegance of the simile 
proceeds to explain won “It is not the kind (of shovel) with which they 
throw ap earth but a winwewing sort for cnsting up threshed gram, and is 
shaped in the forn) of the fingers ofa laml . . . Hente the poet seems to be 
iuititing: at the glancing of the arrow froin the king's ooralét, conceive! ae 
importing the ineffective diseharge fram the hand of Helenos, as though the 
shaft were-sent at randum from a winkieo hord! that hore the dike name.’ 

Eustathius, it te quite ciear, holds that the ptyon iain shape like a hand, 
though in his desire to onmphasize the land le confuses the metaphor. 
Hoiner is thinking of te swift vain glancing of the arrow from the coreler; 
lie says amd cares nothing for the shape of the 
thing from which it lances: but the oversnu btlety 
of Eustathivs ia of great use to 1s, a8 it emphasizes 
tho fact that he believed the ptyon to be Aavul- 
shayved. 

The Venstiaw seboaliast confirma Euetathins: 
aml adidas nsefal clue He ays a ptyon is “that 
in whieh they threw ap products of the threshing 
floor, clearing them from chati’ So farwe should 
think that by a piyon was meant an ondmary 
shovel i which the grain-was thrown. “But his 
next rommrk shows that the éy, jn, means rather 
by than strieily fi. ‘Seme all those maile of 
iron pint, but those macde.al wood and haying the 
shape of a hand and with which they turn. over 
earth®" and throw up. stulks of gmin they call 
flivinodes. But in Atticacthey:are called ptya, 

Ordinary implements were i Homer's days 
not tiade of iron, ao we may Jismias the iron qriew 
from the question, .A thrinax, ie. a trident, or 
thing with. three prongs, has some famt reem- “YO 
blance to the fingers of pn hand; but a thrimag «as = Pit 8.—tnmran fopeden 
we titilerstand it, 1c, a three- pronged fork, does 
nod commend itadlf na “the ideal winnower. Excellent for haymaking, it 
wold obviously allow mixed chal and groan to slip throwgh before it was 
tessa) agniirst the winl.. 








m2 Tle proces fe very ¢leariy explained yo the GF eb yge Sreppiereows amd met hare 

Renophon’s Gcomomiune tviii, bin Xenoplion belonged te elapse. To thie day in Giver era 

ese int sate the bnyplemeent waved (ie ¢rudpaa) ae veel only for moving eapth 
oh Mir. Bosamjuet points out thatthe wore already dog and there t oo eoch thing ae 

of the Veustan eeholimkt must tayy got boa wpa driven in with the fant. 

peaccedd | ibe ule ri pie eerald s Agues torraggricle 
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Happily the difficulty, which from classical -evidaice alone wouk! be. 


will-nigh insiperable, je 


inatantly solved by the witness of the winnowing 


implement in use tovlny in Crete and elsewhere in Greece. In Fig. we 
have «thrives, and a glance at tho Hlustration will show: thot it is noither 
fork: nor shavel, but nn ingenions blend uf both, The specimen ® from which 
the drawing is made was bouglt by Mi, Bosanquet at Khandra, and: is wow 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Canbridge, Mr. Bosanquet kindly tells me 
the name by which the juetrument ia now called wae written down for him 
by lis Greek foreman, who apells phonetionlly, as @upram, As: pronounced 
by the Greek @uprdxi is absolutely imlistinguishable from Ovpudex which is 
therefore probably the form that would be piven by the educated, Crpvane ia 


of Course Gipruxioy, the 


diminutive of @/pvak = Gpivak. The fmulness of 


modern Greek for diminatives is well known, The operation in which the 


@uprass is used is known ns Mynirpa not Alemepea 


E nakedt Mr. Fosanquet 


to ascertain whether the @rppdes was ever called ardor, and he-writes “Tt 
night be called drips very easily, that being the common won for a shovel 
T fndoces! the Cretay io éxplain tho shape of Pipraxc thins, “ele as elds: 
Srvapi' ‘it is something like 4 shovel! 7 

Tr ray bw objected that the @upwder of Crete de falsely so-called, os 


it hos five, woy three, prongs: An old 


gloss= tells usthat the same laxity 


in terminology prevailed in the ease of the ancient Opivek, The Spivak 


was strictiy of course the trilent,as of Poseidon, bat it was also 'an agn- 


eulburnl iniplement lap 





called 4 Likméferion, since ix wax trident-shapei 
dnd as it were three-nniled, or,’ the ploss:-adds 


significantly, ‘it waa a com 


shoval, with teeth, nnd was also called five-fingered: the lich is a 


Niewétévion.” Wooden Hrinales, 1 


writer in the Authology™ eays, are the 


“hands of field Inbourers, and the five-prongel dhtaee or trina would. 


of cotrse present the closest andlogy, 


In fact so well establisled was the five-pronged form of the winnowing 


imploment that Eustath ius Hae8 Th oe An 


ilostration to expliin other fve- 


pronged Instruments ‘Thins it commenting on the passage in the Tied ¥ 


* Sow in the Anthropalucteal Department yf 
ite Fltreilem Museum. My gratefiil thane 
are due to the Himetor, Han Anatole von 
Higel, for tie kind pormbkaduu to pyblish. the 
Goprdx; atl to Migs Edith Crom for the acenr- 
ate drawing eepemduced in Fly. 0, 

© Since the shove wae written Mr. Masa nijtent 
Kindly tells mp thar not onty i Crote Int yuite 
fecoutly be hag seen st Sleron the proces of 
Winnowing With the @pede The firks (here 
Hao were of two types: (ub lome-imda, 
tay S-pronged, iat frank a tree with: twigs 
in that forin, and the shop-wiads, tually 2 
4-prouged: spuls, and very | hund-like," ous 
from flank. 

Cyr. igh Pid 27) treat recdes wayne 
ual Avjera: Awagregpins feed Tedmuronddy 
dorm eal alors! +pidref. © erpur rev ciraw Soe 





terran wéere & wal Ney rerreddgyyaas, 
fort Aaseriper, Hesyching definns pirat on 
créer girov spire ‘Ths seholieyt an Nice 
trey Therinka 11d gays: dytrat: yheppude ={ 
aera rethor Uyur tpie (foxes wel axd\owas 
Seeteucdens J ras erdyuus tpifowts. wal Aiea, 
wel Gra yep) oud: . 
*Anth, Pal. vi the 
iad Tilreeer fpAlea? ywiper Spimpordnar. 


Sacha * fan’ Mr: Bernand Darwits ‘ei iuilty 


fetilnds we, pints a promuparteonin the * Arshian 
Nights” Tn thy ‘Story of tha feoond Hoye 
Mendhunt Jnejurees appears ' lua tenat hldsous 
shape with hands ihe winnowing forks,” 
wr LABS dey was eitie (yar Fire 
@oae yvprie, « Enetath. ol foe pesiv of gaAmse/ 
a7 of me BA Awe Thain Fervor fevers, of 
Atyerse he rpuetole pire Ma of  Konaton, 
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went a banquet following after sacrifice Homer says: * And by lite side 
tlie young mon were holding five-pronged forks"; - lie saya: nceonding to 
the aucients other people used three prongs Soy spitting which stadt Tei 
called tviowle. The Cumacans alone who were of Holic race tsel prnpo- 
hole: the word pempobolon is Adolic like the usige .... and this pempobdlan 
in tse among the Comacans resembles the fingers. af a winnowing shovel 
or the teeth of « trident.” 

The Cretan @upraxe looks to our modern eves like o spade. But 


the synthe, fnmilinr though it is Lo ns, is Dot, it weigh seen, & very priniitive - 


implement, A woolen spade will not penetrate lanl earth. Until 
ira: comes inte gener! nee, and even after with a people who work unshad, 
the ordinary method of digging is to hrenk up dhe earth with a pick aml 
ten ifneed be shovel it away with a shovel. Onr wooden spade 18 a coin- 
hination of pick and shovel tn one, but a wooden. spade like the Crotar 
Cuprdet is a shovel only, of no: possible se for digging. For winnowing. 
however, tt is on aluonrahle instrament; the prongs help to penetrate into 
wn pick up the mixed masa of stalks aml grain, and the broad curved 
utface is an excellent shovel, 
[t is then 1 think abundantly clear thet Eustathine belreved the 
ptyon of Homer to be an instrument with either three or five prongs, and 
that this instrument was substantially the same az the Cretan @ypvass. 
We are so accustomed to associate the trident with the sea that it 48 
i mental effort to transport it inland, Hesychius™ knew of the two 
uses; he defies jad aa ' the plyed of grain or the trident.” Whether 
the actual implement confaeed by the landsman with ay oar had feeth® 


like the Cretan @uprace or was a simpler form of shiovel™ with a long 


handle, it is of conse impossible to determine, nor is it for the present 
discussion a matter of great importance. 


It haz been ceen ihnt the /iknoxn wae ‘eet up’ in the service of Athenn 


yoddess of tilth, The  ptyom fu like fashion was orectedd at harvest 
festivals, Peay in token that the work wae ended.“= Theovritus at the 





Alida 3b o@pos Sivsy, — ree Wed 
fen Hoh yak weyoredtivee Adgis Alvhuch, madd 
esl ¢ xpoou.. - Fine 54 7d raph pore Kypalace 
sia wae fionas Bacriadgie erigy Auanricet 
§ oSoegs tpalrqr. 

8 Hesych. «2. ¢pereg: prin altar § epee 
fn tha Attic dlaleet the eréor wae calleil rrifov. 
Seo Euatath. ad i mill. S55, Pas. 12, 

= fi hes been amnggeaterd hy Mr. B.C. Hosan- 
det (7, 7ES. 1008, py. 330) thay thw trident 


imploments carried bythe procession of men in. 


the remarkably eteatite ras fomnd at Hagis 
Trisds. veor Phoextes are fopede, el that 


the whole scene depicted ia a Harvest Home. 


Aig. Soviguond who published the vue (Slont- 
questi det Lineel, 1200, Tar. 1) believes the 
implement to: ben Wwenpeh of war. After com- 


baring the imploments.on. the vase grithy the 
Palestine winnmw-fork, figure by Hastings 
(THet of the Bihlo, «<< Agricultura) I believe 
Mr. Bosanqnet's oonjnetuce to be correct. ta 
this cow ihe exppesed ‘ares’ tad ty the * wis- 
now-forks" ginal be some form of alekle, | 
propest tu teturn to this quistion af 9 Jater 
date; after cammining extant form nt pre 
historie sickle. 

@ A hovel with lewFalaped liladw and lense 
hundte t: Prot. Hidgoway kindly tofle ma, atill 
to beeweu in Ireland, A similer lnetenment bb 
held over the slunhler of the winunwer In ote 
of the powein that deoorate Pisano’s fountain at 


Mu Sigs the above sab weittee Me Botan: 
quot hae kimily ant me am accorpt of in- 
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close of lis harvest Idyll, in which the festival af Deuter, the Halos, has 
been ilescribeil, prays | 
iy ext eaipe 


Speyaare <al pdxwvay év andotcoaiowm Syoira™ 


Here the word usually renilered * fan“ isariion, The verb eed far the 
operation of fixing ot planting it iz wjyeuus; the word teed. for setting 
up the Miwon was it will be remembered fotmvas, The scholiast explains: 
‘when they witnow and heap the grain up, they plant the ptyou im the 
middle, and deposit the thrinex, The reason he Sophocles) expiaine in the 
Triptolemus.’ The verb mpyvvus it will be remembered was usad of the 
setting up of the oar of Odysseus. 

The liknon, it has been seen, was male of wicker-work, the ptya 
of wood, and later of iron, Ina fragment of the Protea of Aschylus some 
one tells of 

Srroupevyy Svar vor Aa jay bisa, 
wecaxTa WAeupa wpoy wTvae wewheyuerye® 


The fin would be no dunger even toa dove, bata bird raslly feeding 
might easily be caught ond cripple by aneh an instrament og the Cretan 
Grppiw|, | | 

The tArina we may then take it was a form of Ptyer; but all forma. of 
the piyou were assuredly not thrinukes. The word pfiyon™ coulil be wsad of 
any instrament need to.‘ throw off’ to cast away Impurities, The rot af pve. 
is probably onomatopoeic like our ‘spit.’ The shovel-shape was a convenient 
form for this purpose: But the shovel, though it took its name from this 
function of ‘tirowing off,” had other qees Th was. ised as a prin measure. 


nimving #8 Jt takew place today in Tenerfila 


——— ——— — 


meee 


ly Hue with the pronghiss wpado (srier) dhe 


The ncoount, vounhed \for ty Mr. Holford 
eanguel FBS, ia of xpoctel mtcrest as 
showing that the planting of tha péyaw is 
metom wtil} maintained in modern times anil 
ale becuse io Tinntiffe, it eppoars, three forme 
OF winnowing implements euletay tially identi. 
val with the @eimag the eréoy anil the Adewew ari 
etil] employad, Tha process ju deerviberl ae 
follows. L. Threshing takes place og 2 ¢ieonlay 
foot partly by hoofs of freshiy alas] ponies or 
of oxen, partly by a aledpe atilded with eharp 
etenes—the ardor fa teradd over nitA @ ermuton 
Spree ford oul from feign ie tal form, 
2 Winssetay te perfircmed with a prronyters 
coomdcet epvocke.  Thita' where the Gyrock hae one 
lmphonent, the é@iref, the inkobitent of 
Temertite hep two, the pronghesy wriwe for actual 
winnowing and the tra @pireg for turulug over 
ant heaping tegviher the masses of trae aud 
grain over -ebleli ibe sledge or the Hur of 
foeees go ronal anil rouml 8 Oy Orally 


anidinnere piste tf ik, the aoatey yg the herp yf 
grate ax a sign that his tial le lows, Alumt 
this Gow oro little warlier the woman. set to 
work: on the mittery of the prin end chaff 
which Tee beside the ‘main heap, Ther 
#ineie the dregs af the threabing-floor in a 
Naiket which ib tall intenty aml purpenes a» 
Ainpow exoopt that it‘hag ny opeq side The 
werker gtvew @ totalory section to the oontmts 
anil ae they trove round and round the differ. 
enon Of weight weparitey the chelf, ate, which 
amv then thrown ont by the hand, 

™ Thoorr, Ji Vit.158 Bohol, Svar 8) ice 
perra: cal cuptéum the supe eet qieur 
THyTon vo wrooe xal why Gpindene eordtersy, 
The 8) wiplay eleae dy TeorreAd sou, 

* Asach, fri 20d fh Pe Aten. ia. R00), 

™ Etym: Mag, o.'5,eriar, food rod erie, oh 
TOE erie equslve 2h Leappierne wal defak 
Wor, tere wat rh aorrie, | 
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Heaychins © in explaining the wowl drptywon save: the Cyprinus give thie name 
to a measure, others say it is hall’ a Hedimnwe Obviowly the Cyprian 
measure wis twice the contents of a standard plyon, a gcoop or shovel) 
whiteie a fArtuet could sever have been tised as meade 

The two instruments fArtae and plyom are separately mentioned! in the 
list of agricultural implements in the Exict of Diocletian. The ptoion, 
obviously Hie same as the earliest form peyow, costa 12 denaru, the thrwnaxr 
wily&. Both prices ave sa low thet presimably both implements were of 
wast 

Bearing in tind that the {yen i= A stoop or shovel Ike its modern 
doscmniant the @rvcdps it is exsy for ys to see how if tught be confused by 
lexicogrupbers with the tiknen-basker, The Hinon ileed, if we may trust 
the Etymosogicum Afuganm, was calied.a ptyarion™ cen emall ptyon, * The 
ancionts, the lexioographor ailds, “inaile the sons of their house sieep in 
plyario for the sake of fertility.’ The wooden corn-scoop, like the wicker 
winnewing hasket, woulll be quite snitable fora ernelle, 

Althouly the iknow tight easily: he called ptyarion from its shovel-shape, 
the cantinal stistinetion between the processes of winnowing “by the two 
uniplements, the fiknon anit the piyon, remains, With a ptyon you throw grain 
anil chaff-togetler inte the aw aud they are ceparated either by the wind oF 
by their cwo speciic wravity, With ao /ikuow you slake the mixture m the 
vessel itself; the cliaff gradaully eschpes Lut the eriin remsine in the Ldeuon: 
The processes have nothmg mn common except tht they beth seem ta purify 
corn ‘The operation of tirmermg the grain is naturally best performs with 
Jong-hmadled implement like the thrinax, the openition of shaking it needs 
either two handles or none at all. As regands the advantages of the two 
processes it is clear that the Hheewing of the grain ia amore rough and rendy, 
and moh more fapid prides, the shaking operation is tedious but thorongh. 
If stalke have been left with the grain, the throwing operation is the ouly one 
practicable: 

Besides these two taethnds if wintawing, the throwing aud’ the shaking 
carried on respectively with the ptyow aml the Iiknon, there remams third 


© Heayeh. of. Cirresw, Hizpui pirpor, ol 
7h daiwetiprory, Ew late Latin vanes je cleo oe 
feeaerire ; er Dicange KG 

MOS si 7880p. SOK Tin the Billet the 
wrond sundlipe je giteno# the equivalent of 

‘eromm” Syddipa ig aliviously the Latin 
didabea, This louie ws Lf tle steer of the 
busexiptions were more like the Sorat than on 
vrdinary scoop ; hat dleatly the tro ore dietin- 






a Th Hanstingy’ Dietiowary af (Ae Silty, wr. 
dyreatiun, two thatrmments arm fignred mod 
aid to be te ose in Bypie, whiel) eormeepimd 
wiry olaaely to the eriov wind @oieeg. One of 
them je: fork with four prongs, the other 
shovel with a ling bomlin. Thwee feo inate. 


nvnhe are acid to cormepomd to the fro Hebrew 
words Travelated in amr tersin of the Mite by 
fans orvil slinved ; leniade exx. 24, ‘clean provender 
which hath heen ‘innowed with the sliovel san] 
with the fom.’ ‘Unfortaualety tha [fctionary 
dogs ant stute any facts as 14 the prowananee uf 
Ow implomenta figuied Vogeleteiu, Loniks 
wirtheAw? in Paicetin, p, 68) tales that in 
Paleatitie @ fork with three prongs be med for 
e proliminaty dingle tiling, then a fork with 
seven prongs, and then a stil fiver implement ; 
His final provifestion tidfected fy @ aiery ae it 
nlite Crepe 
“ Etymt. Mag. Actever enuglre tr} ervdpion . . 

eek php ot Spyies de Tey wroagiony Gasiour tube 
eledert clebs amfecieu, bd Te wal eye, 
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metho, thah of cleansing through a sieve, a. 9 vessel the bottom of which. 
is pleroed by liules. Servius, it will be remembered, defined the Jitnon as a 
ruibrwn treaty, a ‘sieve of the threshing floor: In thie Edict of Diveletian 
alreaily referred to [p, S07) there isa separate heading ‘concerning sidves,’ 
Sieves are regarded as quite distinet from the 'ptoion” wud “Hhidnaal Among 
the various sinves one js called ‘4 sieve of the threshing floor made af hist,” 
nud We learn to our surprise that'it cost 250 denarii, The passing throwghy, s 
sieve wie of course: 4 more delicate process than the tossing: up with the 
peyes. Air, Bosarquet kindly tells me that in (neece to-day, after the mixeil 
grain and chatf has beon winnuwed by the men with the Poprdae, the women 
farther cleanse it by passing it through a sieve The sjeve Appesra ty be 4 
very peculiar implement: fn the atone-age pierced jars were used fur 
sifting. ‘The bottom of the sieve of modern Greece is. hot infrequently a 
pierced putroleum tin. The Meatiaon or sound sieve is, Mr. Bosungret says: 
i nae in every modern cottage aul—an interesting pout—it is used as a 
vessel ft carrying a4 well pa for sifting, At wn modern Greek inn the feed 
of oats. for your horse ig often bronght and rattled nbout befure you in a 
‘eslinon to show that it is all good yrain, no chaff ; Whereas, as Mr. Basait- 
quet reminds me, in au English stable corn is brought from the bin to the 
manger ina woollen tray with sloping aides open at ane end, a vessel oily 
like a fidmon, A’ fin’ of this tray-shape is, De, Haddon kindly telly me, 
use for winnowing by the agricultural peaples of the Kast Indian 
Archipelago. 

The veal distinction between fiwor and steve, a distinetion everlonke| 
by Servins, i¢ that the liknon js open at one side, hia de an impossible 
shapo for a sieve, na the grain whon rattled would My ont. but id is clear that 
either could be used to carry firstfruits. Tlence the confusion of Servius, 

The modora Greek uses then the @upyie:.a special form of Ptyea, to throw 
his graitt ; he uses ielso the huidhiam to cleanse it more completely. Of the use 
Of the (nod, Mr. Besanquet again kindly tells me, hecan find no trace Tis 
indeed rare to find all three varieties of wintowing implements in (ase in 
oue country. The only connity known to me in which all three exist, 
thongh in different districts, je Finiand." 

For more convenient comparisen the Winkowine implements of Fralind 
are collected together in one illustration (Fiy. 10), 

In the right hand bottom ¢orner of Fig. 10 is the winnow alore! need 
throughout Finland for the preliminary tossing of the: gram, The aliavel 
here figured is of wood: its binde it 28 om, long, ite Imodle leu The 
shovel was in tte in the province of Savolak and is now in the Musou of 
the Lustitute at Mustials. 

The sieve immedintely above the alovel is from the parish of Jorvis 
also in the province of Savoluk After the grin has been tossed and piled 








“ The pattioilars a ty Finnish meth of tmko ne of then  Thres of the Cluatrathous 
winnrwing ood thi drawings reproduced im are figured iu Prof, Grotentelr’s lerak: our Fin 
Fig. 10 were sent-fto Mr. Darwin by Prof ‘pial primitive mmthole of mgripaitures Zig 


Ciretentelt, who. samet ‘kindy ellows moa to primuties Fordhewkets Metoder Fintan, 
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inn leap, woman takes g sieve, places herself in the doorway, where there 
i+ a considerable dravght, andl slukes the sieve with some violence. ‘The 
emia of weeds, ete, fall thrpigh tha sieve aml the dust is blown ‘away. 
Piéces of stalk, husks, limps of earth and the like collect on the top of the 
train; and the woman picks theny off | | 

fin West Vinlind this secondary purification is performed not by a sieve 
litt by the vessel repredieceil ot the top of Fig. 10), olwionsly tha same in 
formaa the Greek Hin, The spevtnien here figured came. from the parish of 
Sibbe in the province of Nyland anil is pow in the etlinograinhical Museum of 





Fira, 30-—Wissewno bir.awests Is Dn tx Pisiasn 


Helsingtors. Tt te 00 inches long by OG broal by OTS ngh. ‘The bottom 
ia ordinarily made of birch-bark, amd the sida of aspeli. ‘The front, aa chown 
i Pig. 10, hangs forward, the back 1 vertical, It te formiehed with handles 
at the side like the Mitron. A woman takes the vessel, fills rt with gmim, 
und slnakes tt: the dnst @ blown away, ani bits of straw and husks. ete, 
slide wif over the fromt edve. In eome parishes the grain t emptied from 
this yess} into a sieve, to be purified. : 

Here it is seen very clearly that for sieve aul /ifyeny olike the operation 
is one of shaking, bat the method of escape of the impurities is different. 

These Finmah methods of winnowiug, combining 2¢ they do all three 
implements, the ytyon or shovel, the Jilien or basket: tle batinon or sieve; 
Hable is to luilerstandt the confusion of all three by the lexicograpliers ; and 
Snidas is io longer obscure, thougli certainly invecursts, when ho =xya: 

Likwon, a heats or a pri, 
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All three are different forms of an implement for one pure, ae 
winnowimeg. | 


Fortified! by « fairly complete anderstanding of the form and uae of the 
Hiknon we are able t. raturn to Servius and the vannwe The Luting had 
like the Greeks three main different forme of winnower, and these were the 
emntilatrom, the equivalent of the pfyon wr spade-chovel ; the siwrews, the 
equivalent of the (ikno# or basket-winnowar! and the eréirte, the equivalent 
of the hoshinen or steve, 

About the cri#ram,"* the discerner or sieve, there is no difficulty. As to 
the first and second, the raweie and rentil¢byum,.a word must be said 

First, the cctibneate anid the wrtilalrum are distinguishei) by Latin writera 
bt Separate mmplemente. Varro” in his dismission of agrigultural matters 
Writes of the process of winnowing thus: ‘the ears having heen threshed, it 
is neediul to throw them up into the air with yalis we renéijabre when thore 
ia a gentle wind. , ,, This is done that the lightest part of them, that whieh 
is culled ‘chaff, may be fanned wway beyond the threshing floor, and the 
grain which is heavy may come pure to the basket.’ The worll ed//ue Ip of 
course vammidaus, the diminution of rawnea All that we Jearn from: this 
jussage of Varro is that there were two implements, the wal/ie or cannulas 
atl the wati/ebrum. Elsewhere he says oll) were made of wicker-work,*! 
Colnmeils is more explicit. Alter atating that the west wind is the best: for 
winnowing he-adds thot to wait for that wind is the sign of a slothful 
husband, at) conchides: *H for several days the wind be low iy all 
‘uarters let the corn be clesned by vans, lest: after an ominons calin a furious 
storm fleatvoy the labours of the whole vear!"* Here clearly the remnusia the 
implement to be wsed when thore-is no wit, the rentililmum, as indeed its 
Hane would euggest, is the implement for utilizing the wind, <2. 9 ptyon or 
thrinas, We have already seen that the filvon is independent of the wind, 
nod we may therefore conclude that Servius. is right in his identification 
of fitnon and vonnicg, 


Throughout. the present discussion, especially in translating quotations 


from poets, the wonl ‘fan” has been freely med, Tt ts necessary now ta 
enquire what precisely ia meant in English by a‘ fan, 


© The wont éridrii, shar, teat, tueans of prrlvrated. 

comm habking tat" divider,’ ‘separator’: ul = 4 Yare. eo Lae. 2. tls [ne mpebcin) trite, 
attutlasly the Greek vdrnrer, oremrar only opartet © tom eubjactar| vallis ant -ventilairis 
a reduglicated form sa? lak, wha, to divide, eum ventus @purat lenis Pte 8b. ad itm 
wy separate “Hence o fikwon foighi ety: Jewlsline et in ou sigue apreitlatir mene 
wologiealiy be culled a dewtraon, aimee both are Reuter forwes extras iran, mer frurnietiten 
dividers. Buti thd Latin cejiruwe aud Greek qual ert pondarowcin jrurtin veniut ad eorbem, 
aicnerwe were carly apoctatized of (0 inom + Varro ALF, 493.6 valil or vinindlins,. 
implements thal diribel ie feet of o por “Colum. LU 9). at il compluriiuy dictme 
fuented mutface = Pomilbly the  gacpermsinn Hinediqee athiiat ‘stirs wane: exputgestar an 
adowimen terpquéres {Plate Gorgias 40) #) pails post nimiaes segniticn venta tempeation Ireiticey 
to a Hine wlan the thal sua ape fot mneosarily,  faciat titi anit labsresgy, | 3 
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Most edacated persons uow-s-days, provided they:are neither farmers tu? 
autiquaries, if asked what a‘fan' is, would auswer; "an instrument with 
which to cause wind, to ventilate’ They woull also, if acquainted with the 
Bible, add that in ancient daya it was the name given to au inatrument used 
in winnowing : ' His fan is iw his hand and be will throughly purge bis floar,’ ” 


I they-are classital scliolars they will withoat compunction translate Miavor 


aud wrior by the same word ‘fan, without reflecting that an imatrament that 


resembles an oar is scarcely likely te have been a convenient evadle for a child.. 


The word * fan’ in English covers and conceala a two-fold ambiguity ; it ts the 


eommon name for a ventilator, with no sense of winnowing; it further 1s 


the name applied indifferently to any and every form of implement eco 1 
winnowmng. | 

The German language has two distinet words fir the two distines win- 
nowing instruments,” and thus avoids-much confusion. Sohortage or Getreide- 
Schumnge is the word for the liknon-basket, Soliaufol or Worgschanfel. tor the 


ptyon or shovel, According 1 Dr. Schmidt.“in Lithuanian the Lwo processes 


are oxpreseed hy two words near akin, but; from the beginning distinet, nehin, 
which means to clean by shaking, haha, to clean by throwing 
Tt is unnecessary to dwell on the modern mse of the word 'fan.” for an 
instrument with which to onuse wmd; it lent a metaphor to Milton,” whi 
tella how Rapliae! 
’Winnows the buxom air, 
And again in the Endymion of Keats | 
‘to fon 
‘And winnow from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom.’ 


These passages are worth noting because instinctively each poet adds 
the word winnow, ss though without it the metaphor might not be clearly 
intelligible; the word “fan’ is passing: away, at least in literature, from ‘the 
domain of agriculture. 

In Fig. 10 we lave left unexplained the fourth Instrament on the Jef, 
{¢ completes the series of winnowers. The specimen figured is in the 
Ethnological Museum at Helsingfors and comes from the parish of Sibbo. in 
the province of Nyland. It is not a shovel but ‘fan’ in the modern 
English sense, a sort of linnd-broom made of birch-bark- fu England alsin, 
Lefore the introduction of winnowig-machines, a ride instrument mude of 
sacking attetched on 4 frame was used to ' raise wind, and was enlled a 

Tt is more important for our purpose to note that the word fans cr, 28.1 
was often spelt, orn was uved to denote a lange shallow wicker basket with 
handles used for cleming corn by shaking, and prnetically the game as the 
basket in Fig. 3. Chaucer says of one of his characters he ‘atrouted as 6 





* Marth ii; 12. wh rb wri de th xeapt “ Schmidt, Sonealretivor's, p, 198. 
abrau, * Milter, A. +, Sr 
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fante larwe al bode” Tryp in his commentary on Psalm xviii, 5 
(1654) says “chaff will get to the top of tha Fan while gooil Cor heth-at 
the bottom,” This clearly shows that the process of winkowing of whieh the 
commentator is thinking ia that iesoribed above (p, 300), | | 

Happily as: regunts the shape of the English! van" ix the 14th caitury 
we are uot lef to the varie witness of litem-. 
ture; we have monumental eviilence. ‘The Church 
of Chartium containe a memorial brass (Fig. 1)" 
to Sir Robert:3on of Sir Robert do Setvana, The 
date is about 1800, On thy Kaight’s murool, 
allettes; ant ahickl ave embluzoed the family 
arms, the seven fans  Belerantised as they ure 
for heraldié purposes it is quite clear that the 
‘fans’ are wicker baskets with handles, with 
que side opeo, tike the * fan” in’ Pie 7_ 

In closing this portion of my discussion of; 
thy shape and form of the peaue T shotild like 
6 make « practical suyuestion, The word ‘ fan” 
ia» beautiful wend of almost magica) associations 
and in poétry must and will always hoff ite 
OWN, stice In poetry the atmosphire of the world 
is OF far greater importanvo than ite pretise 
aicntific asaiciation, Birt in prose aud. for pur 
poses oF exact construing, ite use oa inform 
retilering for foniwes, eontilatrwm, Adevew cand 
wriov is misleading, and has already cause 
abundant confusion If some general worl & 
essential T would suggest that vay’ be employed; 
iss slight archaism arrests mttention aud the tiiin- 
leading modern Wonuotytion 74 ayoided, Some 
further precision might Nowever be with advant- 
age attempted, Contd tint exams and fitnen 
be rendered by winnaw-crb? “The archniam of ert iz inohjeetiousble, ameae 
tie instrument deseribed ig all hut obsolete, ‘The words wrdop and pitted idan Dai 
might be rendered in prose winnow-storw, in poetry ‘van’ The word Opivak 
reining, and i perhaps best rendered winaore-fark : though this is not quite 





(From Hootelf'a Mimeniewtul 
 eneses, fh Bi.) 


eitistatory because the @pira€ is hali-shovel, luill-fork, 


© The qnottien and seme of tho above I 
ame to the Mnglish Flidlet Dintionuwy, The 
Hreripiivd (here gieeu of the opwertiung, wf 
wmnosing io a heskettan lo @& follows 
‘Odgimlly it wae eed to sepa thy chat 
from the itheat by teasing itp Lite the air al 
catching it av ie fell down, thoy allowing (hu 
‘wind ta fan wilt the dha." This theerrigirion 
wrnkiha ot Above 1D bit eee Invented gay 
pret Bremnd; The motel omeration aa ile 


eribod ou, 240 fy ame of alubcing pt toeamng ; 
Min gray weveu lenvidy Fhe tua, une dq lr wind 
tates that the wuril ‘fin' aq tering 9, tedkot- 
op shovel-wintiwer fs clealete 
cpatieni AS alronity eal then seu) gine 
tie torplerint are familiar arald poopie to-diny, 
| Pautell Menwuveatal ican g$5: Bye 
Mteutin was called o' thia interetigg ; 
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Now thot the exnet nuture of the ‘fan,’ ite uses and various: shapes have — 


‘been determined: we are able to pass to the second division of our discussion: 


2—The precio kanes ine which (fae! fom" ga walled *nyatie’ 

The * mystic” charawter of the fan" js a fict, mot merely the vague fancy 

‘of a Latin poet Hurpocrntion Sin diepussing tlie [Uwod saya that if waa 
“serviceable for every ite and snerifice” “The word translated ‘rite ' (reXer) 
always implies @ fnysue céretnony of initiation, as contrasted with a mere 
ceremony of sacrifice (Ayeda). 

At the outset it shonld be noted that the onty form of winnowing-fon 
need in mysteries wad the dition. The ptvon and the Lurimax mighb bu, anid 
were | ‘plantell ” ut hairiest festivals, bib nol even an Orpliic attamptel to 
mvdticize the shovel or the fork: it was about the Hknon only thal mystic 
associations outhered. 
st 48 newessary at this point to say a word as to what the Gmoks meant 
hy a‘imystery.’ 1 have shown elsewhere @ in detail-and can only here briefly 
restate what! believe to be the essential factors of ancient mystery rites. 
Ther are two : 

(a) The seeing, ban! ling, and sometimes tasting of certuin sacred objecta 

(}} Cerenionins of purification, after which, and anly after which, these 
sucred abjects could be safely ssen, handled, or tasted, 

The Hiknophoria belongs to tha class af purification heremonios, 





Pui 12—The Zdieome rere ot Eierairiis Mrsrenice § (From a Chery Ten al Rome | 


Fortimtely thie ieno matter af mare conjectire; we have monnimental 
evillenee. The stesizn in Pig. 12 is part of the decoration of « ¢ineraty um 





= Harjjowme, av, Acrropdipor To Ajeter Wpde  Avligie pi. om. 1 fare tore enchi Ww 
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found iia grave oy the Eequiline Hill amd new in the Museo dello Terme wt 
Rome The scenes represented are clearly rites of initiation. On ane 
portion of the wn (not figared here’ we have ® representation ofthe final stage 
of initiation; the mystic is admitted to the presence of the goddess herself, 
Demeter, and handles her sacred snake. The remainder of the design (Fig, 12) 
alows two scenes of preliminary purification: (1) the familar sacrifice of the 
‘myatic’ pig ™; (2) qraerification by the Hiwow, Tt is on this That tut 
attention mist be focussext. | 

Tho candidate is sented on low seat} he holds @ torch, alee for pari- 
fication, In his left hand ; he rests his right foot on n ram's heal, obviously 
part of the ' fleece of purification ’; his head is veiled, and over his head ‘a 
priest hols tha Hivion, What ta chhentnnd in the /ituem it is not possible to 
any With certainty, [ht ides not I think eontain fruits, When the artist 
wishes 6 show fraits ina aaered vessel he is quite nble to (lo.so, as 1a pean in 
the dish of poppy-heads held by the priest to the right, where perspective is 
violated to make tho meaning cloarer, Moreovor fimits do not symbolize purt- 
fication, and therefore cannot: magically indnee tt The liknon is I think 
either empty or holds a little grain and chatf Anyhow it is clearly part of 
the apparatus of purification. 

The symbolism of the liknoi is simple and very beautiful, aud it should 
not be hard for un t renlize its ritual significance. The Anglican Church 
still praya in. her Baptismal Service that water may be sanctified ‘to the 
mystion! washing away of sin, She believes that in some mysterious way the 
water is not only the symbol of purification butitsxetual vehicle. The Greek 
bolieved that the * fan * which physically puriied grain had power guystically 
to purge huwuwanity, 

This doctrine Barving states quite clearly. Virgil, he says, calla the 
vanous mystic * bocnuse the rites of Pather Liber had reference to the purt- 
fication of the soul, and ten ore poritied in his mysteries as grain 12 purified 
by fens.’ 

Tho first element then im the mysticism of the ‘fan’ is” inyaticn! yuri 
yertion’; the second, next) to be considered, ia tlie ‘ miigicul promoblon af 
fertility: 

Mystical purification might have been, though it apparently naver was, 
uffected just well by the ptyow or the (Animas as by the filaon, A witnow- 
shovel or fork held over ihe head would have induced sympathetic magic 
equally with-« winnow-basket, But when we come to the magical induction 
af fertility, the basket that can ronéain fruits ia essential, the fork ur shovel 
that merely tosses anil ghakes thei is not enougli, The fact that oaly the 
limon, wever the ply or Sheimy, was mysticizei| Tidkea us suspect that 


the mysticdsin geew up primarily in relation to the symbolisn of fertility 
rather than of purification. 
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The tikoon, we hove seen (p. 204) served asacradle. About this simple 
use & primitive mysticmm of the “sympathetic magic’ kind apeedily and 
naturally grew uy. “The Seholisst on Callimmuhus in explaining the Tlenon- 
chile of Zens says: ‘in old days they used to pat babies to sleep in winnow- 
luketa as an Onien for wealth and fruits, The child was placed in the 
winnow-bdaket or sieve = for luck, and the lick was probably regarded ns 
miitanl The fraitful basket beiped the child, the ohild ‘helped the: fruitful- 
nessa Of the basket 
The placing of the child in the fUimen at birth was probably rather a 
eastal custom thon with, Bot the carrying of the Zicaow full of fruits was 
a regular part of the ceremonial of marriage, The autlior of the * Provertial 





Hic. [2.—Oamntixe op ditwn ar Mannie Puocesdon, 


Sayings of Alexander’ ™" says ‘it was the custom at Athens at weddings that 
a boy, both of whose parents were alive,” stould carry a liknon full of leaves 
aud thereon pronounce the words “Bad have I fled, better fave J fond.” * 


——— ee 


Reha od Coli Mowe | Ade de ph 
Micros th wedmhs eorexoini(or Fa Bpdon 
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Zenobitis and Eustathius in diseussing the custom am) the eying add the 
detail that the boy was crowned with acanthns and acorns. Enstathine mntl 
Shidas both explain the custom as symbolic of a transition from rude-te 
civilized life. Tt iy abundantly clear that lore again the limon is used as an 
‘omen for wealth and frite”; it brinws Inck to the newly married pair The 
lonves of formented bread (aproy) nto of course A late element; in primitive 
dave their place would be taken by cakes and earlior by uncooked grain. 
aril. fruits. 

Our Htermry evidence i late, but fortunately: we have monumental 
evidence that goes back to the sixth extitury no, The design im Big. 19 ts 
from u black-figyred vase now in the British Museum," The reverse of the 
vase only 13 published here; the obyutre represents Theseus aluying the 
Minotaur, and has no connection with thd present discussion. The scene 
represented on the reverse is, as Mr. Walters in the Catalogue tightly explains, 
a wedding procession. A quailriga carries the bridal pair; the bride 1s veiled ; 
behind the quadriga stands the pwyoelios, who strictly speaking ought.to be in 
the chariot, The procession is preoedil by « bearded man, possibly the 
pewgetes. The chariot is accompanied by three women; it 1 their function 
thav concerns us, The first am| third carry vessels that are. obviously /itya, 
On this point/if the vessel carried by the hindmost woran be compared with 
tlhe ‘fan" in Fig. 7, there can be no shadow of doubt; the shape 16 the 
same, the handles and the omterial, wiecker-work, The vessel carried by 
the front’ woman is obviously the same.as that carried by the hinidmost one, 
bit the ¥ase-paintéer has not troubled to jnilicate by incised lines the wicker- 
work tnatertal, 

The exnct significance of the vessel earned by the muddle woman mast 
remaiti uncertain. As Mr, Walters paints out, it omy be agove Polhix 
stated Uiet the bride carried a sieve. If-she did it was, hke the hidwon, a 
aymbol of fertility rather than ss Pollux augyests the: symbol of her proper 
work! As we de not know the exact chape of tho Greek sieve, it is perlinpa 
safer to interpreh the flat-shaped veasel aa mersly » basket (eapoty), 

As tothe contents ef the two (dow we are left, as in the Hellenistic uril, 
(Fig. 12) in complete aneertainty.. They may hold grin, fruits, or cakes, 
or leaves, or a mixture of ull Whintever the exact contents, they were 
sytibota of fertility. 

Tr may. peru ps be objected Hiat marriage ianota ' mestory.” ‘The Angtioan 





hy ae 





(ured ne longer inelulles marriuge ii Ite saeraments and From her nurriage 
service all eymboliem eave thatal tle ring is now excluded, She still how- 
ever prays that the married stats may be conscernted to an ‘excellant mystery” 
anit in this respect follows Greek jirecedant, The Gireeks conceived of mar- 
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rave sy tle of iultiafion, nnd as an initiation-rite ii was preeeded b 
elaborate purificitiow "The word ré\y in |ts plural form was need of all 
inysturies, anil the singular form 7e\er wae expressly upplied ta marriage. 
In any emss the quarrying of the likuon at marriage was mystical in the 
sense that ik was magiend, mm endeavour by sympathetic magic to compel 
fertility. 

The two mysticiams of the /iimow, 4,0, purification and the fertility charm, 
nay seem to aur modern minds very fay asumder, To tho primitive Grek 
mind they are very near together, ty, almost inseparably, Fertility oun 
only be promoted by purification, fe-by the purging away of ull evil fut 
ences that Impede birth:and growth, Tt te also abandantly cléar how the 
purest apirittial mysticism may have iis root deep down in the post radi- 
mentary niagic. You carry. basket of fruits al marriage that by sympathetic 
magic you may induce fertility, aud the basket of fruits becomes tlie aymbol 
ant sacrament of the wholé nioral and spiritual Bell covered by the formu- 
lary: ‘ Bad have | fled, better have found 


We page to our third and last enquiry. 


B—Classed wa it te amirag the snstruments of Ceres, biw anil why did the 
‘fan’ pase inta the service af farchuat 


First. it must be establiahed clearly that the ‘fan’ wae used in the 
service of lacchus, and that the words of Virgil are not merely a vague 
pudtical attribution, An epigram in the Anthology records the dedication by 
4 worshipper of his Dionysise gear, Alter the evumeration of various instru- 
ments, chombos, eymbul, thyrssa, and the like we have: 

edi kovdow Sapp tuTdvew Ppdpor, hé2 hepnfldy 
rokAdat ptpodéroy Aievor Direphe copre" 

‘The carrying of the limon on the head was clearly an ordinary feature in 
a Dionysiae revel, , 

Fhiarch in his fife of Alexander states that Olympins in her en- 
idsicem for hurbarie orgies intraduced as a new element lange tame Serpents, 
and these weed ba creep ont of the ivy and out of the mystic likna and twine 
round the thyrst ind garlands of the women, and) frighteti the men out of 
their senses, Here the new elemunt is the serpents; the likna arg a regular 
part of the orgies of Dionyeas from very nueietil days (ee tet vave 
wm Naial). | 
Monomental evidence again coutirms the testnnany of literatime, The 
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design in, Fig. 14 ia from the fragment of a relief now at Verona.” Tlie two 
objects depicted, the mask and the iknon, are obviously both of them equally 
symbols af Dionysus, The liknon here, a in Fig. 6, contame froits. How 
inconventent a basket it is for fruits ia shown by the way they fall out over the 
shallow emi. 

When used in the service of Dionysia the dikuen ordinarily contains nit 
only traits but the eymbol of liaman life ani growth, the phallos Sone- 
times as ni Fig. & hath phallow and. friite appear, sometimde the pliallos 
only, 





Fig. 1¢:—Liewos anv Drowvetac Mase, 


The desigus it Figs. lé and 16 are from the obverse and. reverse of a 
votive disk now in the Witewilliam Museum"? at Cambridge. How precisely 
theses disks, were set up is not quite clear, They are usually perforated na 
though for suspension, and in Pompeian paintings similar objucts Appese 
auspended between columos. fo Fig, 6 disks of (his ‘kind are seen decuratine 
the circular sirine jn whieh the liknon ia set up. If these are really ditties 
they mush have boot attocled at the base to the wall, . ; 
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The subject of these iisks is frequently Dinnysime, On the obverse of 
Hie Cambridge specimen a beanled tan with Hosting dioapery approaches an 
altar. In his oght mod he benrs an object that I am unable to make unt 
cloarly ; (tis probably a bonds of twigs: Meld as it it horivoutally it oun 
scarcely bo «torch, Tn hia uplifted) lefll the man Lore & liknn, On the 
vbverse it ia not clay wht the liknon contains On the reverse an oli man 
carries with both hands a liknon that contains a phallig,® 

On Creeo-Roman gaveopliagi™ ond on late Hellenistic reliefs (ey. 
Fig. 6) the plintlos ia openly paraded by worshippers both male and feinale 
in Diouysiae novels; but it i@ important to uote: that, in actual situil 
suanes where » definite religions ceremony of initiation is goiny on, thie 
iknow containing the phallos is always veile|, or, in inatances where it hns 
Just been upveilod, the worshipper Iiime|f is veiled, Biog 

The design in Fiz, 17 is from the stucco decoration of the Farnesinn 
palace in Rome; the stuceo reliefs ary now im the Museo dalle Terme! 
The Sculte 13 clearly cue of witiation:: the bay's head is veiled. The 
caremony has-some connection with Dionvers, ga the eaididate holds 
thyrsos A priest is in the act of unveiliny the Jiknon, It is-of the usual 
shape. ani the priest hulds it by one of the handles. ‘The priestess bebind 
the boy is prohably touching his heal, bub the sttceo nt this point js 
broken way, Still further to the tight « priestess stands near a sacred. 
cinta; her right band a8 extended and the left holds-a timbre ‘The whole: 
scene takes place in a preeinot marked by two columns and 4 trée, 
The design in Fig. 18, from « blue gins: ampliotu in the Myson Civico ™! 
at Florence. represents an aimilugous acone. Aeain we have the veiled. 
boy, but hare he bears the Mma itself closely. veiled upon his head. He 
carries this time not a regular thyrmos™ but a branch of a tree decked with a 
bine ia 

When the liknon is’ yeiled it is of course impossible to say with 

probable that among (he soem 


‘ortainty what it contained, It ia; however, ug UL 
was the phallos On oa’ Campana’ relief, figured by Bautmeister™ brit 
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hot reproduced here, we have » scene of initiation represented) with the 
Uknon unvelled, Tt contains frnits and phallos. Tho cuidate is -atill 
veiled ; his head is supported by an atrendant-woman, 
probably a priestess: Bohind diim a Bueclante stakes 
her timbrel. 

So far we have establishel, from luirary and monu- 
mental evilence, the facts that the liknun was certamly 
Haed in the worship of Dionyens, am) that a plallo- 
phora formed p part of Dicwysine mysteries. We: can 
now return to the evidence of Servius, 

Servius states that Father Liber wes-called aniong 
the tireeks Ddhwitey e+ He-ofthe-liknon’> the [ibnen 
ii this tose being, aa he woes on to explain, used as 
ueormlle. Liknites is Dionysus as a babe in a omolle 
Fortunately Plutarch confirms this shitement: Tn 
spenking- of the worship of Dionysug at Defphi™ he 
says the Delphians hold that they possess the relics 
af Dionysus buried by the side of (heir oraénlar dirine, 
and the Mosel make a secret sacrifice it the sacred 
precinct of Apullo when the Thiele vectse wp Lilonites, 

How exaetly the Thyiads ‘mised ap" or wakened 
the chilil-wod we do not know; but the desion mi Fig. 4 
already discussed im-relation to the eradieliknon ynay 
represent the ritual of the wikening. Somw jict in a 
‘mystery’ is evidently depicted, The two men hold- 
ing the liknon seem te emerge hurriedly from behind 

Pi 18 the curtan); the flaming torches show that the scene 

takes place at night, the usual time for-tlie niveteriss of 

Divuysus, Tt may be conjectured that, at « given signal, the birth of te 

sacred child was announced and the attendants, possibly the Jvasivs them- 

selves, sued from behind a’ screen or veil, hearing the new-born child in 
the itknon, 7 

Servings anya that Father Liber was the same person ps Osiris: and he 
further states Lhat [sie carried the limbs of the fismembered Osiris on her 
Neul iba sieve. Father Liher, too, was torn to preces, and he leaves ie to 
infer that in the eoitents of the mystic fon the dismearnibiarel Dionysus is. 
also symbolized. Tt ie worth noting that Plutarch, in the passive already 
cited’? makes substantially the same statement. "You, Clea, he says, ‘if 
any one, should know that Osiris is the same as Dionysus, you who are 
preaident of the Thyiwls at Delphi, and were initinted hy your father or 
mother inks the rites of Onris’ The cautral-act-of the cult of the Bury pti 
god waa his death, dismemberment, and snbseynent resurrection: the eoutral 
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avt af the oti of the Cretan and Orphic Zagreus wae the diamemberment 
of a bull who was held to be the vehieli of Zagrens. Tn this diamemberment 
the Orphic «aw the means of purifieation aml renowal of his own spiritual 
life At Delphi the waking of the chill Lilies wea accoropinied by a 
‘secret, sacrifice’ in which we may conjecture with all but certainty was 
enntted, whether symbolically or otherwise, the death an dismemberment of 
the god wlio was to be born anew aa a child in the cradle, Inq sense there- 
fore to the mystic the litnon whieh contained the new-born child contained 
the WHismembered go) fram which lie was reborn, 

Thus to the old synibolism of the basket of fresh fruits and the winhow- 
tig of grin from chatf was added the new, ani perhaps Egyptian. mysticiain 
of the palingenesit, ‘the death unto ain aud the sew birth unto righteousness 
Charged with such a complex sacramentalism, we cannot wouiler that the 
liknon was, aa Harpocration said, in the -words cited above, ‘serviceablé for every 
rite of initiation anil every sacrifine. 


The Shey that the limon was used in rites of Dionysus has been clearly 
ascertained. The particnlar mystic significances that were associated with 
it in the eult of Dionysus have heen in po far os is possibile elucidated. There 
yet remains the cardinal problem = why did the liknon, in ite origiy an metin- 
ment for winnewing and always inconvenient as a basket for grapes, come to 
be the characteristic token of the wine-god 7 | 5! 

The auewer ia very simple and I think convinciog. Dionysus before he 
bevwanie the wine-god was the Leer-god, the god of « cereal mtoxieant.” As 
the god of a cureal intoxieant he needeil the service of the winnowing-tan i 
much as. it was needed by Demeter herself. When the cereal imtoxicant, 
beer, was ousted by the grape intosicant wine, the fan that had onee been a 
winnower for grain became a basket for frnit. [ts tnyaticiam, a4 haa Already 
been seen, contained both elements, the symbolism of punification hy winnow- 
ing, the symbolism of fertility in the frait-basket. | 

The worship of Dionysus, it is now. I believe acknowledged on oll hands. 
came to Greece from Thrace, and the national drink of the Thracians was 
barley-wine (otros dro xpiOas). ‘The god took ove of histitles, Browvioa,”” fom 
the cereal bromes, which lives on in the modern Greek word Bpape, Another 
of his tithes, Sabuzios, he took from sabeva which is Illyrian for beer, When 
tlie Emperor Valens was besieging Chalcedon, by way of manly they shouted 
fo him. ‘Subsiarius, ‘beer-man' or “brewer” Ammianus Marcellinus,* i, 
telling the story, aided in explanation ; “sabaia is & drink of the poor m 
Tliyricum made of barley or-com tured into in liquid! The Dalmwtian Saint 











18 Tha tvidones for the mao of acereal intozt- origin aad nati of the worehip of Exon prs, 
contamong northern peoples In primitive days { suust refer foimy ' Prolagomena to the Study 
ia folly onllected by Hehn, Kolburpdlunaen, 7th = of Greak Religion,” chapter viii, * Dianwyas,’ 


edition, pp, 149-158, thongh he draws of course 
6 conctnaions for mythology. _ 
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Jerome, why rust have Kiown the practice of his own eguntry, 
commentary on Teainh?® there is a kiulof drink made from grain and water, 
ond in the provincesof Dalmatin and Panvonia it wae culled in the local 
barbarian speech saluanm’ Te ie this wod of a clieny ecreal intoxigant des pisetl 
by the tich, who brings: sleep ito the eyes of the lave in Hie Waeape of 
Aristophanes 








Tt was the wine-god, not the beerged, who eume down from “fhrace in 
triumph int, Hellns; hut though it wna the grace and glory of the grape that 
won all men's hearts, the enrlicr ruder cereal drink: is never quite form ota, 
ara! The memory of it is preserved for ever in the net 


myaticn yantius Incuhi. | 
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SOME POINTS WITH REGARD TO THE HOMERIC HOUSE 


Soate escholurs, in. the fice of the great difficulties presented by all 
attempts to reconcile the jadications given in Homer with any reconstruction 
of a house that may correspond to them, have despaired of success to such an 
extent, that they fall back on the arguments of confasion ny the text, or 
ignorance of what le is trying to ilesoribe, on tie part of the writer or 
‘compiler of the Odyssey as we have it. If any apology is neeiled for a further 
eotitribution to the already copious literature on this subject, if must real on 
the ground that, before we give np the question in despair, no theory ought 
to be teft untried. The present paper is mainly an attempt to deal with the 
diffienlties presented by Od. xxii, 120-177, of which the first twenty-one lines 
contain nearly all that is important. 
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Before dealing with tho diffen|tes involved in Win qonasayre, jt ie 
netedeary to linvd come iilen oF the gencral plan of the Homericchinse, Lt is 
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Thy steve plan 4s meinly a vombinution of some of the ‘foarure of Tirros ond Onoeane : 
siyagur, Fridquns, auch adveers come fram Tiry is, ae alae lees the door:A. Burepresents the position 
which I telieve the womot's qnartere to hare octupled at Tirnua FE, #0, L, and Ko gome from 
Ceoeme ; C and Dare fooml both st Coossus,-in tho Hall of he Doobta-Axnk and jn some of 
the houses et Phylakopl, Eis ales found in the palace of Phylakopl and at Myrenae. Only pari 
of the home is represented. The tumn'y belmoms nuiy hive occupied « pogiion on the wth 
vite of the hall correspomling to'F and G, or may fave openod on the cid. . 
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commonly agreed that on entermg ‘the aihy or courtyard, you procesled 
throwgzll o partion into the great ball or peyapop. Nearly all further detail 
beoomes controversial, aud may be divide! inte three main wquestons : : 


G2) The position of the wonen’s quarter. 
Gi) The existence of w mpédoues or ante-room a well as an al@eeoe or 


(iii.) The internal ceography of the peyapar. 


With questions (7) and Gi.) this paper does not pretend to deal. The old 
view, ‘wliich has bean aet forth most clearly by Piof. Jebb, was that the 
women's quitters of the Hameric palsce lay behind the inen's séyapor and 
communicated with it by a door, This combention was haser both on the: 
interpretation of the Odyssey and on the traditional form of the later 
Hellenic house. Mrod. L. Myres, however? has already in this Journal put 
forward a view basel on the actual evidmbe of excavation, whieh strikes at 
one foundation of the old theary by providing @ more adequate explanation 
ifthe Homeric story, while, in more recent aumber® Prof, Ernest Gardner 
has thrown grave doubt on tho traditional form of the Hellenic house. None. 
of the houses excuvate! at, Delos appears to conform to. the plan of Prof, debby, 
ait) it-seems therefore unnecesary here to consider any further arguiments 
vgainet this theory. 

‘The hypothesis, however, on which (his paper is basal ie nob exactly the 
form of house upheld by Mr. Myres, that is to say, the plan of the palace at 
Tivos. He maintains that the women's quarters of the Homeric homse 
existed in a Separnte building conmected with the men's apartments only by 
i somewhat tortuous passage. It-ie far from certain that the women's 
quarters at ‘Tiryns were in the position indicated by Mr. Myrea, althongh tlie 
excavations at Mycenae ani) Phaestus certainly poiit bo their ooeasionally 
being 40 placed, while-in no case can sudle a house, J tink, have een the 
scene of the Homeric story: in the palace of Olyssens. commiltiention ‘be- 
two thy apattinents af the men amd women involved far less time amd 
trouble than it could have iti ut Tiryns. Accordingly the general. pisu 
submitted in this paper is based one view suggested by Prof Krnest 
Gartner, viz. that the womens quartera m the Homeric plage were contrite! 
in the sune buililing ax the mon’s, and opened, like theirs direetly oy 
aTyracopoy, MiGonam, oF ahah, a | 

| The scowl i Westin i. bite of less amy OP Latin rani intérest, he: 
passages * qucia:l hy Mr. Myres fainhined with the ovidents af exenvation 
point docidentty to the existones of both Tpademes nnd aflovern, 

The most difficult questions m connection with the Homer louse ard 
ponoerned with the imternal geograpliy of tho pbyapoy, CW the cliof 
diffu lies tit aria, one, viz tlie position of the two veel, Keak Teed) enctiy- 
fictorily answered by Mr, Miyres* whisie view T have = Ree ‘but on the 
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others, viz thé nature and position of the deco@igy and the Jayes, together 


with the interpretation of the whole passage beginning at Od. xxii, £26. it 
Still seems neonssary for fresh light to be thrown. ; 

‘Durning to this passage we find Odyssens standing on the great thresh- 
old with helmet, shield, uid two spears, which Telemachus has fetehed from 
the Pa\apes Grawr together with wliree other eqnipments fur himself, 
Eumaens, and Philoetins The bow shooting is over, awl the three chief 
suitors, Avtinous Kurvmachys, atid Amplinona, are dead, For a toomenut 
there ie a lulbin the conflict ; Odysseus and hie party wake fresh ormnge- 
nents for renewing the ght, and the ternor-strickan suitors have time to 
gather their wits together. 

ly the context wefind mention of an dperofilon,? whatever that may be, 
and of a o6d¢ €& Nevony or way into the passage, Mr Myree thouglit that 
these two terms referred to ove means of exit from the hall, but Were 
Pro Jebh gueme to be right in separating them, Ty my plan € is the 
“ipoolipy, anil D the adds ¢s Aavpyy, “This is different from the. orange- 
went of Prof.tebb, who put= both the dpeothipy and the ofes in the hall 
itself—a plan which TE venture t think is fatal to the: interpretation of the 
passage. and with which I shall deal later. There must have been some nea in 
the Homerie howse of roome-corresponiling to pantries, and this, both forthese, 
and for serving purposes in general, a sile door in the hall becomes natural 
iui! alinort essential, Tt is trne that this isa departure from ithe plan of 
Tirgns, a4 far as we can juilge from the extant remains, but then neither nee) 
we sippose that all Homeric houses were alike, nor thot the writer ts basing 
tua deseription on the actnal plan of Tiryos. ‘The story of the Cidyesey cannot 
he worked out aecurately m a plan identical with Tirvns, but the differonges 
‘are nut essential, anvil in Wiis partioular ease the new discoveries at Cnoeans* 
five-atople ridence of the use of such » sidedoor in the Hall of the Double 
Axes. This side door then is the dpoofupy, about half way down the ails of 
the hall, a¢ will “be shewn later; it dees not, however, enter directly the 
rooms marked G bot @ pessage or Aavpy as nt Cnossns. At Tirgna also 
there is: a Aevpy, but in haa os more tortuous course: Now there would 
obviously be neo of another means of access to these chambers off the 
ation, insteal of woking the weyapor the only approach, and for evidence ot 
this itis only aecesszary (4 consult some of the plang shewn on p.. 327, 
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af Coss, whieh ie reprotacert ia, Fig. 4, shows 
foow @llinirably that will end the Homeric 
narrate, Hw wa lava an oxeallend example 
af te Aevpe with tromaureadiembors sini 
ftertmome lauling from it and & pomeegn P 
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notably those of Caos aii) Phvlakopi. Tn the house of Ulysses that Alsie 
Aawoy voralong the aide of the hall, anil opened into the rpdbanes by the door 
marked 1). Thie door Dis far tore naborally-thy 664g ¢¢ Navpye than any 
dour that can be imagined elewhere. We have @ description ot tks position 
ne dxpiraror wap ovédn, The addos of staiw stretchel ‘will beyond tie 
semi! dave. Tt afforded anvexcellent platform for Oilyssntk to shoot from, it 
wis protably the scene cf thw flolit with Trus, and my Ont re, Tha Seni be 
be applind to & large portion of the floor: it was probably the term tse for 
the atone paving Which in some cuaes, a= ab Thryns, novers the whole of 
court or portico. Thua'to describe the déos fe Aadpye ag depiraror wap 
obédv iz both simple aud sufficient: Hicre te no need for the atraimoll ‘inbir- 
yiretitions which lave been given of oddes in, this pauskage as plinth” ov 
‘topmost step. 

We mat now follow the movements of Eumaens, Tt is weanlly sappored 
that he was sent to guard the dagadvpy, but there arc-ample reasons why 
thie ahontil mot have been the ease 

(1) He isnot told’ to. go through is into the passage bat to ston near 
it, wap aera. Now there is. no concuivalle position in whieli he coulil 
stan wear it in the hall, where the following reamirk would bu justified - 

cal» ely suvras €puoy dnp, oy T Gharpay £07) 


Thore is i more dese in defending a door from the front af i than there ts 
in Goltiue anywhere wise with your back wo the wall, nor lwo we ans 
nson Are supposing that Mumaeus wus capable of defending himee!®: from 
the sniters in each # position, where he could be attuckel from three sides nt 
ayer: Hes an old man aim) obvionsly difiiteul of his strength (op, Od xxii, 
liT § wor arowretva, ai we Kpeiaoon +e yivapay), On the other bani, if 
vou at) defending door from behind it, so that your opponents have: ty coms 
in gingle file through thedoor in antler to attack you, you obviously haves 
preat advaitage Eomaous would be tom verv favourable position, aud also 
a very waéful one, ad will aoun be seen, if posted ontsily D; An objection - 
nay urise from the traditional view that the dpeo8dpg waa up a Hight of steps, 
It may be urged that, af the top of such a Hight of ses Enmauis might 
well le considered in-an woessailable position, But (i) there 1a tie evidence 
fuy supposing that the docoPipy was up a flight of steps. The supposition 
vests atlely on the word dveSazve, which is used of egress ulrough the 
épcoGipn, wil Me. Myres has shown by? arguments, which need nob here be 
dealt with, that dvd is used of all progress out of the jullyand towands the 
eourt, and xavaof progress into it. Tt would be quite necilless to chtsb wp step 
in onlor to descend them again to the passage, mad the ascent tom cenjectinal 
upper Navijoy fails to explain bhe actual existence of mlowerone, — (ii) Ever 
if theve were steps Humaeus is not directed to climb up to the opeotuey but 
to stand near it, (iii) Tf hestood at the top of « flight of stops, le w oni ea 
cut nif frown Oilyssous, al jot 40 accessible as the narrative shews he waa, 
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Thts third objection i yeurticularly valid, because Odyssene had no more arrows, 
ani could notTeave the door to go wad help Bumnens, who would be wholly 
Hilbted, while outside D. he worilil be quite mate, rondily ddvesibde, and fist 
ne naehilae wh CO, exeephin preventing tlie authors Tron) getting be ihe Gad\ejig 
ériew, which Ollysseus, linwever, believe to he locked, om had foegotten, as 
appears in the sexe. 

pm The second reuzon for funn tan og: that, Kunmens waa not told off to 
witarl tlie iprotiipy is that, at ho waa, the remark of Avdlaus in |. 132 
heeds poiiioetly niintelligitte. He: proposes that someon! aheuhl go 
through the pprofiay, down the Aavpy, oul inte the adAy, awl thenes ayain 
to the town te bring help. He wee in full view Af the deeotden, and mal 
obviously Have supposed it ungnundel, 1), thir édoy & Amie, ves ott of his 
siglit. + 
- Fuorens than was sent to guanl vet the oproflipy, but ‘the dba, 2s 
Kadpyy, Thie Peat Jebb recognises, supposing. Hint ilies opernPupy was 
throughont iy tle poxosdon of the anitors,; but he pute the obo¢ €> 
navye tiveide Wie ball eo omuling AY fourth entrinee to tlw péyaper, nm fact 
sufficiently improbatile in iteel! for a yoous in whch i larve namber oF persons 
ware to be trapped: and alain. There xeon to be no good reason why there 
should be a second sidaaloor im the hall as well as the opcofupy, [Pit existed 
at oll, it would presmumbly be, ae desorthed, at the-edge of the threshold, ao. 
iy one OF the cutners. Belial Oilyesene Thia would be a navless post ftir 
Baits, as ih wae well within reach of Odyseons, and the sai argomouts 
that muy be brmght against Edmaviis’ position by the dace apyily equuills 
woll to his position st such ph odes ey Aaipyy, or inilverd any postlion Timid 
the lieth it ise justifiable inference from the context that he was tot 
netuully i eighitof the suttoreat-nil He and Fhiloetiua and Telemactus 
visit the GaXapos Oo Xv several times, and we can hanily suppose that they 
Hil ee ini fall view of the enitors, who lial only to go titough the spraPipy 
to intercept themim the passage, There seems to have been a route to Hiv 
Aaiepes which was out ol aight,.aud this would obviously by the way tyr the 
Mavoy, The objection which may be raised, that it seems cinous to get ral 
of Cumacda in no place quite ont of the battle mstend.of making him fight is 
answered by the fact that (tL). lie was an old man amd presumably mot of 
innel: real aséistunce, (i:) thar it was quite essential for sowebody. te gaaril 
the passe ge sway in case sore puch: plata that of Awelurs hud been followed, 
nud Git) that; when matters have actaally come to atianid-to-laad tussle, lie 
‘locs come in with the other and taket part tn the daughter, | | 

We ouviet now turn to Melanthius and his doings, which become quite. 

explicablé by this view. Agetaus las proposed that someone should go through 
the dpeo@dpy, and exeapo from the house to the town. ‘To this Melonthiue 
objects that it ie not possible for two reasons; “the fair doors of the court 
ate very oar, and” grievous ia the exit trot the passage’ These fair lotr 
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are probably the three doors of the wpodopos, which pro shown at ‘Tiryos, 
a3 Mr. Myves hans pointed out, to lave been al any rate of great ize amd 
weight, antl which opened through the af@ovea on to the court, These 
were vary near In) the sense that they were just behind Ovlysseus api his 
jdhorents, aml epress'to the court wonld have to be inate through them, 
Anybody attempting to escape through thor, even if he: passed, Eumnens, 
would be sure to be noticed, and attacked by Telemachua or Philoetins. More 
ever the exitef the passage is a pluce of great danger, and one) man empl 
easily guard it, asin fact Enmaens was doing. This eréue Nadpys: is D, as 
Mr. Myres also pointed ont —it is. quite natural that it-abould be regandor 

from one point of view asa way Into the passage, ages de Aadpyy, anil from the 
other'as a way out of itetoma hadpys. The phrise applies far more natorally 
wD than to O..and the answer of Meianthing, again iguoring the presence of 
any danger at the dpcoPupy, niérely points ont the difheutties that would jet 

anybody who had already reached the passage, The phrase pia B oly yiryver 

édopun means that only one rinu-could attack Eummeus at a tune Le through 

tlie door ttaelf Inno case could the plrase apply to Eomaevs if stationed 

ineide the hall ataodos és Aavpyw like that of Prof, Jebb, for neler thease 
cirewmetances there wonld -be- nwo entrances to the passage, and two methods 
of attacking him, £e., either fromthe ball or fromthe passage. “We may. nlso 
notice here one argument of Mr, Myres ii favour of his theory of an upstairs: 
Mion, ‘Ele says Ayelaus proposed that some one should go up through the 

dprobipn on to the roof, and thence warn the peyple; but if this was possible 
Molauthius could onsily have dope so when he actinily did get out of the 

jal). Nor will this interpretation ft in at all with the explanation givin 

above of the cad Giperpa and the dpyaXeor eropa avons. . 

So far then we may claim to have established that the opeofipy was a. 
side (oor in the hall leading out into the pussage shout half waynyp the aide, 
eo thot, while the suitars had to go-up (ava) the hall to get there, it was still 
aot of reach of Odyeseus and his party; hat the pastage into which it lel 
liad an exit mito the wpddouos, and aleo various roots aril galleries leading 
out of itpand that. as Me. Myres has lately enggested ta me, it toy well be 
compared with the passage along the west side of the palace of Coossus ont 
of whieh open the treasmre-chambers and store-roome for wine, eto. Doubt- 
leas it was OF tid pakanye that the @iiawoy SerAaw opened, represented im 
tho plan by Fy a position agrecing well with the description paras bower, 

We come now therefore to Melanthius’ movements aml the poryer peyd— 
poo. Tie most reasonable explanation of hie actious ts, T think, the follow- 
ing. Agelans had propesed that someone shonld slip ont of the éporobiipy 
and warn the people. To thia Melanthins replies by an ulternative: “No, 
that will not bessfe, but, as you tention the épeofdpy, T will moke-nse of it 
ls get you arma from the treasiury, ai! then Witt ean forte vour own why out” 
Aceontingly healips through the dpeofdpy, which is unguarded, up the \avpy 
mlo the Gqkapos, gets the arnis, and returns im haste Tliis view interprets 
boves, and imdeed all Melanthiue' movements in the same way as Prof, Jeb, 
on the analogy of the madern Greck potya=" narrow passages.” The 
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derivation from piyreye can be well understoml bby glancing at the tortuuita 
entrance to F) The term may well have been applied to any winding broken 
Joa re Tn thie View BS In nll others there ive difficulties to be met, It 
muy be askeal how such a passage can be described as payer weyapare when it 
is net Wetaally iny Uve lal it all, The atewer to this is that péyapor is. nut 
coohibed in meaning to the greet hall of the palace, It is! used of the 
momen's quarters, and alo it is! qeed of the house asa whole; the lime 
which) oconrs twies in iv, 625 nnd xvil 168 speaks of the addy ne qpomapoctte 
peyaporw, where peyapow scum to be aed of the whole block of buildings 
comprising the palace, and in ig. in this latter sense that it seems to be used 


Exception may also by taken to the use of dvd in this passage, which 
geterally used of egress from the peyapor townrds the @iAs, while in this 
case the @4\apoy is in the puryos Gone, but ded may well bo used of all 
motion away from the hall anil the goria which was the centre of domestic 
life. 

With regird to the @dAapos we know that ony Padhanos, viz, that: in 
whieh the bow waa kept, was upstairs, but it is improbable thnt the one 
visited by Melunthius anid Telemaehus was the same. Access to It 13 easyiand 
speedy, cf-xxii. 112 27 2 doa, wre S dee Gikev marip eoadicaver and 
n-simiar line in xxp 146) while whenever Penelope mounts the eMipak, tlie 
fact is mentioned: Mycenaean palaces seem to have abounded mn treasure 

Thus the movements of Melantliiue are easily exploined. We need only 
glance at the alternative suggestions for the meaning of poryes: Mir Ayres 
seorny to favaur the oll view, suppertel by the drawings of Dr. Middtaton, 
thot the paryes referred to the clenestary of (ie hall aed that Mielant lous clit bed 
up one of the pillirs, and so ont, This view, as:Prof. Jebb points oul, seems 
iimpossibie. Tt is inconceivable that Melanthins shoulil have chinbel one af 
these pillars in full view of his antagonists, nui retmrmed with twelve sels of 
vewua Withyut being iotieed by anybody on his first, and only by Eumneus: on 
hia second, attempt, {Eumsens could not of course lave seen him performing 
this feat were he statiowed outside D, however many times lio did it.) Alore 
plansible is the view that would interpre| jerpes as windows or slits i the wall, 
or perhaps openings on the analogy of the Cretan light wolla, butifl Uiere were 
windows, it would ba natural to suppose that more of the suitors would. lave 
triad te cstape by them, while the passage ap any light well that I hinve beet 
woukl not only be open to the same’ objections a the clinbing of the pillars 
te the elerestory, but alad be a matter of considerable difficulty. Om the 
othor hanil, if the dposddpy were on Lie grownll floor, it would be compara- 
tively sunple for Motanthins to alip through it unnoticed, though oven hery 
on his second attempt fe-was observed by Eumacue from his post qubvide D. 
Finally it may be asked why did not the suitors tasks a mash. for the dpoolupy, 
and pet out by that meatiat But obviously their wambers would have s 
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better chance ina fight in the great hall than in narrow passages, where 
one man tght hold his post against twenty, In the hall they might 
overwhelm Ouysseus, io the passages they would be slain like sheep, We 
may cheerve that when it 4a question of ove man slipping away. unnoticed, 
Medion dows deliberate whether he should escape through the dpeo@vpy to 
the addy or throw himself on the mercy of Oilysseus in the hall, 

_ No further points arise in regard to the house, so far as Fo ean aes, 
which present any inconsistency with the. views discussed above, which I 
trust. therefore, will be allowed to have cleared up some of the difficnities of 
the Flwmeric mirrubive, | 

Goey Diekiss: 
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Pais qe per does nt profess fo uive anything wore than a brief account 
of the Important results obtained by the Cierma) and Austrian excatators up: 
to the time of my visit fo these sites in June, I shoulil like in partionlar t 
direct the attention of English archaeologists to Western Asin Minor as 4 


field of research that is practically untouched, especially as regards remains. 


af the Hellenistic period. Biilliant results await the scientific explorer of 
important sites stich: as Sardis, Tralles, Laodices, and Apamen, and all these. 
are extremely edsy of access The English traveller cannot help feeling 
ashamed of English arohaeoligy wher he sees the unintelligible mass of ruins 
and brishwood bMiat covers the site of the Artemisinm at Ephesns, 

My warmest thanks are due to Drs. Dorpfeld, Bemidurf, Wiegand, and 
Hebordey for permission to use their plans and photographs 2 bam aley jurntler 
great obligations to Dr. von Sek sider for Qlustrations of the Nphesns 
sculptores 1 greatly regret Hal an aceidentat Ephesus, which rendered joe 
lame for. the best part of w week, made # oleser personal examination uf that 
sit and Miletus impossble. 








Pergom wm. 

Since the close of DOr. Homann’: atal Dr. Conze’s famous excavations on 
the acropolia at Pergamum, Dr, Derpfeld has teen engaged in the name of 
ihe Gérnan Archaeological Institute im clearme the Agora of the lower vity 
and the part about Uy southern entrance to it where the gruust, row to bhe 
Acropolis begins to climb the hill. “Beaides this Dr. Winnefold hus resimed 
the search for fragments of the altar antl sitinds ts exeavate the terrace 
‘botween Khe site of the alter and the shrine of Athena Nikepbores above, und 
afterwards to explore the lower termee te he eust of the row! jaat befhre re 
great entrance gate to the Acropohs proper. 

Fortunately far thr excavators the modern town of Bergania lids on the 
site of the Reman town im the senijernouliir hollow betwen the Asclipie Asigi 
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hill, the Acropolis and the lower hill to the east:and. it only just merondhes 
on the frnige of the Hellenistic city by the great south gate. The ancient 
‘approach to the great south gate is olseured by modern houses, but in all 
probalitity the rawdway tigzagged up: the gentle slope while a shirter Inot- 
path fed straighh up, Al a poimt just between the Greek and Armenian 
cameteries the road onters the wall of Eumenes IL To the right (te threaten 
the shieldiess sideof the enemy [) 9 gfreat square tower (A) stands nut, and 
on the lefl waa n‘emaller tower (B) to guard the return of the wall-ns i ran 
north-west, Passing the prest tower the raadhwoy entered a great sep lanire 
pavel court and then iinmediately turned out of i) again to the loft, resuming 
its.somewhat tartuond course upwards roference to the plau will explimn the 
position (Fig 1) Prom the smal! tower (B) thot grails thie return of thie 
wall, «short wall runs across and bonds with the west wall of tho court just 
between the twogates. Just-above this wall the pavement of an older toqd- 

way isviihie; this was ¢learly the course of the reat road till the enlarge 
ment of the enceinte of the city ulertaken by Eunienes I, forall the water 
pipes anil sewers min straight duwn the hill at the-side of this yluler parement. 

The gate court itself was further defended by » yet danger fawer ((C) that 
stool out at the sunth-east angle, The senth wall of the eonrt between this 
rower ((7) and. tower A is pierced by-a amall gate, obviously the entrance for 
a foutpath leading up the hill This small gate, however, was walled up 
later in the Greek period, for (he masonry js Greek: anil not only wins ‘this 
gute walled up, but ule a strong outside wall of the sane thickness aa the 
wall of the coart was built between towers A and © ‘Further against the 

east side of the court a series of five whole and two engaged) ootagonal 
pillars supported a plain Dorie entablatare, ‘Dr, Durpfeld conjectures from 
trices of (man and water pipes that this roofed in a drinking fountain. 

The groat road rons beyond this gate for a sbort distance north-west and 
tli turns orth-east always ascending, Bath Were and highor np (hoe eon- 
struction of this coud ealls for retuurk- it is regitlarly paved with large jun- 
oven blocks of trachyte, while underneath this pavenvent ein sometinies as ncn) 
as 41% water pipes, aol all along thare is -at the side a large equare-built Se wor, 
The right of this magnificent road always steadily ascending to the Acropolis 
is ono of the incst imposing monuments of the greatness of Pergamum. 
Shortly after the great rood turns vortheeist 12 pasws on the eft a lange 
terme cut weetwanls into the elope of the hill) This is the 'Sesonl 
Ago’ Tt is entered by a amall Hight of steps at the north-east eiener, anil 
comists of a large open oblong court paved with flat stone-elabs and sur: 
redid by a two-store! colongmle fronting rows of shops. ‘The shops: on the 
east ate in goo! condition and have been noted in to make: a imusenm for 
aml! objets not worth removal. The whole agors is roughly eivhtv-aiphe 
metres lung by fifty-tive broad, Owmg to the formation of the grannd, the hops 
at the north-east corer are on au higher level and approached by ® stotie 
sluiredes near by is the entrance to an indlerground water channel which 
comes down from a reck-cut cistern in the hill abore. On the south side 
the shopenare on no lower level and back: on to the supporting wall of the 
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dolonnade and so faee outwards to another colomade that presamably 
front & street ramming weet from the great road; On the east the row of 
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front of the colonnude <irrvunding the court, But on both these sides there 
was clearly & second storey on the sanid level as the ciurt: perhaps cay tie 
south side ther) ware no shops wm the second Shorey bint only ney Opeth cheat tile 
edlonnade. ‘The centre of tho court wast later times the-site of an only 
Christian (Chueh. 

At the north-east corer of the agora 4 rom) turns off eastwants-alony the 
slope of the hill te ihe emst gate which has heen examined by Dr Kolbe Th 
liee on the line of the modern road, ati is of a similar type to tle gates on 
the north-west (see below From the north-aest corner of the Agora the 
great road, still ascending, runs above if to the west, then at the north-west 
corer tums sharp round to the right and runs ip olose under the late. 
Roman fortification wall (see plin) Below the equary tower of this wall, a 
great trench has been cut dlong the line of anarrow street which rims up the: 
hill somewhat to tha south-west of the corner of the great supporting wall of 
the gyvmmsiom termce above, Further along on the left of the great road. 
and under the second round tower of the Inter fortification wallsis the city 
fountain, This backs on to the wall of the terrace above, und consist of a 
hasin (21x 21in.) with twelve columns inside to’support the roof, The 
upper part of tt seems te have been of marble On the some level ae thik 
fonttain and ona imerow terrace punning west above the level of the great 
rood are remains of a gymimsium To. yuerdcion Ter waléwe The existing 
remins are chietly those of a narrow Dorie Stoa built aeainst the buttresses. 
of the supporting wall of tho second ‘terrace, Access to this second ferraice 
ie oltaindd by w vaulted etairease fronted by semi-circular steps. that leads ap 
northwards jnat between the funtain and the gywnasany (Pig 2), On this’ 
secon! Lerrace towards the south-east stow! a Corinthian Teunple of the lite 
Hellenistic period: it was apparantly qrestyle-tetrastyle and was about 
i4in. long by Twide, tt seen to hare been Built af marble on limestone 
foundations, Also on this terrace pre remains of partially excavated rope 
and a stoa backing on to the retaining wail of the third gyimnastum vermee, 
Qo this thin termes he tho impoampg remains of the great Corinthian 
Culinnade of the yusidrso tGp pede aliearly previously ilentitiel by 
Hinman. The noble proportima of this pyuinasium are astonishing: anil 
De, Dirpfeld’s fiature cxeavations here should produce resulis of great im- 
pentane, | 

Further Dr, Thrersch has examined te two gates on the north-wean 
of the Wal) of Enmenes TL. Om this side the city wall rons down the 
hill from the sharp pom below: the Tomplo of Fanstimn to another jure 
oipitods pont (das en the modern puad) where 1) tum shurplysdubh-onat divwen 
the Selinus valley. "The igywer north-weeb pate lies abuet half way down, it is 
placed obliquely at the imude of aitangle in the wall eo that. the loft of the 
enttanoo fe well eaanied by the wall aml the tower at the corner, while the 
nghtoof the entre ia still further protected by « square tower, “The 
lower north-west gate ice at the preerpitons point on the metfern rom, The 
aiiuation te eimewhat similar: the gate lies heli a towor which this 
guarils (he ontranoe from the left, while from the right it ja covered by the 
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short atecéhof wail hetween the gate and thu fristk Wiwer tht etoncds sit 
at the peter of Li wall. 

Of other discoveries the midst important are the fimons ~Astynom 
Hecriptiun, aril another ‘Lealinug with menevehangers’ and the supply of 
small) change which recalle vividly te the traveller the vagaries of ‘Torkisl 
enrrency, Seulptare as well reprosunted hy the jagnificent Alezandroid 
hemi pribiiehiedt by Dr, Conze (Ant, Denk, IL pl 1s p O) wo the ws rier 
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af sculpture of that king, but which Dr, Dirpfeld has suggested may have 
belonged. to the-great alinr and been placed mdernmeath the colonnale (not: 
over it, as the true Dedication Inscription was), The attribution however rest= 
on no Sire grounds and is after all only a guns, and a gress that I believe Lo 
be incoprest. Dr, Winnefel¥s coming exearations on the terrace hobweon bie 
altar aud the shrine of Athena will probibly throw more light on this and 
several ther ponts. 


Eph PRLS, 


The Austrian excavations at Ephesus (Fig, 3) which have been 20 ably 
and setentifically carried on since 1805 by Drs, Bemmlorf and Hebentoy, with 
the assistance of Prof George Niemann and Dr. Wilberg as arehitects, have not 
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qniy revealed the stage of the theatre, the Roman forum, and the qnay but 
have cleared up several important topigriphical pomts. 

The theatres, onw of the largest in Asia Minor, i a boilding of Roman con 
struction over the theatre built by Lysimachius It contains sixty-six rows al 
staleiividell by iwe diazouidtas 5 wral by twelve cows of stope inte elven aun. 
The ate ure of limestone covenal with taurble. They wre rewched: by two 
vaulted entrances from the west which lead te the first and second diazamata : 
thers are also other vanited entrances from the north and south te the seeond 
diavonia (Jn the walla of one of thes: entrances is an Lotercsting Macription 
cul by the workinen, whith helps to date the luilling The seafsdo not reael 
to the level of the orchestra, which is separated from them by « wall 1-75 mm, 
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high. Inside thic isa balustrade with statue bases The stage buildings sonsist 
principally of a central corridor, which had a second sturey with @ richly decor- 
atest martle front am! is entorcil by three doors. The old centr! sornder 
citi be traceil was booader qui) contained six or eight rooma Before the 
skone three rows-of marble pillars (the two back rows rounded, the front one 
sjuare) with enriogs almost proto-Lonic capitals support the lugeton, the ends of 
which un into the-seate and so cut off a thirlof the orchestra The Jogeton 
is appmiached from the north and south by ramps frotn nitside, from the 
drohestm at each oni and in the centre by steps. Between the front rew af 
pillars below the lageion and the front wall ts the space for the cartain to 
drop. Under the logeion in the centre ie a wide entrance from the orchestra 
so the rooms under the ekene, Below the present level of the orchestra 
ean be seen the circular diminoof the old orchestra, aud also traces af its 
paving, whieh shews that in the Greek period the sests extended right down 
ta it. 

Against the supporting wall of the skene and towards ite northern end 
and fronting thernad ranning portl and south past the theatre tsa Hellenistic 
fountain house tr very gor condition, The fountain hide can still he seen: 
ite front was formed by usmnall Tonia colonimmle and entablature. 

Below the. theatre to the west the Austrians have eluared the Lerma 
either Side andl below it part of o wide well-puved road running north anil 
south past the theatre towards the stadium and Moont. Coressu=, At tight 
angles to this road and loading due west from the theatre is the gredt 
eolormuded road to the harbour. Th is 500! metres long, 20 metres wide onl 
was bordered each ide by Connthian portivoss 5 metres deep: an inscriphion 
hows tt took its name from Arcartins (305-408 4.0.). Some system of lighting 
it by lamps appears to have been need. | 

To the aontli-west of the junction of these roads and directly adjaining 
them ix « large vblong open court To the north-cast between the Harbour 
rudd and Mr. Wood's Prytancum is 4 lirge marble building of uncertain use 
and of the Roman period, In the centre ts a large Open paved court, bordered 
an three andes by a Corinthian  colonrads with unflated columns andl mosaic 
pavement, baton the-north by severn) rows of Tnarble seata ramng mp on 

yanlted aubstructures ‘of brick; even the suggestion that i} was & Fhonlen= 
terion hurdly seems eatishhetory, As one proceeds. harbowrwards on the 
great rom! ane paies the traces of another cross rad rumoing north and 
south. and mnch built over by Byzantine houses. Where these roads cross 
ry to be seon the-square haxes that supported (our lite menimiental cols 
decorated! with niches filled with staties® By followmg this anoas: non 
southwards one passes throngh a gate im the Byzantine wall and reaches 
on the lefia marble gutewny on the yond from the “Aguru,” to the harbour, 
as proved by the miseripbions found, Om following the line of this ron 
eastwards the great marble gabe of the agrora itself is reached, aprprenncdiaed 
bya: fight of,nch worn steps flanked by narrow projecting colonies 
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of fx eal, Either side isa large square water basin, the marke 
slike af Ghe’ surthern wn 280) show the nineks whine whiter veaaele were 
(drawn tip, Both Hew gates sre Honuan montabeuct lane Of Oreck work “Dhue 
Toad continued) westward dow eile ab the Reman bathing on the juisy ho 
the south. IT onilersnand it is in this region that the exeavatintia will He 
eontinned) this year: we Tay expel iptv results from phi coppleti 
dlisring of the tigers and tte cntrnecs: Then by returning bo the grearroad 
wm] fi Mowing 4 1 weetwanls one reaches on the right, just before the ' gremt gym 
haere, W Gia bh inenriptione eliow bo have been NF "Theresa Coresturtin inbae 
and eppeite an exedia onthe lef. anepim court is the aliape af an nal 
with the wos dt otf, sncroniden| bry a tiene [Hare tl cvlomumede : “atthe north 
there is an ext Hanked by twe sarpophagmsshaped basins decorted wilh the 
tibiquiton= bucranin and garland pattems, into.a wide edlonnade marble paved, 
Mille) the Atrio Therniarinii on Lnsrriytions fort Tevtin Aju jariitly anty this 
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fobuilding of the tity tn SRF At alter bbe sae Ivy the Gotha new Therniie 
were Wait Were which uneroehio! i the south-west dormer al the Forte. 
For the oval court alveady described was they built apparently toanpply ihe: 
Place of the eeathern tarket hall of the Forum. The plan ‘of the forunr is: 
host seen by elpabing one of the brick pers of the grvat Baths—the foruor 
was a square whese sides were 70 metres Jong, bordered by Corinthiun 
colonies 80m deep. Di the centre of ewel) side owcepb Wii Uesile —— 
the Baths « large markel ball opened into the oolonmade; that to the 
oth js the Test seen. Lh is 3210 metres! was richly deeomted ith 
inmeble ot the flour agd walls which huve round and SyNire retesses symms 
triealy wrranged. Entrance is obtained from the colonnade by eight openings 
through seven Corinthian pilasters; tho roof was of wood atid had no sentra! 
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Stipquarts; thie is inferved from the ashes fowwt inside anil the conmeditinn 
Vio Nee Just befiew the rou reaches the harbour Wo passes pm Hollenistic 
tiripy ued geal whiel| ie exactly in the eentne af the wavalig. 4)" The 
oontral opwning-bsquare, while Muse at the side gre arched Tho carhablatiune ts 
richly decorated andoon both cilles the openings are flanked by Lone @oluiiens 
in pris. Further aziis! the hartunr was A let decirative eniragoe: ail 
Rinna dete in tweestoreye of the Corathion order, and of curious shape 
(Pig, 5. Ttsailly agains the harbour is straight, while that tayards the Girvat 


“Read is Sein rear, ft sew focal fro bie eeconl century ait. 
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Bayon, various treaiéles and trial pits have proved thr existonce ot a caliyte= 
nul) quay rinniay Abang bie ediro of the harbour, and an exchange be the nur 
of whe road; bnt the rapil growth of vegetation, and the presence of water 
wineli enuses thie oxcavations in this maraliy criutil to sili mp, make oxenntt- 
tion very difficult, though mp clathrate Rene quay building * 10 the south 
fan Le easily sven. 

Besides the alwye important excavations, Dr Beaylort hue explored thy 
wall of Lysimaehus row thy tnege tower callod St, Paul's Prison (Fig, 8), 
a short stretoh of wall ran nurth to the water's odge, and the main wallran west 
uvor the crests of ten obhur hills, tarned! suutth aenies the sinall valley te another 
lal) ane then went east: Beit pptst. afer jt turns cast aml in the dip behweon 
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the Inst hill and Mount Coressns is the Coressian gate, of Che iatal type Hankel 
by two myteure towers "Ther the wall rans east along the topracst fide of 
Coressus, on whose flat summit is a small sqnare acegpolis, amd) thence 1 pom 
‘own to the Magnesian gate. The construction of the wall is intoresting- 
Ii is regularly built of roughly squared blocks of looal limestone: the inside ie 
filled with smaller stones packed with red earth ‘There are ot more or jess 
regular intervals well-built square towers with corbellel windows, and here and 
there along the line of the wall are small posterns, Inshors, this wall f a fitne 
example of early Hellanistic fortification and in very good condition > the 
lobour ef brilding it on the steep and rocky midge of Coressus must have been 
eonsidernble, | . 
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Boards this, Dr. Heberday hue male a carefial siidy of the romaine of 
nnn) building on the hill behind the theatres (Fig. 7). [tiein two storgys and 
stands ona square dase, Tho lower storey was of the Doric order with ongaged- 
colimns. The upper was pf the Ionic order and the columns stood free: Further 
above the Tome entablature the bnilding touk-a hexagonal form, and probably 
ontedt io a pyramid. The wsule was solid and filed up with muph atono- 
work. Tt cleariv belongs to the Pwlloniatie period, snl Dr. Hicberdey stipe 
gosis (hut ff wus erected to evlelirate the Epliesians’ victory at sea off Cyme 
over Aristonions, the claimant of the Pergamene throne (ciret bec. 132)" 

One important topographical difficalty has been solved hy the discovery: 
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af the Hellenistic tipyion mentioned above. Formerly! tt waa believed that 
the Great PMarhour was of Roman date anil that a Hillematic Harbor once 
oxtetel! admewlere im the marshy grown nurth-west of Me, Wood's Prytanenm, 
Mitweer that aod the doula echamth But eine thy bripylon by the 
(tres! Haorlintir ia Helloiiistic, thei that Harbour was both Hellenistic and 
Reman. Vr, Heberdoy informs me that esearvatian on the site of the 
Supposed Hellenistic Harbour reviential nothing bot late cutlages close to the 
siface *: on digging below theny nothing was found for some depth and then 
the trenches Allee) with water, which is one of the preat difficulties exonvi- 
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tion an such 4 site has always to contend with, and omy that can never his 
really OVETOUME. : na 
Perhaps after all the most interesting of the spoils of Ephesus that 
have bwen obtained from these excavations are the numerous pieces of 
<culpture, both in bronze and marble, which are Low temporarily exhibited in 
the ‘'Thesens Tempel’ in the Volksgarten at Vienna. ts 
Most important of ull d= the bronze athlete rather over fife size 
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(23m. high)alrcady mentione| in this Journal” Tbrepresents a th nude yorth 
resting on his right leg (the left being the lree Jeg) in the act of wsiiyy dle 
strigl (Figs Sand Q). “The Jef arm és held down at the side with the pablo of 
the hand downwards im each a [POSIT LOT nS just slightly ta utifien the ahiscles : 
while the night hand which holds the strigil-has jost reached the wrist in its 
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cours down the left arm The head « twnelined down to the jefe a watch 
the process, Dr. you Selinevler™ in the official catalogue of (ie exhibition 
claims this statue ae an Attic anginal of the fourth century, ‘This 1 think i 
mpossibl:: not only 1 the working of the bronz against it, if oto can 
Jodge by stabnettes, expecially the two erly Hellenistic bronzes in Clonstan- 
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tmople;* but the style of the statue is itself against this view, The fiwee Im 
profile is lonisome and perhaps Praxitelnan, bob seen from the front: 10 
appears course, leary, and Mat The bor is breshe! ap off the forehead in 
the iypucal Hellenistic manner which apparently derived from Alexaodrod 
heads, and is rendered by thickish cirling locks heaped clumsily one ou the 
other. The head jiself m too lig: and there 14-0 swelling bar over tha was 
Which is not of fourth century modelling. Then the exaggerntion of the 
Ho useless ol Lie Titan bes anil torso.” espectully on the list when hhey detach 
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themselves in great dlabs, points to a Hellematic origin. Ir iv.opinion this 
bronze 6 Roman east !? of the firsteentory 4b of a Hellenistic orginal of the 
later thir! century 

Next come the two picees of a bronze lamypetand already deseribial by 
Mr. Bosanquet in these pages," cod now Uinstrated (Figs 10 and 115, The 
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The working eof the laos le much Marr a oman moqid for cHaAlnig a Polveleitan trons ; 
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fle leant url fi i Lind ov el wipe Lhe w hale Wik egoruted eevee Vids Poel hint 
douht that we haviin thear originale of the Hellomatic penne 


Firat of the inafbles comes 4 hw ti raviile lier! (Fig LZ, Ltn, thous 





dearly Roman.in workmanship, is fren its srvere style and restrain! of essen linn 
ii neomite and oarcfol copy of an onginal of the middle of the fifth onihnrs 
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of grout [ntorest and beanty: it boar same resumblance ta the Hespend on 
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Nigen ey fivd t5 a mali) portratt as Hannes with wings attachil to the bi caw 
(Fig. 13). This weewding to Dr, voy Schnerder is of Polyoleitan styie.” However, 
nn tninnation nathing tlefinitely Palyelestan 
appenee ‘Tho hair though gerted in the 
centre mod capefally arratyerl alung the 
forehead, is not rundercd by fine closeiving 
eurts. but mm rather thick Jocks that etand 
out fram the head: besides thom 10 broad 
fiat Lier ww higdeli Lines over. bie ove ak thu 
angtaiale Mmitiers epiel Aleiee. oa totally on Poby 
clettant “The deepal ores, the weak chin, 
nar jaw, aiul prelate’ qoulh with down- 
CUrvinpy CANCE Aires A copy fa Hellen- 
istic pormrart, perhaps of Antiochus TL 

Nummer ax tH ow lnte aril cl hiuna¥ Revvuagl 
‘py of ik Ley withes duck, choarly a long 
way after the style of Borthus (Fig. 14): 
i reemuble very clsely the "Boy with 
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West is a darbly bowl pepresenting a 
disdemed godilice (Fig. 15) Ite treatment 
in gunn! éketohy, but to without ord: ft ts dirdiinory Ronan work 


af the first ccnbory 
Sumber fourteen i dle Roman, butt an éntindly differen styfe and 
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Pima Tis 
Ir is an wxoullent protirait bust of the Eadrianic period) regia 


rhouractor. | | : 
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anline A priest of the malt of th 
leinita aii we the evobrows ary chosen y medicerreel ; hat hs ident oreil life 
like du styl. 
bt " Fl paced ee bos ‘te af the from Hinting 
Pigeons Nal 17 purl 1s cirjiesent wi pee cy nem of PMnLnge 
Mirotes * alse perry botbaly Qeecr ted hw alr. Hoaanqnet, 
Laat of all isa ree of a piel inhereeling relief which wae found (nee 
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dowiwards-in the ed befire the theatre ond sed a a paving: elab, 
lt represents lie upper half of on Anwdon ii the offtiinde of the Poly- 
eloitan statue (Fig. 10) ft probably decorated an altar of the later Helletitio 
penn. For in spite of the exeallent: modulling of the node part of the 
torso, the dotmils of the face and head ara ont well rendored, and. the 
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drapery jz clomsly ad maghly cut by the drill: an im an enrlier 
por morg care would have been tnkey mm the execution. Stall it ts 
Mes Lippe bee fined at Ephesus. Where tho stabi was se lp even Oop 
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in reli uf the mastermoce of Polyeletns Aleo deserving ‘of mention Ih 4 
woloseeal ginke lewd) and forse from the theatre Perron bin the Detnies at 
Ephesus : an imseripyiion fdunit with it lewes no doubt a to ite 
ten tibos ttn. 
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Miletus” (Pig. 20) 


Beyons the lake of Bafi a rnge of fille nim from Latnitts on theecuth 
side of the -Maeancdor in a general north-westerly direetion, Frony the most 
Horthemn pomt af the range two sitll hills onited with the tain range by 

a long low-lying isthinus project north-east towards the river, which now 
skists their slopes, The host easterly Gf these twe hillé rm farther nari). 
anil is browder but lower: betwees this and the lighter hill iv a swamp mark- 
ing the site of one hathour: saat of the isthmns lay another harbour’ ond 
west of it the other two separated by» narrow tongue of land, Further 
west Laie, now a hill, no: longer an island, rises from the fover-haunted 
wre 

On the south-weat elipe of the higher hill stands the thentee: ifde a 
building of the: early Imperial period and proves to be in mw good state of 
preservation now it bas been laid hare by Dr, Wiegand's excavations ‘Two 
hiro! diazomata divide the whole auditorium: the lowest mnge of seats contains 
five cune, the middle ten, and the uppermost twenty: it is calculated that 
thy theatre would seat twenty-five Uhousand people Ti doesnot rest in a 
recess Of the ill, bit is rather baill out against it With grvat cipvied nebain- 
ing walls the same height.os the hill, springing eat wn ether side Tn the 
thickness of these walls great yaulted Tnching stairenses leatl uy) ter the 
dinzonmfa, to which ances is abtuimed through vanited juasapes (24) m, wide 
and +20. m. high) rinning behind them their whole longth and communicating 
with them by freyuont openmgs Ontaule the uppermost vaulted! passage 
on the top of the hill there seems 40 have Beeu a kind of foyer” rnning round 
the theatre aml entered by several «all doors. The state were of oiarhle 
resting on 4 foundation of ‘opus incertutn,' "The great staireaves al either sidy 
are entermd from the north-vest and. sonth<west, «od north-oxst ad sumt)- 
aast; the entrances boing on a level with the terrace before the theatre: 
From these entrances staircases (405 mo wide and 10m. high) load to a wide 
landing, noi fem here a brateh leads to the first diavoma Karthor up two 
| # lewl—to fake the western side as an exaiuple—norih-weat and 
north-east, ven eurving romad enter thy secon diazomu from thise dincetions. 
Coen: the right Of the nurth-west staireas: fand on the luft af the north-east) 
ie w: seties of threo large chambers in the wall with windows, Were these 
used for storercoms, or for criminals and the necessary wild housts | On the 
top landmg there isa row of marble chairs on eithir aide: nnd: all these 
vaulted staircases and cliambers were well dmime!, The vrchestrn ix warbles 
paved unl Tes 185 mm. below the lowest row of seats: perhaps there was a 
Jow bulustrule between the orchestra unt! the passage befive the seats, but 
the pavement. shows signs of alterations tude al the tite of the sinking of 
the orchestra. The cornice of the wall round the orchestra ts derorated with 
an inthemion and eg anil dart moulding ; the wall itself was marble coated: 
and yierced by seven niches. As mentioned above, before the staircase 
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exitrances there was a wide marble paved tera; thie gave access to the 
loveron on the sane level anil alao by descending staireasea to thw mom 
below the logeion, The stage buildings thitneelves consist of a long skenu 
on the jevel of the termes aml the lrwest. tw of seats. This, though i lol 
no ground floorclearly possessed a second storey, Before this was thet lopeeiunt 
on thé sue level-supported by three rows of square pillars j the row next 
La tw skere is engaped (Fig 21), The room below the logon epened on to 
tly orc hestrn by tities ilaore: of thy logan iteell rhek rng remins Ii, 1s 
worth remarking that before: the sechesten. wae lowered If was on the-same 
level.as:the logeion aml the two together were thin: larger than o senoicirelo. 
The wall in’ front of the room below the logeton hus been raise anil 
thickened to serve usa Byzantine fortifiestion wall, Behind the Skene is * 
comple af Liber Lathes 
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Further to the east beluw the theatre hill a trench revuuls & street 
running southwierds from the harbour towards the great sonthern gato, Ts 
the eust of this street ov the lowes) alope of tho hill is « thevtre-shaped 
building of murble, which was, is shewn by inseriptiows and obher ihiscov aires] 
ahjonts. irviloubtedthy the Bonleuteron. Two fights of steps diviled the 
wigts ilo three cunel, and the * orchestra, nearly a perfect circle, is entered 
by four duies from. the large colonnaded-square m front, Tn this eolonnawhed 
eqtitre stontl & grest central altar decorated with a bucranm and garland 
COrrTuanyarit Here were figgul fragments of towed fricezes, ore mythologies, 
and the other decorate! with trophies of arms like the balustrade of the 
Porgamenc Stoa. This lutter belings to the Corinthian propylaca of the 
jure. Fitom the unfortunately very fragmentary architrave discription of 
the Rouleuterian Dr. Wiegand dates. it from the Teign of Seleucuy TV 
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(87175 he.) or thab of his immediate sucressor, Ver farther oat unc 
opypos! te to the Bouwleuternon, stood a Nymphadwin whieh formed the and of 
the aquoduet fram the Carian hilla [t-wus in two storeva: the Lapa ertneest 
which was cemented and served as the cistern, wae supported on the vaulting 
of the lower, The ited Wee covered: with marble and decanted wiih nine 
niches to each storey, Farther, before each niche projected an onteblatare 
supported by red marble columns. North of the Boulowterion Syiaro anil 
towards thy Hirbour: seme: -water-fillid trenches mark thar partion Of (lie 
ama) agora: = Forssouth of the Bonloytertin there hag buen diseavered an 
enue ears usr, whith de nol yet fully exeavatel, thoitgh seme lange dale 
rooms have been cleared. It seams to have boen smrraunied by a doll 





Fig, 22.— Miterie, Sotvnrrsy (isTE 


Tn contre, povwment of Tinjame fevel abere late Tellentetin aate (wall visible either while, 
In ght liagil [rout corner entire at ee af arly Helleniatio pwrrteet. 


colynnmde, aol to have been about 120m. actos, TEaatwarda {fom the 
Nytiphacum nnd close to the edge of the Tathnrus Ty. Wiewand hus «learedl 
the Gentry of some tate Toormneri bathe with o Tavera st af vaulted hrick 

Bit abot the most HHipertanh piece of work vet done is the complete excn- 
vation of the great TnL) oils apa tla reenal fay Hranehidan i Fig a Formerty 
the pate had only been cleared dawn ty the lowe! of 100 asp: aa shown Lev aun 
inseriplion of the time wf Trajan. About a metre helow this was fatind the 
remains of a late Halleaistic pate flanked on either ade hy bere vcyunl-sizeil 
roones which later were converted inte fountains On the left of the entrance 
Was a tower (10x 6m.); on the mht the wal] pryects > tetres in front of 
the line of the gate. Further outside this ate and not pelle! to it lay a 








" See plan, Arch, die YO), i 18 
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yot earlier gate through which the road ran sideways into the city, Is is 
Aiuiked by two equaro towers, well built of squared masonry. and clearly is of 
the early Hellenistio period when Aloxander the Creat stormed the vity in 
834 ne. So five periods in’ thy history. of Miletus ean be determined. 
Cl) Karty Hellenistic; (2) Late Hellenistic, (3) Trajanic, when the level: 
of the stress was raised iil drains were put dowis (4) Reign of Gallien, 
when the gaps in the wall were hustily repaired to resist the Goths; 
(5) Byaantine, as shewn by the fortifiontiong om the theatre hill, 

Ottside the gate Dr. Wiegnnd hus found.» street of tombs of all perioda, 
chiotly Hellenistic; these however I was provented from seeing. 

As one follows the line of thi wall westwards, ine vomes to 4 hrencl 
that reveals an early eircilar Christian Ghurch, Nest is the weatern gute 
entered side-ways and guarded by 4 tower projecting fran the wall; an the 
night oli) aml pgninist the wall isa staircase Bm. broad! which asnanded to 
the fop of the defences. ‘The course of the wall oun than be follower all along 
the west side. Norihwands Dr. Wiegand has found the line of the great 
street (Gm. wide with a sewer) from the theatre to the south-west pute = wn) 
either side are fate houses: “Then south of the thentrs, by the ruinsof a later 
building, «big trid) pit shews the marble Hor of a Hellenistic prtinieiim 
with an inscription of the unui) type cul on the paranient Also ther wie 
apparently stim weel of the gymnasinm, Resides thie some tral pits and 
trenches cut on the east “lope of the theatre hill anil on the top of the other 
hill reveal portions of well. drained streets and Roman houses, nuury pavied 
with ordinary mosaic work: 


Acas ds K Wace. 


THREE SCULPTURED STELAI IN THE POSSESSION OF LORD 
NEWTON AT LYME PARK. 


[Puares X1—XII1] 


Tae recent Exhibition of works of Greek: art hell at Hie Barlingtoy 
Fine Arts Club—althongh necessarily limited to comparatively small objects— 
ht been sufficient to prove that the traditional wealth of our ‘English 
callections of elussical anbujusties still remains a fact, The Exhibition. more 
over, has ‘iad its use-in eliciting information-as to works-of art on o largwr 
sealé, hitherto unknown and unrecorded, thaw lad escaped the vipilsnes HF 
Waagen and of Conze, of Michnalis. aud of Furtwingler, anil even af our 
Engtish arcloeclogisia, Ties it wae that: when the Exhihition was little 
more than plinnes! J leant frow the well known sculptor, Cyontess Feodora 
Gleichen, that there existed! at Lyme Park, Lond Newron’s. Cheshino Bent: 
thren fine seulptared Stelai from the hest period of Attic art Tam grateful 
i the owner for inking me permission to publish these ined foul works 
in tits Journal, which ouglit indeed to he thu ofieil gazetic of the English 
collections. IT finve- unfortunately lewn uialile ti) ang] Hipself "8 yet of 
Lord Newton's further permission to stuly the iginala But as photo- 
graphs of the Stelai ure now extant, Lhave theught it wiser not to postpone the 
publicition far fear Vhat it might be anticipatad elsewhere. ‘The information 
knvily given nw hy Lonl Newton himself has facilitate the isenssion ant 
iiterpretation of the Stelai which, for the reat. are perfectly straightfurward 
ernroples if ther class. ) - | 

All three reliefs were browy lit from Oreece by the great Wocle of the 
present Lord Newton, the Mr. Thomas Legh who was one of the discoverers 
tod part owners of the aculptures of Phigaltia «-he wos himself a colloctor wud 
become in IST6 4 member of the Society of Dilettanti:! There ian be little 
floubt that the Stélai were discovered by Mr. Legh lrimeelf’ uring lila stay at 
Athens in 1512, for in the account which he pablished! of his travels* he 
stated that he cared on an extensive excuvation there anid was ‘fartinate 

* Bee Michaclin, facion! Marbles ia Great Legh, ‘Bay. MP. ‘Jolin Murry 1907}. 18125 
stil #44, p, too. givon-as thd date of the visit to Adhetes on 
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enough ty discover auimenous vases, inscriptions, and bes-reliei'. Of these 
basreliefs he publishes the ona of the actor (helow Fig. 2); the other two 
reliefs pow at Lyme are not deseribed, jor iait now known whot became of 
the other *numerona’ objects exenvated. (For one vase, however, ase note 
10, below.) 


L—Srete oF Mewsti AyD Eprmcexsss. (Pt X41) 


At first givlil the mest intorestings etl benutiful of tlie thee roltefe is 
aldo the largest, Moreover, the racity of these large supulchral Stelay ontside 
Athens confers upon it a epecial value. li represents, within the: usual 
Dorit aedionla, one of those family groups. formerly known as’ scenes of 
parting” or else ‘of reunion, where wife and husband clasp lands in token 
of life-long union—avith tie not unfrequent addition, as ere, of nu attendunt 
in the backgronnil’ As nsual in the freer style thot obtained towards the 
cluae of the fifth century, He two principal Bgures project slightly beyond 
the framing pilaster, The height from the lower edye of the frame to the 
akniterion (now broken) is.+ ft. 104 in; the width of the actual Stele, across 
the pilasters is 2 ft, 102 ins.; the extreme wilth of the pediment is 2 ft. 1) pine 
Below the ‘akroterion, along the architrave, runs the inscription, after tlie 
pattern of countlesa others : 


Mediate "Hyesrparov €£ Olou® Exreyérny Mixplavog "EXevelioy 


Molisty, daughter of Heyestratos, then, it is who sits to the spartator’s: loft, 
on ® cushioned chair without back, leaning against the pilaster, her sandallod 
feet resting on a fovtatool, fn accordance with the fashion that waa po 
in Athens from about 450 Buc," she wears Wie thin Tonite chiton with sleeves, 
under the thicker uleevoless Dorie chiton, and over the whol the ample 
dloak or himation,’ one end of which slie hole up with the fingers of ler 
loft lund. With lier right hand she clasps the right of her husband 
Epigenes, who stand# facing her, see im three quarters by the spectator, 
Fe is « bearded personage of mature age ; his opstame is that of the onlinary 
Athenian citizen, namely the cloak draped over the left shoulder, easing 
right shoulder and breast bare, in the manner familiar from Stelid ay) fron 
the frieze of the Parthenon, THis left army aid hon hang quietly At his side, 
If compared with sumilar personages on other tomb reliefs. it will be fond 
thet there is a certain individuality in the man's huad, 

Behind these two figures, aud im tnch lower retiof, stands a thinl—a 
female attendant carrying what must tsb ibe Ror Tistress's Lista casket Her 








= The fisitlek Maan, for oxampid, posssesm * For the Attic deme Olas san Weabaad’ 
ne wegmple oo this wale ond the eame might Sidi Aiden IE. p. Zhe, 
We anid of mont olher Mumiums, excepting, of = © Furtwihigher, Manterpiom gf Grods Seaiy- 
conrad, the aplendid collection ai Leyden, hire, p20. 

* Numerous examples of this class of relief ’ The three garments are best aeen ay the 
and of similar compesithime tune te forrest faire Of tht benelifel atihh dime she Kaceane 
Comsn's * Attischs Grvabroligte.” kos, Coune, CLIE (Mo 605), 
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Leal is shown in profile; her hatr is cut short and ghy wears the sleeveless: 
cliton, without any upper garment. 

The lower left-hand corner of the relief ia broken away; from (te ahape 
of the breakage under the chair, one may conjecture thal here was some euch. 
object ass wool basket, or perliaps a dog lymg down. 

The features of Metistovarea good deal rubbed and defaced, though they 
ae less eo in the original, I am informed by Lord Newton, than appears ta be 
the case in the reproduction, The technique is not of the most refine, for 
helween our Stele and such) a masterpiece as the " Hegeso, for instance, there 
is o great nesthetic gap; the relief doubtless bears the stamp of the workaliop 
rather than of a masterhund, yet the general style 1 is infidenced by the Rreat 
epoch, as the drawing of the heads. the poses, the arrangement-and throw of 
the drapertes with their folds represented by grooves, sufficpautly indicate, A 
nuriber of details were probably adilel in colour, The Upte is diffiewlt ta, 
fix, but it may be ronglily placed al abot 420 Roe. 





Il —Srece or Anges, (PL XII) 


Arkesis, a young mother holding in frontof her ier elosely swadilled 
baby—aymbol perhaps of the motherhood that has cost lier lif: "—sits an a 
ehair without back resting her feet on alow footstool, Hor hair, which is tied 
ina knot at the back, is confined in front by a fillet wound three times 

round the heal The dress is precisely similar to. that) worn by Melisto .on. 
the preceding stele. The subject is sculptured on a gunk panel * which 
meastires ibowt T ft 2} i. siyaare, the total breath af the stele being 1 ft. 
2} in, and its total helghit to the top of the akrolerion 3 ft. 11fin, The 
pkroterion itself is composed of @ high central palmette and two half palmattes 
‘it the sides, supported on voltites, which spring from a clump of akanthos 
folinge. This design is of frequent oecarrence, On the fleld between 
ikroterion and panel the nme APKESI£ is.inseribed. 

The work 4 eomewhatroggh aml superficial, but ia of a good perio, from 
the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth eentury. 


I1L—SrTece or aw Acron. [Pr XTT1). 


This is the only one of the three reliefs at Lyme whith was published hy 
Mr. Thomas Legh in the book of truvels already cited. He allgdes to it as 
follows in a fodtnote on p22 + "the terrma-cotta vase of extreme beanty @ and in 


© For the sulijeect ep. the atele at the Brit. Stackelberg, (Febher er firlian, PL: AVUE 
Mos, (Cin the Mhiguisian Room) of a young anil ts now in the Brit. Mia ; onthe oleveree 
nother eiated, and jn front uf her the nur | Zon anil): Nike with thelr iarued Tikectiles! tal 





feoletingg theme!) waddle infant. om each wile of w low altar, on et pac a 
© This type anilvhLape of atela ia common— female figure li moving sway tapddly 
HUMmenine exampihed in Home op. eit. anither femaje igure wlio stands rik Pie i 


"Thiet ree (6 pelike) be publidbel by expire Rt. techonypar.. A fanetful conjecture 
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b state of perfect preservation and the curious base 

uravings ate piven were were founil it the sepalchres we opened at m short 
distance from the walls of the arty [Athens] on the western side of the road 
that loads to ‘Thebes’ On p. 288 he describes the relief.as follawa: ‘The 
warble Basso-Relievo is probably the sepulchral monnment of a comic poet; 
or the twoinesks may possibly he, the one that of the Comic, and the other 
that of the Trngic, Muse Tt was found in the Sime apot as the terra-qotta 
Vase deseribed pbove, but haa no jnacription or any other sign on whith to 
tiild & conjecture! 

In o sense, this relief is, from its subject, the most titeresting of the 
threo under disewssion, <A: young-man draped im vhe himation that Jeaves 
bare the chest and the right arm and shoulder sits, facing to the right, on o 
charr with finely curved tack: His drapery, which pases over his left shoulder 
is twisted about the lef wrist and then hangs down; the left hand clitehes 
the drapery on the lap, I. his right hand the man holds « comic mask 
which he gazes at intently; in tlie fold phore, on the left, hangs np second 
mask. The masks wod tho man's hoad ore-somewhat defaced. The slat is 
broken; ita breadth is 2 ft. 11 in., ite present height 3-f. 54 tr 

Elderly men are tiot unfrequently represoute! seated, on erave-peliafs, 
bul) the seater! youthtul male figure is of comparatively mre occurrence, anil 
iyall known eases poss and even gesture seem mlapted from the position 
ao familiar ow the sitolui af girly and wotien The present cxample recalls 
the beautiful roliefint Grotta Fermta “ of a young man reaching 1 in a rall with 
hits hook-case at his feet. Were it not that the place of its disnovery shows 
the relief to be from a grave; one might have conjecturad thut it) wea votive 
tether than eepulcliral ; it offers striking analogy to the well known Hellenistic 
relief in the Lateran (Helbig, Fidrer No, 684) representing ai actor (more 
probably than @ poet") studying the mask which, like the actor om our 
relief, he holds in front of him, while two other masks and an open roll lie on 
w tabloopposite. In fact, in spite of the difference of scale and though tlhe 
silles are reversed, the actora’ of the Attic and of the Helienistic relief lave 
identically the same pose sud gesturd. It may by that the sclieme was 
traditional on! that tle relief at Lyme i¢ ond of its earliest examples. Any- 
how this representation of an actor seoking inspiration for the part he is to 
ict from the study of his. musk @ forme a welcome nhdition to the clase of 
reliefs which throw light upon ancient dramatic art," 





EvGmniE Srronc, 








ae to the ashes which the vase containn te yet 
forpwnd by Mr, Legh, Jt porhape lelonged 
wrigiually to Me, Forster, oo-propriebot willy 
Hegh, Cockercl, and others te the Phigaliian 


frioze.. “Thin it posed into. thy posenion of 


the Tov, Willian Wood of Pullin, In 1208 
Ht was etmulrel for the British Museain, af 
gale ab Movers, Sothinby's 

Conse, Plate CANE (No, 622 


* Resch, Gricchucie Wethyesheule, ja 54 
Ot have wo dimht that thid motif, which 


Beiteli abtiiluted to the actor io the Laberan, 


riliel, is ules that of ourstele. 
4 °F. Stuloiccke’s jnloresting paper on the 


Acterrelief fron tlie Peirens ( Mifngee Perr, 


po oF Hf), though art bearing exantly ii the 
reloot now publishyl, must atany tte be ten. 
toned in thie eunmertlaw. 
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Investigations at Assos. Drawings inl Piiotographe made during the Excavations 
81-TRRS-TS8s, «Ey JT; Crancr, F: JL Hacow, Re Romegwet Edited with. 
explanatory potee by F, HABaegs, Cambrillge, Maas (Pulilished ty the Archimole 

gival Fnatitute of America] Fimt Part—to be eompleted i 5 parte at 3 mul, 


Tiits long-expected publication of the American excavations at Assos consiste of niape und 
plana, architectural drawings, photographs, and inseryplions. In the text there ia little or 
acthing now) the nacntive of the expedition and the inseriptions heing merely repeated 
from the “ Papers 4f ils Amerjoun School at Atheua” “The descriptions appended te tie 
flutes are very alkht ind there iano Mbectinston of ate or tae The platice 
thenmelves are ono lurge seals, and finely executed. The ‘Fist the oniv one as wet 
frobdisted, coutgine mapajaud plans of descend the sorronmling distrivl of the Ayom, 
thy great Stoa and. dhe Bonlintarlon, boca iect with inseriptions aod vacew form on the 
slim, Amine (hese is dr luterealine study of the conetpurtion of the Stoa by Mr. Kolde- 
wey, Part (1. ie ti contain the huthe and beirotin, the. mnsalie paddments, the thiakte, the 
Greek, fridge, and the Roman ateinm; Port TEL the temple anil sculptures: the: fortifion 
thon whlsund gateways, an) the gvmusetom ; Port dV. the tombe and numaolenme | Part 
V- the tome stat ahjects Cand in thant, figurini, cane, vores, Bysatitine tmoesice, anil the 
Turkish mosque; 40 these will be added wn Indes aud table of contents w He whole 





Troja und Tien, Epgeliniese ee Auecrabungem in den vorhtetorischan ind histari- 
schon Schichtets van THicn, 1870-184, Vou Wreantem Dorereni 9 yoli 7¢ plates, 
171 Wietrutiins in text, “Athens: Boek amd Barth, 1902 40 m 


‘The definitiyy pablicution of the ‘Trojan exeavations has now appeared ina form at one 
tomveniwnt aml eomyplete | ft will ef quturse te lulispenmble to simdenta The-cmerous 
[tetrations and plang mule it esay to follow the descriptions theouyhout Neatly bal! 
the book ie written by Prof, Dorptuht, tusTuting Che history: of the exeavatlene, (Yue lleaiibal 
architectural desorption of the varroog strata and the Inildiigs they contain, und a Anil 
divcussion of Homeric Troy wid ite nalghbourkood in milation to the [finl, Tho clesrnese 
if thee architects) dusoription with tte plane and diagrams iv ineteaendt:! } abi 
of ninall letters tnimerted in the photographie blocks, with poferences priutedt: held, . 
thia way the reader iy nevenin doubtas iw the identity ct ie wets Racatigpl eprestt Lela 
evenin the more conplicate| views [ft has perhaps nover been pessilile before, even for 
those whe have ned visited & aie, te realise aa fully ity appeanmee and the relative powi- 
tlon af fla waive reninina, Eo the luwt vhoyter Prof Diyptelit identifies dhe topography: 
of the Jlin# with an amount of detuil not generdlly mttemptid The several other shapters 
are manigned te spocialiatg: WH. Schmidt writes on. the pottery, A. Gutze on etmaller oljuots 
of warkows material FE, Winnedild on works af ecniptoro of later age, and- also on ihe 
graves und tmmull, A Brickner un the treeriptlons, quaindy af Malkinivtic ond Homan age, 
find wed on the lidatory of Tro¥ anil Then, HL vim Feit un) the cotiees of Thos, ‘Thongh 
eo many collaborator have teen enrptoyrd, fhe whole’ work ie Bi comeélie ai tu hu oon 
tained in two volumes of modinite ine, Vot all (hat i eseential to our knowledge uf Troy 
wore to be included, The only regret ly thut Schliemann did not mmrvive to see ao worthy: 
a momimont of tie excavations that were the chief mspieution of his life 
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Das Athener Nationalmmseum. Photutypische Wiedorgnbe seiner Schilme, By 
JN. Svonoxoe Hes 1. Pj, AP: fet 10 plates. Athena: Beck &-Bainh, 1003. 
8 m. BO. 


This ia the fire part of a work, which) if it t oarried out, will ho of great impartance. Tt 
is projiose| in isyue about wix to sight parts each yess, which will give some mixty to ehry 
plates of abjecta-in the Athenian Mosenu, and which will be geconypaled by w. eam 
inentary by Mr. Svorotioa ‘The dbject) are to le treated dn grotwpe, auch as sculptures, 
bronmes, Vases, terrmoottas, etc. Tnecriptions and objecte of the Mycenaean period ure 

exelnded. The first past is compiled withthe bronms of Antikythera, and the text gives 
4 foll acconat of the diving operations, 


——, —_——— —— 


Dis Skulpturen des Pergamon-Museums in Photo 
Berlin ; G. Reliner, 1902, # un.. 

A portfolio of thirty-three unmounted platinoty pes of the Pervemon Museum at Berlin and 

im eonlptures, which wall be qf service in the continued absences of an adequate publicathor 

of the edlletion. ‘he series includes the restored ander of the temple of Athens: at 

Priene, and of the temple of Artenival Maguesia on the Maamudar, 





#4. plates. 


Recueil de Tétes antiques ideales ou idéalisées Py Satovow Nusact, Pp. 
vil + 230, S76 plates, and 19 Ulistrations Parke; Gaxette ilee Beaux-Arts 1909, 


20 f. 


M. Helnach publiviey in thie volume a calleetion of @yue £50 heals, of an ideal or ermi-. 
jdeal viurneter, arranger a far ae pumible in chromaloyteal onder, anil aecomparies by a 
full commentary, with references to earlier literature. The heade wre "es the nicest prt 
wth as would befonnd in a galleryof casts, but wome are unfomiljar, and welcome. 

‘The anthor justly claime that hia book ie Inexpensive, botit may be donhte| whether 
the method nf en employed (tracings from eek parines on papur prepared for 
recmes work? Is satisfactory, The contours ure well und carefully ts sel bit the 
surface textiie li Nat and wanting In detail, The plites may he sail ta have tha eatie 


fulation to photographs thmt essts have to Breenet, niarhlis, 





Gresk Moulds [Catilogue général dee Autiquites Egyptiennes du Musée di Csire.] 
By @ Cc. Enean Pp. xvii+s0. 33 plates, (utr: Service des Ant. de |'Boyyne. 

0k. G4 fr, 60). 

A catulogae of the plister and clay moulie In the Caire Mito, weed in the manefartiire 
of bronzes aul terracattas. The moulds for tronzes form by far the larger and more 
interesting part of te cullection, as they not oly comprise. some charming fragments of 
inter Greek Art, bint ate alow iepeisas from their jearing in ancient bronse-casting, Me, 
Edgur gives reaenne for supposing that the bulk of the monlda con from fretories at 
‘Mit Rahineh (Mompliis) atu) eevigne them generally to the Rouian period, while a eom- 
parinin with Alexandrian coin types of the sccoml ceutury a.t affords a closer date for 
come of the fraguents. 

The major part of the foteodnetion la devoted to u very cureful disvussion of the 
tethnieal processes employed In making ntl sing these moulds in “bron 
Almost all are piece-moulds of plaster ant Mr. Edgar comciudes that they were tot 
ned in the-sctual qasting, Wat for making the perishable moalils loam or wer) in which 
this wae dima end which are destroyed in the operation, 


its —Vol. XXL. "WB 
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Little ia to be learned from Iterary sources On tis eubject. Pollux (x. 150) certainly im- 
[rites that some form of the process known as ‘ctre perdue,' was Known to the ancients, brit 
it ia mmndh too trouhlesome tor everyday tec, 

Mr Filgar alow disenasce the mithods cred in ‘making terracottiea His muulds are 
tonal) bipurtive, fittel with mortises and tenona anil made of plaster—in which twe 
latter points they differ from: the tooulde nsed for Greek torracottia, which have, almost 
always, emodth edges, and are made of clay. As Me. Edgar nightly observes, the two 
halves of a cast from @ vortised: toonkd must have beet joined tn the mold, ated the «ast 
withdrawn whole, dike a brome casting, whereas in Greek terracotias thé bulves are 
jolaed by bond, after withdrawal from the mond. Three himbred and sixtyix moulds 
ate (lescribed, aud the more important are fgurwi in the phutes, 


Studia Pontica. Vel i, | Jowracy of Exploration in Ponte By J. G1 
Axiignsoxy, Pp. 103. Nine coluured inape onl sixteon ([ustrations, mainly from 
aithora pliotograglis Brussele: Hi Lamertin, 103. 7. fr. 50. 


This ic the first fascicale of four which are to form 9 aingle volume, eiuliracing the 
ancient topography, the epigraphic remaita, and the history of Roman Ponts. By pare 
and weloome agreement the eminent Belgian explorer, M. Frans Cumont, is collaborating 
with Mr. Anderson, oach author using lite native tongue. “Thi second isnt fourtle faschetiles 
wii] be by M, Cumont; the third (the inscriptions), hy both authors; the firet, now before 
tis, ie by Mr. Aniferson alone. It narmtes a methodidal explorntion, earsind ont in 1699, in 
amith-western and south-central Pontus, The main ines of camimunieation were 
folliwed, ancient sites visited, and moderu villager tuneaeked for mutuments with that 
imletatigable cam which Prof. W. M. Ramey line tanght hia pupilete use The principal 
results (gomwe hay beenulrealy provisionally published) are the tracing of part of the 
huperial highways, from. Cacsatea fo Amime, and from Anecyra ly way of Andrape and 
Neocugssrea 10 Batula and the sources of Euphrates The latter, though perhaps hardly 
ti be atyled “the great trans-Asiatic road.” was amote the most important of Ranun 
highways in the Enst, and coutinwed to be a main route of wor und trade all througli the 
Mildle Ages. Among sites that Mr, Auderson identified or finally fixed are those of | 
Etonen, Mithridution —Eunyina, Eapatorid—Megnopilia, ond Amimpa—Nenclandiopolia, 
(with Phazimon—Neapolis) He wasivns likely sites (é various minor places, and discusses 
the authorities, with wich he shows singilarly full acytinintunes, He makes wine the 
caine use of the Peotinger Table as Prof. Ramsay, ocensionally yielding to the tenptetion 
to jnggle With, itv names and numerals, May we express a hope that there will te uni- 
formity in the orthography of place<unmes in all thie fuecleules? We already note that 
Tokat tu Likely to reappear aa Tokml, 





Asia Minor. By J, G,.C. Axnersowx (Murray's Handy Classical Ma 
London : John Murray, 1902 Le pa). with inex. 


This ia.5 map of Asin Minor, Cyprus, and North Syrin og fur east an parallel g2* 

on a dsile of 1.2 3,500,000, anil contained by ihonsand foot intervals, above 1000 Bene 
lelow that standart to cea-level and WOO feet ‘The levels ore differentinted in: tint with: 
the clearness charneteristic of Mesere, Bartholomews! best work. Modern wherever 
identifications are certain, appear in italics within biackets, Raoaila of diferent linens are. 
distinguished, and provineial bownlaries and tumes; ag they were wt the death wf Nero, 
are printel jn red, ‘The Trow!.appetrs in un inset, doubled im-scate. ‘Thu detail leod 
acounife ue if on be mmle tno country, Little of which jem teen acommately surrerdd, 
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Antike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland. Buusteitie 20 riner antlken Kriegace 
sghichie. Von J, hnonaven. Band]: von Epaminonilas som Eingreifen der Ramer, 
Pp. 24352, @ Dithogruphia mopa, 4 Photographie Plates, 3 Sketches in ‘Text. 
Berlin = Weidman, 1903, 13 it. 


This book fa lased on an expedition tw Greeed, ond an examination of various sites maddu 
Tw the spring of 100.. Eighty-tight pages are devoted to Mantinea (362 n.c), 62 to 
Chaeronea (235 tic.), 60 to Sollasin (221 no.) and 30 to Mantines (207 5.c.), Speaial 
attention is given tn each ease to thir stentegy of the whole cumpaign ae well ae te the 
Iniuttlie itself, and Intenesting botimotes are given of thy strength of the forces enmmged The 
hook is writtes from a more definitely military point of view thun most works of the kind. 

It is dedicated to the Chief of tho General Staff of the German Army, and is written in 
collabortion with two of ite members The anthor believes that the military operations 
of antiquity are usefi] fox the practical etuly of modern atrategy anil tactics, anil hia 
Introductory and Connlullng Chapters, on the gain of interest brooglt ont liy 
these particnlar hotties, are well worth reading Sane careful work ie ilu dene on the 
‘Chronolagy of the Cumpaigms The book cule with seven, pages explanatory of the Mapes 
nil Photographs, and 4 paves of Bibliography. I ehonld be remarked that 5 of the lithe 
gruplile mupaure oily adapted freon the best existing mupe: thal of Sellasin t+ based onan 
original survev. 





a 


bei Chasrones. Vou, E. Nike 3 Teil: vou IB& big 120 ¥. Che. ans ib 498. 
Gothe ; Perthes: 1907, 12m 


The thin ani eoneluding sittin if Nies's work brings the history of the Greek aml 
homlonian States dawn fo 120 n0, The choice of the stopping-paint is Gictaied by 
extemal reasona Only: epace-limits, and the desire to avoid plunging too deeply inte what 
ia regarded gz merely Roman history, In other words, one more hitorian as Greees (or 
his publigher) has 'lovt Teart on the threshold of the period which cries aloud te be dealt 
with suew. Dike dhe preeeding volumes, this contains « careful, mor or lesa annaliatic 
triatinent of the perio/, from one point of view only. ALL the non-political elements, alll 
the wider fseucs of history, social problems, the progress of culture, ete,, are: practically 
excluded, Thus we hove indesd history of the Gireek States, and their political squabbles, 
fot m history of Greece; for the only unifying element in. the Greek world at this time 
woe Greek culture, and of this we are told little ur nothing, Donbtless it was necessary te 
bring the writer's tak inte a poseiile conrpass ; and as a bare record of historical ‘events ' 
this volume t¢ no esa useful than ite predecessors. A short appemlix sume up the chief 
revantcontritmtions to the chronology of the whole period. A fuller list of additions and 
corrections, Iwiniging volumes Land TI wp to date, wee to be expected (ey. 1 is mot noted 
that CLA, 17182 js been aliown to have nothing to do with the Laimiay War), ‘Thery 
ure no geneslogieal tables, ‘The index is adeyiute and useful. 








Les Pheniciens et |’ Odyssse. I. Ny Vicvon Bénanp. Pp. vi+ 591, Many 
ilinstrations, photographic siews of Jocalities and reptoductions of charts Puri - 
Arman! Colin, 1002 25 fr, 


Tha frint anther of many modern political studies and of “ Lorigine dea Cultes areadions " 
liere comes forward as champion of the Semites uguimet the author of “ Le Mirage oriental.” 
Bringing to ‘hiv task considershle acyjiainiunce with the Levant coats, M. Victor Bérard 
trims to resratallish tw Phoeniciom by « minnie analysis of the topographical and socinl 
evidencs containel Inq part of the Odyssey. He woukl show (1) that the poem displays 
intimate local knowledge of the Mediterranean. coaate from Sidon to the Ovean. (2) That 
such knowledge 44 only consistent with Phoenicion idesgy ov they might have: heen set 
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forth in a Semita'é Periplax. After an Intreduction.an “Topoligy’—e name proposed for 

te eefence of the interrelation of loralities and evenis—ML Bérard examines xe ‘Tele. 

inmarlicia’ at reat length, satisfying himeelf that the Pylot of the posm is the mite of 
Samikon near Kypariesa, and that the Pheri of Diocles waa natin Sfesenia, hot on the 

Arculian border atthe later Aliphers, Then with much ingeutity, Wut by a cithar 
¢irenlar process, he argwes that Telemmehus® rottte presi ppenss bath Mhoenician thulnpac- 
emery, and Phowiician transit trode The Sewitie eeanven's Parwllse lie finde in thn dinttivet 

of Megata-Nisuva ; “ Syria" in Symi: the city of Aleinon: on # weet Corfiote-site near 
‘Palneo-kastricea: Inhnea, not in ‘Leukua, but im Ithaka, ‘There do little qovelty in nll 

this, tmyond the abundance, aven malumlancs, of detail with which the anthor's thearies 
ate supported. But the most enutling eoutention in the book ts the sitialimn proposed 
for Cibypss'c ile That wooded wall-waltered retreat ia fond in the: woodless witerlies 

lilut of Peregil, lying weet of Ceuta under the highest perk of the Sierra Bullones, the 

Monkey Mountain, which, for M. Borant, i: te Afrionn Pillar of the Sky, ‘Yo take anh 

& meon amd. barren tale of difficull Approach aa well known to the Phoenician mariotne, 

ail having Leow adopted wes Parniliae fim thelr aeeurate Periplus br a poet, wha, it is 
juolitained, always ilevorthes naalitize, ik tony the leart, inconsistent. Tliers ia mineli 
interesting comment in the nok, dmwn from the anthors knowledge of literature and 
the localities, Wf fwebttyric Aegean antiqaities he taker practically no aceomé af all, 
Perhaps thie relutlon te his enquiry ie to be treated bn the seven parts which will form 

thee weconed vod ie. 





Macedonian Folklore, By G.F.Aunorr, Pp x4-372. Cambridge: University 
Brees, 1003, fia net. - 


Folklorists will welcome thee gheanings from = rich awl Httle explored fleld, Mr. Abbott's 
avconut of peasant life ia Macedonia with it suaondl festivals, and intnmerahld expersti- 

tite in which Pagatisn mint Christianity are quaintly blended, makes pleasant tending. 
The genera) reader will he chietly impressed lv. the a trnnedooary mniversality af certain. 
practiogs pnd beliofe ; enact parallels from the ends of the earth are quoted yy the xathor 
ior mang of thw custome and groverts Ime bee eullacted, and many miore infght have been 
adie fren docient Gree aleve, From the point of view of Hellenic studins, the svat 
insert chipter are thee dlowoted tothe * Folk Calendar,” and 4 the Senscne” and that 
on “Spirte and Spells.” The last shows that the belief In wood ani water nymphe 
renining deeply rooted i the popular mimi ;.the Olympians have vanislos|, bot thm Liryade 
and the Nereis «til) hold tlair awa in this ‘eaat 4he-way corner of Europe 
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Etudes de Littérature et de Rhythmiquegrecques. Par Hexrt Wen. Meuilire 
de S'Institnt. 240 pp. Paria: Hachette et Cie, 1002 Sf, 


“MM. Well hae liete Wathere] ap @ nomber af articlas in which, with w freshness of interest 
semarkable ina yvetetan scholar, be has weleonoed and mesisted to interpret eon of the recent 
Jissiverion in the epliere Of Greek literature, The book falle Into two parte, Tho first 
contains short emities of tro dramatic fraguents among the Ambeoret Papyti ; actifihcentnry. 
vellum fragment of the Herds of Anietophanes (IL 1057-1085, 1101-1127), recently noqirited 
hy the Levee} tlie Strasburg prologue to o drama of the New Comedy, originally edited by: 
Kaibel = four hymnafroam Delphi ; the adilitional fragments of the eighth mime of Herondas ; 
the insomplete romance of Ninny published by Wileken ; ond = few — ach piodes. 
The secom) part inclodlos « nomber of note! and teaye upon metrical pointy, originally. 
written al varie tims in the lust flirty years, hat me nel ‘ia hrownht tp to date 
with reference ta (le Giet rement aeceasiona of maAterinl Tn the present chastic atote uf 
motrical theary, it io weeft] to have thes coange, which maintain an attinide diferent from 
that of the recently dominant achoul af Wratphal, bat pructinally ecinchtent with that of 
(Maw, Wilanowite. til niher rriewhern eetualere, 
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Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum together with Papyri of Roman 
Egypt from American Collections. [T'repriiit fram vol. v. of the» Dooennlil 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1902.) 78 pp. fa 


Mr, Guodspeed's Volitiue contains (1) fifteen papyr fro the Culro Museum, (2) twelice 
from collection time by the Rev. J. R- Alexander and dépedited by tim in the Museu 
of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, and (3) thret, one being of great 
length, from the eiitor’s own collection. Two vf tha Giiro papyri are literary, one, of the 
suond century, containing portions of Ow, xv. 218-231, 230-253 in which an. obelna 
stunt againal 251 onl w dovks againat 247 and 250; the other ia « aimall metrical freement, 
ofthe som date, The remainder ure ilaesilaiectia dioctimients, ranging from the ta hldle 
Of the third century ac. to an. 36% Of the Alexander papyri nine ate receipte for seed: 
ent avancel hy the situlogi of Karunisin ap, 18-9, Of the wditor's own papyTl one 
is apparently a preeenger's hoat-ticket, anuither is recon of len) yp ings with regard 
to the sill of a sohli¢r, Amatios Prigcus presumably the farlier ol the Amatia Priva 
mentioned im Brit. Mus, Pap 4702 and the third fs an aecanht of private receipts. anil 
expexulitore, in forty-seven: oolnmns, covering sven. monte from October 107 to i 
102 “Tle texts are printed with accents, stops, ete, id are provided with short introd 
tine ind notes, anil fall itwlices, whitch wld, greatly te tha vulee of any ssl lifdaet tat af 
papyri, innking it easy to artes in tlie first instanes at fo tefer to afterwards 
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ite ste eine Simic an den Thntkimilery uml zim Epo By Pea, 
“Noaow. ” "Pp 1. Lefpaig | Tenkines, [902 


In this oul! monograph Dr, Soack discusses first the relntion between. the ground plane 

ef thir royal preisteric Wwildimey ilivoovereil on the Greek mainlund and at Troy, aml 
thie Of the Pulaces of Cosas mid Phasine Be rally ateeniion to imporiant ditfersuces 
hetween the two groupe, eg. the mation of the: Meguron to the annller chunibers; the 
division of the faguba; tha chotes of a long or short aide for the front: the cinplicity or 
complexity of the room arrangement He concludes that thare- wore distinct tree of 
‘Avgesti ’ Palace, northern amd ponthern ; that these bad daveliped very differently, the 
Heat frou the eiiuple oneroemied house, traces of whith ean be eet at Troy, the esevnil 
frum Eitetern Dotliings, The former trpe alone inflnenced Inter Greek arclitevture, 
and inay he-seen in the ordinary Temple echome of-classical times: the latter, thomgh 
Inlunging te the fume of * Myon * wrt, died owt Forther, iu a section devoted to 
the Homeric Palace, jhe anthor emtende tluint sitior thie northern tor the suther type, 
‘Levcrilied above, awwere to the Homers type, Finally le discuses (he ' Temple Farale’ 
fresco discovered wt Cucssde In Mr. Evane’ iret season and published in this Jonenuil 
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